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PREFACE. 


THE  two  great  pillars,  on  which  the  belief  of  Chrisliaiuiv 
rests,  are  Miracles  and  Prophecy.  If  then  the  prevalence  of  that 
telief  be  of  no  small  consequence  with  respect  to  the  present  and 
the  future  happiness  of  mankind,  it  cannot  but  be  important,  that  the 
evidences  of  the  lattei",  as  Avell  as  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
the  former,  should  be  placed  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  that  dilTcrent 
persons,  with  a  view  of  contributing  something  to  their  credibility 
and  strength,  should  direct  their  minds  to  this  subject,  and  publish 
the  result  of  their  reflections.  This,  a  task  at  all  times  useful, 
seems  peculiarly  called  for  at  a  period,  when  the  disciples  of  infi- 
delity are  so  active  and  so  successful  in  the  gaining  of  proselytes. 
But,  although  it  is  to  considerations  of  this  kind,  that  the  following 
work,  on  its  present  extensive  scale,  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be 
ascribed,  it  did  not  take  its  rise  from  premeditated  design,  and  the 
comrrienc^meiit  of  it  ivas  altogether  owing  to  accidefital  circum- 
stances. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  the  particular  circumstan- 
ces which  suggested  it,  and  to  state,  at  some  length,  the  several 
motives  which  have  encouraged  me  to  prosecute  and  extend  my 
plan. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Apocalypse  by  Mr.  Fleming,  whose  applica- 
tion of  one  of  its  predictions  to  the  Frencii  monarchy  has  excited 
a  considerable  degree  of  public  curiosity-,  /ia/i/ie?2ed  to  be  in  ray  ' 
possession.  To  reprint  either  a  part  or  the  t/hole  of  that  Disc6urse 
was,  in  consequence,  stron^y  recomnrrended  to  me  by  an  intimate 
friend.  This,  however,  I  without  hesitation  declined.  But  a  short 
time  after,  another  gentleman,  who  was  prepairing  for  the  press 
an  ingenious  work  of  miscellaneous  literature,  having  accidentally 
heard  of  my  having  this  very  scarce  treatise  in  my  possession, 
applied  to  me  to  furnish  him  with  some  extracts  from  it,  as  a  curi- 
osity worthy  of  being  preserved,  and,  as  I  /la/ifiened  at  that  time  to 
be  perfectly  at  leisure,  it  was  proposed,  that  I  should  communicate 
a  statement  of  my  ideas  on  the  meaning  of  those  extracts.     My 
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thoiights  were  accordingly  committed  to  paper  solely  "with  this  view. 
But,  previously  to  the  completion  of  the  task  which  I  had  imposed 
on  myself,  Mr.  Fleming's  Discourse  was  reprinted ;  and,  indepen- 
dently of  this,  my  observations  and  my  extracts  were  found  to  be 
too  bulky  to  be  inserted  in  the  work  intended  for  their  reception. 
In  these  circumstances,  I  entertained  serious  doubts,  whether  it 
would  be  the  \nser  course  to  commit  the  manuscript  to  the  press 
or  to  the  flames. 

Indeed,  averse  as  I  then  was  to  the  investigation  of  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  accustomed  to  employ  my  mind  upon  studies  altogether 
of  a  different  nature,  1  should  certainly  not  have  conunenced  the 
elucidation  of  Mr.  Fleming  at  all,  had  I  not  been  forcibly  influenced 
by  the  following  reasons.  I  was  led  to  understand,  that  some  very 
scanty  extracts  from  Mr.  Flerhing  had  been  circulated  with  great 
Industry*;  that  they  had,  by  means  of  studied  misrepresentation, 
been  described  as  highly  wifavorable  to  the  French  nation^  and 
countenancing  the  idea  of  their  conquest,  if  not  of  their  destruction ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  a  considerable  impression,  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  favorable  to  the  views  of  those  who  urged 
the  prosecution  of  the  present  war,  had  been  made  upon  the  minds 
of  many  individuals.  It  was  conceived  that  the  Deity,  by  the 
voice  of  his  prophet  in  former  ages,  had  manifested  his  displeasure 
against  the  people  of  France,  and  had  signified  his  intention  of 
inflicting  on  them  the  most  signal  punishment*. 

Regretting  that  such  an  opinion  should  be  in  any  degree  preva- 
lent ;  persuaded  that  the  words  of  this  writer,  when  examined, 
would  admit  of  no  such  interpretation  ;  convinced  that  too  great  a 
diversity  of  methods  had  already  been  employed  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  men  against  the  people  of  France  ;  I  thought  that  to 
print  the  words  of  Mr.  Fleming  at  some  length,  and  to  comment 


1  Among  other  modes  of  circulation,  passages  from  Mr.  Fleming's 
Discourse  were  inserted  in  several  of  the  ministerial  papers.  That  his 
meaning  was  originally  viewed  as  adverse  to  tlie  French,  may  also  from 
this  circumstance  be  inferred :  the  extracts  were  first  brought  into  public 
notice  bj'  a  member  of  the  sehate  and  the  administration,  and  a  zealous 
advocate  for  the  present  war. 

2  Being  myself  little  struck  with  the  prophetical  remarks  of  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, I  certainly  should  not  have  commented  upon  them  at  .all,  had  they 
not  become  the  objects  of  general  curiosity.  I  may  add,  what  I  know  to 
be  a  fact,  that  they  excited,  in  personages  of  the  most  elevated  rank  in 
this  country,  tlie  most  marked  attention. 
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upon  their  genuine  import,  might  be  attended  with  salutary  effects. 
The  freedom  and  independence  of  the  French  nation,  I  believed 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  liberty  of  mankind,  and  all 
their  most  valuable  interests.  Impressions,  unfavorable  to  ^his 
cause,  had  been  made  on  the  minds  of  many.  This  particular 
impression,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French  revolution,  dratyti 
from  the  contemplation  of  prophecy,  I  hoped  to  be  able  altogether 
to  erase ;  whilst  at  the  same  timce  I  was  happy  in  being  able  to 
circulate  ideas  of  an  opposite  tendency.  These,  then,  were  the 
reasons,  which  led  me  to  covvnence  this  work ;  and  I  thought  it 
impi'obable,  that  any  other  publication,  similar  to  my  own,  woul(J 
issue  from  the  press. 

But  although  the  greater  part  of  the  two  first  chapters  is  occu- 
pied in  considering  the  import  of  Mr.  Fleming's  interpretation  o.f 
a  single  prophecy  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  yet,  as  a  crowd  of  passages, 
more  or  less  interesting,  Averc  in  a  short  time  discovered  by  me  in 
the  commentators,  and  as  my  own  knowlege  of  the  subject  was 
gradually  augmented  by  reading  and  reflection,  I  was  induced, 
imperceptibly,  to  extend  my  plan,  and  at  length  to  enter  on  an 
extensive  examination  of  Jiiany  of  the  nnaccompHshed  profihecies  of 
scriiiture^.  Thus  the  elucidation  of  Mr.  Fleming  became  an  ob- 
ject of  very  inferior  moment ;  and  1  long  hesitated,  whether  all 
which  I  had  written  respecting  him  should  not  be  omitted. 

If  there  be  unaccomplished  prophecies  in  different  parts  of  Holy 
Writ,  as  there  certainly  are ;  and  if  the  general  meaning  of  many 
among  them  be  capable  of  being  penetrated  ;  no  man,  who  regards 
himself  as  a  jnember  of  civil  society,  earnestly  solicitous  for  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  mankind,  can  be  warranted  in  treat- 
ing them  with  a  careless  indifference.  Neither  can  any  well-intend- 
ed endeavor  to  illustrate  them,  however  imperfect,  be  justly  viewed 
as  in  any  degree  censurable.  '  If,'  sayS  a  late  writer,  '  the  w^ords 
jef  prophecy  really  have  their  completion  near  our  own  times,  ive 
Duglu  with  integrity  to  speak  out,  when  we  can  at  all  apprehend 

3  After  coming  to  a  resolution  of  publishing  my  thoughts  in  a  separate 
piimphlet,  I  fully  pm-posed  to  comprise  the  w'hole  within  a  single  sheet. 
iJy  gradual  accessions  it  has,  however,  branched  out  into  tliree  distinct 
Works,  and  of  these  one  consists  of  two  octavo  volumes.  Of  the  two 
unpublished  works  the  one  Is  mentioned  in  the  advertisement :  the  other^ 
which  would  form  a  bulky  pamphlet,  relates  to  the  causes  of  infidelity, 
and  to  the  effects  which  the  French  revolution  is  likely  uHimately  to  pro- 
duce with  respect  to  Christianity. 
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their  interprcttitian  ;  an<.l  tliat,  Avithout  fear  and  reserve*.'  Certain, 
inclee^ij  it  is,  that  he,  who  is  animated  witli  an  infiexlble  zeal  Tor 
the  interests  of  mankind,  will  not  be  intimidated  from  uttering; 
what  he  believes  to  be  important  truths,  from  his  kno-\v  is.  i^e  of  their 
being  distasteful  to  the  rulers  of  nations.  In  such  a  situation,  he 
is  not  Avithout  authoritative  examples  to  direct  his  conduct.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah,  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the  great  fovtiidcr  of  Chris- 
tianity, M'ere  not  deterred  from  t!ie  publication  of  bold  and  salutary- 
truths,  though  they  plainly  foresaw,  that  they  should,  in  conse- 
quence, encounter  the  charge  of  sedition,  and  excite  the  determined 
hostility  and  cruel  persecution  pf  their  infatuated  countrymen,  an^ 
of  the  unprincipled  governors  under  whose  jurisd;ction  they  lived. 
Amid  those  scenes  of  desolation  and  carnage,  which  have  re- 
cently occm-red  in  so  many  different  pai'ts  of  the  European  world ; 
in  the  midst  of  a  wai',  during  the  prosecution  of  which  the  multi- 
l)lied  outrages  of  the  continental  despots,  and  the  circumstances  of 
danger  in  which  France  has  been  placed,  have  provoked  many 
individuals  in  that  coinitry  to  a  long  scries  of  the  most  criminal 
excesses,  and  have  furnished  others  among  them  with  pretexts  for 
usurping  a  degree  of  authority,  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  freedom,  and  calculated  to  generate  a  desire  of  change  ^ ;  the 

4  Morsels  of  Critlcisin,  by  Edward  King',  Esq.  p.  442. 

5  '  It  was,'  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  '  tlie  infamous  club  of  Piltiit/,  the  asso- 
ciated sqcietj  of  despots,  that,  in  tlie  unprovoked  attack  on  tlie  infant 
liberty  of  a  people,  awakened  terror,  distrust,  and  cruelty.  Tliey  trembled 
for  their  freedom,  and  they  thought  every  moment  tliat  treachery  was 
about  to  rob  them  of  it,  Notlung  is  so  cowardly  as  fear  and  panic  ;  no- 
thing so  humane  as  courag-e.  When  the  French  were  under  the  influence 
of  this,  terror,  cruelty  and  oppression  rose.  To  what  other  cause  than 
this  can  the  cliange  be  attributed  ?  In  the  bcg-inning  of  tlie  revolution,  a 
system  mild  and  lenient  to  a  degree  perhaps  of  extrav-Tgant  refinement, 
was  embraced,  but  was  quickly  superccdeil  by  the  fears  which  external 
danger  and  domestic  distrust  hispired.  Terror  was  only  to  be  allayed  bv 
spreading  terror,  and  suspicions  by  suspicion.'  To  the  preceding  passage, 
which  is  from  a  speech  |of  Mr.  Sheridan  (Woodfall's  Parliam.  Reports, 
vol.  II.  p.  183,)  I  add  the  following  extract.  '  The  numerous  executions 
.and  repeated  massacres  in  Paris  and  the  depaitments  have  excited  univer- 
sal indignation,  and  thrown  a.i  ddium  on  the  whole  French  nation.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  make  some  allowance  for  situation  an.d  circum- 
jitances, ;  to  calculate  the  degree  of  degeneracy  and  even  cruelty,  super- 
induced by  ages  of  slavery  and  oppression  ;  to  recollect  the  hoiTors  of  a 
forygn,  war,  new  in  its  kind,  and  unheard  of  before  in  point  of  extent ;  to 
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friend  of  peace  and  liberty  cannot  but  lament  much  that  is  passing 
in  the  world,  and  may  perhaps,  occasionally,  feel  unwelcome  ap- 
prehensions respecting  the  final  issue  of  events.  The  following 
vplumes,  it  is  presumed,  are  not  altogether  unadapted,  to  mollify 
such  vmeasiness,  and  to  quiet  such  fears. 

Of  many  persons  it  is  undoubtedly  the  belief,  that  the  same  Great 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  has  coui^cted  events  so  as  to  terminate 
in  the  French  revolution,  has  also,  in  the  pi'ophetic  visions  of  St. 
John,  in  some  degree  given  previous  notice  of  the  accomplishment 
of  this  revolution.  But  shoiild  it  be  thpught,  that  the  book  of 
Revelation  affords  not  the  slenderest  clue  for  tracing  out  those 
events,  which  were  formerly  pointed  out  by  the  commentators, 
and  which  are  now  become  historically  true  ;  still  -vnll  some  of  the 
passages,  which  wpre  published  by  them  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  which  remarkably  coincide  with  the  important  changes  that 
have  recently  taken  place,  be  probably  conceived  not  undeserving 
of  preservation,  as  literary  curiosities  *.  It  may  be  added,  that 
many  of  the  volumes,  to  which  I  have  had  recourse,  are  scarce ; 
and  that  the  present  work  would  never  have  appeared  at  all,  had 
not  the  wi'iter  of  it  happened  to  possess  uncommon  opportunities 
of  access  to  treatises  and  to  commentaries,  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
phetic parts  of  the  sacred  volume.  But,  when  in  possession  of 
these  opportunities,  to  have  made  no  attempt  for  serving  the  cause 
of  truth  and  freedom,  would  perhaps  ha've  been  a  culpiible  omis- 
sion. 

It  is  remarked  by  bishop  Newton,  that '  the  prophecies,  though 
written  by  different  men  in  different  ages,  have  yet  a  visible  con- 
nection and  dependency,  an  entire  harmony  and  agreement  one 
with  another.  At  the  same  time  that  there  is  such  perfect  har- 
mony, there  is  also  great  variety;  and  the  same  things  are  foretold 
by  different  prophets  in  a  different  manner,  and  with  different  cir- 


ki^ep  in  mind  tlie  enormities  always  engendered  by  civil  commotions,  aiul 
the  madness  necessai'ily  excited  by  the  temporary  deprivation  and  the 
dread  of  approaching-  famine.  After  all,  these  must  only  be  considei'ed 
as  tending  to  alleviate,  rather  than  to  justify,  the  excesses  that  have  been 
committed-,  but,  upon  due  investig-ation,  it  will  perhaps  be  discoverei!, 
that  the  guilt  and  disgrace  attach  solely  to  a  bloody  and  triumphant  faction, 
now  laid  in  the  dust,  and  that  the  crimes,  which  have  staiiied  the  annals 
of  France,  ?iave  been  perpetrated  by  a  few  individuals,  ratlicr  than  the 
whole  nation.' 
6  I  particulsniy  refer  to  the  passages  contained  in  ch.  VIIL 
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cumstances'.'  Upon  these  observations,  it  is  hoped,  the  following 
sheets  may  serve  to  throw  some  additional  rays  of  light  and  evi- 
dence. 

Nor  am  I  altogether  without  the  hope,  that  they  may  lead  some 
individuals  to  bend  a  share  of  their  attention  to  the  prophetic  Avrit- 
ings,  who  have  hitherto  treated  them  with  Ipvity  and  with  neglect } 
and  that  it  may  thus,  perhaps,' be  the  occasion  of  their  seeing  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  placed  in  so  strong  a  light,  as  to  corrobo- 
rate their  belief,  or  to  dissipate  their  scruples  ^.  Tp  those  who  are 
examining  these  evidences,  bishop  Butler  recommends,  that  they 
should  '  set  down  every  thing,  Avliich  they  think  may  be  of  any 
real  weight  at  all  in  proof  of  it,  and  particularly  the  many  seeming 
completions  of  prophecy :  and  they  will  find,'  adds  the  prelate^ 
*  that,  judging  by  the  natural  rules,  by  which  we  judge  of  probable 
evidence  in  common  n^atters,  they  amount  to  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  proof,  upon  such  a  joint  review,  than  could  be  supposed 
upon  considering  them  separately,  at  different  times ;  how  strong 
soever  the  proof  might  before  appear  to  them,  upon  such  separate 
views  of  it.  For  probable  proofs,  by  being  added,  not  only  encrease 
the  evidence,  but  multiply  it'.  If  this  reasoning  be  solid,  any 
Avork,  by  which  persons  may  be  incited  to  inspect  with  care  a  num- 
ber of  the  principal  scriptural  predictions,  cannot  but  be  of  service. 

Another  passage  from  the  same  sagacious  prelate  may  also  de- 
serve to  be  cited,  as  it  serves  to  display  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject,  which  is  treated  of  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  present 
work.  After  observing,  that '  it  requires  a  good  degree  of  know- 
lege,  and  a  great  calmness  and  consideration,  to  be  able  to  judge, 
thoroughly,  of  the  cTidcnce  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  from  that 
part  of  the  prophetic  liistory,  v.hich  relates  to  the  situation  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  to  the  state  of  the  church,  from  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  to  the  present  time  ;'  he  says,  '  but 
it  appears,  from  a  general  view  of  it,  to  be  very  material.  And 
those  persons,  who  have  thoroughly  examined  it,  and  some  ol' 


7  Diss,  on  the  Propli.  vol.  III.  p.  421. 
8*1  have  ever  thoug-ht,'  says  bishop  Warburton,  « the  propliecies  rc-f 
Liling-  to  Anticlirist,  interspersed  iip  and  down  the  New  and  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  most  convincing'  proof  of  tlie  truth  of  the  Cliristian  religion, 
that  any  moral  matter  is  capable  of  receiving.'  Warburton's  '^Vorks,  4to. 
vol.  VL  p.  383. 

9  Analogy  of  Rel.  Nat.  and  Rev.  1750,  p.  399. 
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tkem  were  men  of  the  coolest  tempers,  greatest  capacities,  and 
least  liable  to  imputations  of  prejudice,  insist  upon  it  as  determi- 
nately  conclusive '°.' 

By  interspersing  among  the  interpretations  of  prophecy  some 
political  truths,  I  likewise  indulged  the  expectation,  that  there 
might  be  a  probable  chance  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  class 
of  persons,  who  are  indeed  to  the  sacred  oracles  sedulously  atten- 
tive, but  are  altogether  negligent  of  political  inquiries.  Strongly 
impressed  as  I  am  with  the  importance  of  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  government,  unalterably  convinced  as  I  am  of  the  mighty  in- 
fluence of  freedom  on  the  virtue  and  the  felicity  of  mankind,  I  could 
not  but  think  myself  usefully  employed,  in  case  I  were  able,  by 
any  mcidental  observations,  in  any  degree  to  augment  the  thirst 
for  political  knowlege,  or  to  heighten  the  love  of  liberty. 

I  had  also  a  farther  end  in  view.     Such  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
bable course  of  future  events  I  designed  to  exhibit,  as  would  fur- 
nish a  new  motive  for  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
and  powerfully  dispose  the  mind  to  seriousness  and  self-examina- 
tion.   If  we  discover,  by  an  attention  to  prophecy,  and  an  inspection 
of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  the 
period  is  arrived,  or  is  probably  about  to  arrive,  when  many  of 
them  are  to  undergo  mighty  changes,  or  are  to  be  visited  with 
signal  calamities ;  What  is  the  conclusion  which  this  prospect  into 
futurity  should  lead  every  man  to  form,  and  what  is  the  conduct 
\vhich  it  ought  to  produce  ?     Surely  it  ought  to  operate  as  a  new 
and  pressing  stimulus  to  the  practice  of  virtue.     The  mind  of  the 
Englishman  in  particular  it  should  influence.  Whilst  Great  Britain 
has  seen  the  flames  of  war  blazing  in  the  towns  and  provinces  of 
the  nations  that  surround  her,  and,  after  short  intervals,  repeatedly 
lighted  up  afresh  ;  she  herself,  during  a  period  of  an  hundred  and 
forty  years,  has  experienced  a  singular  prolongation  of  good  fortune, 
and  has  almost  entirely  escaped  from  those  cruel  ravages,  which 
hostile  armies  would  have  committed  upon  her  territories.     Now 
if  this  be  an  accurate  statement,  and  what  has  been  asserted  be 
moreover  true,  that,  during  a  large  portion  of  this  time,  she  has 
taken  a  very  active  and  criminal  part  in  kindling  the  torch  of  dis- 
cord, and  in  extending  the  devastations  of  war,  either  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  North  America,  or  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  in  the  wide 

10  P.  395 
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spreading  regions  of  Africa ;  is  there  not  reason  to  fear,  that  thtf 
time  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  she  will  in  her  turn  suffer  those 
calamities,  which  her  government  has  been  so  industrious  to  inflict 
lipon  other  nations ;  and  which,  when  inflicted,  so  many  of  her 
people  have  viewed  wilh  acquiescence,  if  not  with  ap])robation  and 
triumph?  Does  not  sacred,  and  does  not  profane  history,  infonn 
iiS;  that  it  has  ever  been  the  plan  of  Divine  Pi-ovidence  at  length  to 
chastise  and  humble  those  nations,  Aihich  are  swelled  with  pride, 
corrupted  by  luxury,  and  disgraced  by  any  signal  and  multiplied 
acts  of  o]ipression  or  rapine  ?  A  re  we  not  apprized,  that  the  guilt 
of  nations,  as  '.veil  as  of  individuals,  is  enhanced  m  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  light  and  knowlege,  which  Heaven  has  vouchsafed  to 
them?  To  the  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  reflections  of  this  de- 
scription may  be  unacceptable.  But  they  are  not  unseasonable. 
They  ought  to  stimidate  every  man  strenuously  to  endeavor,  as  far 
the  influence  of  his  individual  efforts  will  extend,  to  lead  Such  a 
mora!  and  religious  life,  as  will  be  calculated  to  avert  from  his 
country  the  impending  punishment  of  an  offended  Deity.  Then, 
whatever  may  be  the  characters  of  other  men,  and  however  dark 
the  complexion  of  external  events,  he  will  feel  the  conciousness  of 
having  acted  well,  and  the  approbation  of  Almighty  God  he  will 
assuredly  ol^tain.  The  more  there  are,  says  a  celebrated  writer, 
'  who  cultivate  a  sense  of  piety  to  God,  (which  will  always  lead  to 
Suppress  resentment,  and  to  promote  good  will  towards  men,)  the 
more  favor,  in  the  righteous  administration  of  Providence,  will  be 
shewn  to  the  country  in  which  they  shall  be  found.".' 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  so  large  a  proportion  are  corrupt, 
m  consequence  of  the  very  defective  state  of  education,  and  the 
existing  systems  of  religion  and  go\'ernment,  that,  I  fear,  it  is  to 
be  apprehended,  many  of  them  must,  in  order  to  be  purified,  pass 
through  very  considerable  distresses.  The  observations,  that  fol- 
low, the  mind  contemplates  with  a  degree  of  timorous  solicitude', 
imd  yields  to  them  a  tardy  and  reluctant  acquiescence.  '  For  the 
reformation  of  a  whole  people,  and  especially  of  the  higher  classes', 
nothing,'  ^ays  Dr.  Aikin,  '  caji  be  relied  ujioii  but  one  of  those  grand 
remedial  processes,  which  ai'e  probably  within  the  moral  plan  of 
Providence.  Nations,  whom  a  long  course  of  prosperity  has  ren- 
dered vain,  arrogant,  and  luxurious,  in  whom  increasing  opulence 
has  generated  increased  wants  and  desires,  for  the  gratification  of 

11  Dr.  Priestley's  Fast  Ser.  for  Feb.  28,  1794,  p.  32, 
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V^hich  all  barriers  of  honor  and  justice  are  broken  down,  who  are 
arrived  at  that  state  in  which,  according  to  the  energetic  expression 
of  the  Poman  historian,  they  can  neither  bear  their  vices  nor  the 
remedies  of  them  ;  are  only  to  be  brought  back  to  a  right  sense  of 
things  by  some  signal  catastrophe,  which  shall  change  the  whole 
form  of  their  affairs,  and  oblige  them  to  set  out  afresh,  as  it  were 
in  the  world.'  Tliis  ingenious  author  then  adds, '  A  conviction  that 
such  events  are  necessary,  and  that  they  are  kindly  intended  as 
remedies  of  greater  evils  than  they  immediately  occasion,  is  the 
only  consideration  that  can  tranquilise  the  heart  of  a  benevolent  man, 
who  lives  in  a  period  when  these  awful  operations  are  in  a  peculiar 
manner  carrying  on.  It  may  reconcile  him  to  the  various  delays 
and  fluctuations  in  the  piT>gress  towards  a  final  event,  which  he 
cannot  but  ardently  desire.  When  he  wishes  for  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  things  by  the  quiet  operation  of  reason,  without  any  of  the 
harsh  methods  by  which  stubborn  vices  are  to  be  forcibly  eradicated, 
he  wishes  for  an  impracticability  as  great,  as  the  surgeon,  who 
would  hope  to  cure  an  inveterate  cancer  without  the  knife  or  the 
caustic  ".' 

It  is,  says  Dr.  Priestley,  a  <  consolation,  that  seasons  of  war,  and 
great  calamities  of  any  kind,  cannot,  in  their  own  nature,  be  of 
long  continuance.  In  proportion  to  their  violence,  they  must  be  of 
short  duration  ;  and,  as  in  the  natural  world  storms  and  hurricanes 
are  of  use,  in  clearing  the  atmosphere,  producing  a  better  temper- 
ature of  air,  and  a  more  serene  and  cloudless  sky,  than  could  have 
been  had  without  them,  let  us  not  doubt,  but  that  the  same  will  be 
the  issue  of  storms  and  hurricanes  in  the  civil  world,  be  their  vio- 
lence ever  so  great,  and  the  devastation  they  make  ever  so  exten- 
sive'^^ 

Perhaps  also,  at  such  a  period  as  the  present,  thete  is  another 
point  of  view,  in  which  any  attempt  at  a  sober  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  most  important  unaccomplished  predictions  of  scripture 
may  be  regarded  as  seasonable  and  useful.  As  far  as  its  influence  ex- 
tends, may  it  not  tend  to  prevent  the  unsuspecting  from  misplacing 
their  confidence,  and  having  recourse  to  publications  altogether 
wild  and  fanciful ;  and  may  not  such  a  work  fall  perhaps  into  the 
hands  of  some  individuals,  whom  it  may  preserve  from  the  conta- 
gion of  credulity,  a  disease  and  debility  of  the  mind.  Which,  like  the 


12  Letters  frovi  a  Father  to  his  Son,  1793,  p.  182. 
13.  Fast  Scrm.  for  Api-.  19,  179",  p.  "4. 
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poison  of  infidelity,  is  principally  propagated  by  an  interconrsc  with 
those,  to  whom  the  infection  is  already  communicated  '■*  ?  At  a 
time,  when  the  human  understanding  contemplates  with  wonder 
occurrences,  the  most  momentuous  and  unexampled,  following 
each  other  with  rapid  movement ;  at  an  xra,  when  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  men  are  fixed  on  the  convulsions,  which  agitate  nations, 
and  alter  the  established  arrangements  of  society  ;  persons  of  a 
warm  imagination,  by  accustoming  themselves  to  indulge  and  pro- 
long its  excursions,  and  by  endeavoring  to  pierce  the  cloud  that  is 
spread  over  futurity,  will  sometimes  suffer  their  ideas  to  be  worked 
up  to  such  a  pitch  of  extravagance,  till  at  length  it  terminates  in  a 
partial  insanity  ;  and  a  number  of  crafty  impostors,  or  of  wild  en- 
thusiasts, may  be  expected  to  start  up  in  different  places,  who  will 
boldly  allege  their  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  and  claim  to  inspi- 
ration, and  persist  to  maintain,  that  they  are  commissioned  to  reveal 
to  mankind  some  of  those  intei'esting  events,  wliich  are  destined 
hereafter  to  happen.  The  mind  that  is  active  and  ardent  cannot, 
indeed,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  extinguish  its  solicitude  to  learn 

14  That  arrogant  pretensions,  and  wild  absurdit}-,  ai"e  still  secui-e  of 
being  listened  to  by  numbers  with  eager  curiosity  or  blind  acquiescence, 
the  many  prosel}tes,  gained  by  Richard  Brothers,  ha\e  afforded  a  recent 
and  decisive  proof*  But  the  year  1750  afforded  a  yet  more  memorable 
instance  of  the  infectious  natm-e  of  credulity.  On  the  8th  of  Februarj , 
and  again  on  the  8th  of  March  in  that  yeai-,  a  considerabfe  shock  of  an 
earthquake  was  felt  in  London.  In  consequence,  says  Smollett,  *  a  fanatic 
soldier— boldly  prophesied,  that  the  next  shock  would  happen  on  tbe  same 
day  of  April,  and  totally  destroy  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,' 
and  his  prediction  was  listened  to  with  terror.  Those,  says  the  historian 
(Hist,  of  Engl,  from  the  Revolution,  vol.  III.  p.  271,)  '  whom  fortune  had 
enabled  to  retire  from  the  devoted  city,  fled  to  the  country  with  huz-i-y  and 
precipitation,  insomuch  that  the  highways  were  encumbered  with  horses 
and  carriages.  Many,  who  had,  in  the  beginning,  combated  these  gi'ound- 
less  feai's  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  ridicule,  began  insensibly  to 
imbibe  the  cont.iglon,  and  felt  their  hearts  fail,  in  proportion  as  the  hour 
of  probation  approached :  even  «cience  and  ])hilosop]iy  were  not  proof 
against  the  unaccountable  effects  of  this  communication.  In  after-ages  it 
will  hardly  be  believed,  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  day  of  April,  the 
open  fields  that  skirt  the  metropolis  were  filled  with  an  incredible  number 
of  people,  assembled  in'  chairs,  in  chaises,  and  coaches,  as  well  as  on  foot, 
who  waited  in  the  most  fearful  suspense,  until  morning  and  the  return  of 
day  disproved  the  truth  of  the  dreadful  prophecy.'  See  a  similar  state- 
ment of  facts  in  the  Historical  Clu-onicle  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,. 
vol.  XX.  p.  184. 
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■somewhat  of  futurity  ;  and,  like  our  other  passions,  it  is  sufficient 
to  regulate,  without  suppressing,  it.  What,  then,  is  the  course, 
which  reason  points  out  to  us  as  proper  to  be  pursued  ?  Our  anxi- 
ety to  acquire  some  information  of  events,  antecedently  to  their  oc- 
currence, she  teaches  us  to  moderate  ;  and  instructs  us,  that  there 
are  two  methods,  by  recurring  to  which  we  may  hope  in  some  de- 
gree to  gratify  our  desires.  Attentively  surveying  the  face  of  af- 
fairs and  the  existing  state  of  the  world,  we  must  apply  to  the 
changes,  which  are  hereafter  to  take  place  in  them,  those  maxims 
of  wisdom  and  principles  of  decision,  which  an  inspection  of  the 
transactions  of  history,  and  the  works  of  the  most  enlightened  po- 
liticians, unite  to  suggest :  consulting  the  authentic  pages  of  scrip- 
tural prophecy,  we  must  examine  which  of  their  predictions  re- 
main unfulfilled,  and  cautiously  apply  to  their  explanation  those 
rules  of  interpretation  and  criticism,  which  an  observation  of  the 
prophecies  already  accomplished,  and  the  writings  of  the  most  ap- 
proved commentators,  combine  to  afford. 

Having  explained,  through  such  a  number  of  pages,  the  motives 
which  excited  me  to  commence,  and  those  which  have  animated 
me  to  complete,  my  work  ;  I  shall  now  say  somewhat  on  the  man- 
ner in  nvhich  it  is  executed.,  and  on  the  nature  of  its  contents. 

If  any  events,  from  their  magnitude  and  importance,  deserve  to 
be  foretold  in  the  prophetic  scriptures,  the  French  revolution  ap- 
pears to  be  an  event  of  that  kind.  The  certainty  of  its  being  pre- 
dicted in  the  Apocalypse  I  do  not,  however,  undertake  to  prove. 
But  this  I  may  engage  to  shew,  without  the  least  hazard  of  failure, 
that  the  interpretations  of  the  commentators,  relative  to  a  revolution 
in  France,  are  decidedly  favorable  to  the  French  nation.  Having 
transcribed  from  so  great  a  number  of  them,  it  cannot  be  expected, 
that  I  should  be  responsible  for  the  conclusiveness  of  all  their  rea- 
sonings ;  or  that,  amid  so  great  a  variety  of  extracts,  some  asser- 
tions should  not  be  found,  built  upon  doubtful  grounds.  Neither 
can  it  reasonably  be  expected,  that  the  conclusions,  which  I  my- 
self have  drawn  from  an  inspection  of  the  prophets  and  the  com- 
mentators, respecting  futurity,  should  all  have  an  equal  degree  of 
evidence,  or  be  exempt  from  difficulty.  With  regard  to  many 
prophecies,  it  were  vain  to  look  for  their  CertaiJi  Interpretation, 
prior  to  their  Actual  Accomplishment. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  present  work,  this,  how- 
ever, may  be  stated,  that  the  author  of  it  has  taken  more  pains,  than 
most  preceding  writers  have  done,  to  ascertain  the  settled  and  prcr 
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cise  imfiort  of  the  symbols  of  the  firofihets.  But,  although  I  have 
in  this  manner  attempted  to  guard  against  mistake,  I  am  far  from 
flattering  myself  with  the  hope,  that  I  have  always  succeeded  in 
the  attempt.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  predictions,  which  are  treat- 
ed QQ,  are  so  many  in  number^  and  so  difficult  of  exfiUcation^  I  con- 
clude^  that  I  must  sometimes  have  fallen  into  error.  A  positive 
tone  I  have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  avoid. 

If,  indeed,  prophecy  be  regarded  as  a  growing  evidence  ;  if  it 
be  admitted  to  be  a  species  of  proof  attendant  on  revelation,  which 
is  perpetually  receiving  accessions  of  strength  and  clearness  (and 
this  is  the  light  it  which  it  must  necessarily  be  viewed) ;  the  re- 
flecting mind,  antecedently  to  its  examination  of  any  particular  pas- 
sages of  the  prophets,  will  be  led  to  expect,  that  their  predictions, 
especially  if  unfulfilled,  will,  during  a  long  period,  have  a  mixture 
of  light  and  shade,  and  that  they  will  sometimes  be  darkened  by 
obscurities'',  the  removal  of  which  will  baffle  tlie  skill  of  criticism 
and  the  vigilance  of  inquiry.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  period  must 
at  length  ai-rive,  when  the  voice  of  prophecy,  like  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  would  be  irresistibly  convincing,  and  would  force  the 
most  careless  and  the  most  sceptical  observer  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  tlie  truth  of  revelation.  But  it  might  be  shewn,  that,  if 
prophecy  Avere  thus  constituted,  it  would  be  incompatible  with  that 
state  of  preparation  and  discipline'^,  which  is  essential  to  the  growth 
and  the  stability  of  virtue,  and  which  infinite  wisdom  discerns  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  infancy  of  our  species. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  7nost  Imfiortant  of  the  Conclusionsy 
contained  in  the  following  work,  it  will,  I  hope,  he  found,  that  they 
are  deduced  from  the  prophetic  scriptures  upon  the  surest  grounds. 

Almost  all  the  chapters  consist  of  illustrations  of  particular  pro- 
phecies. But  the  tliird,  the  fourth,  and  the  nineteenth  chapters, 
contain  general  remarks ;  and  are  designed  to  support  the  evi- 
dences, or  to  illustrate  the  nature,  of  prophecy.  Every  where,  in- 
deed, it  has  been  my  endeavor,  in  explaining,  and  in  vindicating, 
the  interpretations  that  are  advanced  by  myself  on  the  commenta- 


15  '  Prophecies,'  says  Dr.  Th.  Burnet,  '  rise  sometimes  witli  an  even, 
gradual  liglit,  as  the  day  riseth  upon  tlie  liorizon  :  and  sometimes  break 
out  suddenly  like  a  fire,  and  we  arc  not  aware  of  their  approach,  until  we 
see  them  accomplished.'     Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  vol.  II.  p.  58. 

16  On  this  subject  see  Chapters  W .  XIZ.  and  XZZ.  of  the  following' 
work. 
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tors,  to  select  such  observations,  as  are  calculated  not  merely  to 
confirm  the  particular  point  under  consideration,  but  such  as  are 
capable  of  general  afiplicadon  in  the  study  of  prophecy.  With  a 
view  also  of  facilitating  the  interpretation  of  the  prophets  in  general, 
besides  a  general  index,  and  one  which  refers  to  the  texts  which  are 
illustrated,  an  alphabetic  list  of  the  prophetic  symbols,  explained  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  has  been  annexed  at  the  end  of  it.  In  order 
lihewise  to  render  it  more  generally  interesting,  it  has  been  my  aim, 
as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit,  to  guard  against 
a  dull  uniformity  :  and,  in  the  illustration  of  prophecy,  I  have  been 
encouraged  to  introduce  a  greater  number  of  minute  facts,  than  I 
othervidse  should  have  ventured  to  have  done,  from  the  hope  that 
many  of  them  would  appear  curious  or  novel  to  the  majority  of  my 

readers. 

As  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  are  of  a  general  nature,  con- 
taining extracts  and  remarks  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, the  reader,  should  he  feel  himself  uninterested  by  Mr. 
Fleming's  interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Vial,  may  pass  over  the  two 
first  chapters,  and  commence  the  work  with  the  perusal  of  the 
third. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  materials  of  the  present  work 
have  not  been  dug  afresh  out  of  the  quarry  of  the  mind,  but  have 
been  applied  to  use  ready-wrought ;  it  may  with  truth  be  observed, 
that  the  literary  structure  which  is  erected,  whatever  be  its  faults, 
as  a  ivhole,  is  entirely  different  from  any  which  has  before  been 
raised.     Whether  it  be  altogether  temporary,  and  whether  it  have 
any  harmony  in  its  diflerent  parts,  or  solidity  in  its  foundations, 
those  will  determine,  v/ho  shall  submit  to  the  task  of  examining  the 
symmetry  of  the  former,  and  inspecting  the  strength  of  the  latter. 
On  the  fidelity  with  Avhich  the  extracts  have  been  transcribed 
from  the  commentators  the  reader  may  place  the  fullest  confidence. 
Almost  invariably  have  they  been  copied  from  the  original  works. 
I  am  aAvare,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  meaning  of  the  authors  whom 
1  quote  would  have  been  more  full  and  apparent,  had  the  passages 
from  them  ahvays  extended  to  a  considerable  length  ;  but  I  am 
also  equally  aware,  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  besides  the 
insupportable  drudgery  of  transcribing,  the  work  Avoukl  have  swelled 
into  a  bulky  folio,  abounding  with  passages  uninteresting  and  un- 
connected ;  and  that  it  would,  in  consequence,  have  deservedly  re- 
mained unread  and  unpurchased.     I,  therefore,  do  not  undertake  to 
explaui  the  systems  of  any  of  the  writers  that  are  quoted  by  me. 
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On  the  same  weighty  grounds,  I  have  also  found  it  necessary  to 
abstain  from  noticing  interpretations  which  I  do  not  approve.     But, 
though  tliis  is  my  general  rule,  and  though  each  delation  from  it 
has  augmented  the  size  of  the  work,  I  have,  in  some  instances, 
thought  a  departure  from  it  admissible.     The  writer,  whose  con- 
trariety of  sentiment  I  have  most  frequently  mentioned,  is  Bishop 
Newton  }  having  thought  it  particularly  proper  to  single  him  out, 
because  his  Dissertations  on  the  Profihecies  have  passed  through  a 
number  of  editions,  and  are  to  be  ever)"^  where  met  with ;  and 
therefore  it  is  in  the  reader's  power  to  examine- what  are  the  argu- 
ments, which  the  learned  prelate  has  advanced  on  the  other  side  of 
tlie  question.     Had  the  subject,  on  which  the  bishop  of  Bristol  has 
written,  been  of  a  temporary  nature,  or  had  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries been  held  in  small  estimation'^  by  the  public,  I   should  not 
so  often  have  noticed  his  opinions  in  order  to  combat  them  ;  and, 
to  prove  that   I   am  far  from  intending,  agreeably  to  a  method 
adopted  by  many  antagonists,  to  depreciate  his  work,   and  to  treat 
it  with  neglect,  I  have  introduced  from  his  Dissertations,  which 
are  certainly  written  with  ability,  and  discover  a  vvide  range  of  read- 
ing and  investigation,  numerous  extracts,  which  coincide  with  my 
own  views,  and  appear  to  have  a  fair  claim  on  the  reader's  atten- 
tion.    But  the  utility  of  examining  the  solidity  of  the   conclusions 
contained  in   any  literary  performance,  and  of  detecting  what  is 
mistated  and  erroneous,  rises  in  proportion  to  the  reputation  to 
which  it  has  attained,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  been 
perused. 

Some  persons,  it  has  been  observed,  possibly  may  object  against 
the  brevity  of  some  of  the  extracts.  But  it  is  apprehended,  that  an 
objection  of  a  difterent  kind  is  far  more  likely  to  be  alleged.  The 
quotations,  it  is  feared,  have  been  dispersed  with  too  lavish  a  hand. 
In  forming  my  o\vn  opinions,  a  considerable  benefit  has,  however, 
resulted  from  the  occasional  consultation  of  a  number  of  vvriters  : 
by  comparing  their  sentiments,  and  gathering  their  scattered  Ughts, 
I  have  been  enabled  more  nicely  to  weigh  the  evidence  of  their  se- 
veral interpretations,  and  to  ascertain  the  import  of  particular 
passages  M'ith  a  degree  of  assurance,  which  I  otherwise  could  not 
liave  obtained.     And  the  numerous  extracts  of  a  similar  tenor. 


17  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations  liave  been  published  in  the  Germau 
and  Danish  languages. 
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however  chargeable  with  tecUousness,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  produc- 
tive of  the  same  benefit  to  the  reader  ;  that  of  imparting  to  him  a 
stronger  assurance  in  the  alleged  interpretations. 

Indeed,  this  was  perhaps  my  most  difficult  task.  I  was  fearful, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  stating  the  interpretations  of  the  commentators 
in  so  brief  a  manner,  that  they  should  not  be  of  authority,  and 
should  be  unadapted  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  vi^as  equally  apprehensive,  lest  my  accumulation  of  quota- 
tions and  of  references'*  should  be  so  great,  as  to  become  intolerably 
tedious.  Whether  a  middle  course  has  been  pursued  with  any 
degree  of  success,  is  for  the  reader  to  determine. 

Let  him  not,  therefore,  form  the  erroneous  svipposition,  that  au- 
thorities have  been  omitted  to  be  quoted,  only  when  no  authori- 
ties'^ were  to  be  obtained.  And  it  may  be  obsei-ved,  that  to  dif- 
ferent comments,  I  had  recourse  for  different  purposes ;  and,  on  no 
one  point,  have  all  those  been  examined  to  which  I  had  access. 
The  prosecution  of  a  contrary  method  would,  indeed,  have  been  a 
task,  at  once  toilsome,  inconvenient,  and  superfluous. 

With  respect  to  the  philological  observations  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  introduce,  and  the  remarks  on  Greek  words,  care  has  been 
taken  that  they  should  not  be  numerous  ;  and,  to  prevent  the 
reader  from  being  impeded  by  them  in  his  progress,  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  thrown  into  the  notes. 

As  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro7nan  Empire  is 
an  expensive  work,  and  of  great  extent ;  as  Mr.  Gibbon  is  a 
writer  of  the  highest  rank,  w  ith  respect  to  the  ability  which  he 
displays,  and  the  information  which  he  communicates ;  as  he  will 
be  exempt  from  all  suspicion  of  partiality  to  the  Christian  religion, 
and  of  any  design  to  throw  a  light  on  the  subject  of  prophecy  ;  I 
have  thought  myself  justified  in  extracting  from  him  a  consider- 
able number  of  passages,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  predictions  of  scripture.  With  respect  to  those  of 
my  readers  who  have  previously  perused  them,  it  is  sufficient  to 


18  It  is  principally  on  account  of  Daubuz's  vast  accumulation  of  references 
and  authorities,  that  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  has  rarely  been 
perused,  though  perhaps  more  valuable  than  any  other,  and  certainly  en- 
riched with  more  copious  stores  of  learning. 

19  The  interpretations  of  particular  passages,  after  being  collected, 
have  not  unfrequcHtly  been  thrown  aside ;  for  sometimes  one  comment- 
ator is  most  happy  in  the  clearness  of  his  illustrations  ;  sometimes  another. 
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remark,  that,  besides  being  quoted  for  a  purpose  to  which  they 
were  never  before  applied,  they  are  unquestionably  deserving  of  a 
second  perusal. 

Concluding  that  those  writers,  who  possess  an  acknowleged 
share  of  reputation,  are  the  best  entitled  to  a  favorable  hearing,  and 
are  most  likely  to  obtain  it,  to  them  I  have  generally  appealed  ; 
and  from  the  more  obscure  annotators  on  the  Apocalypse  have 
sparingly  quoted.  Bishop  Newton,  speaking  of  those  who  have 
cemmented  on  it,  says,  *  our  obligations  are  owing  to  three  parti- 
cularly, Mr.  Mede,  Vitringa,  and  Daubuz^°.'  To  them,  there- 
fore, I  have  often  recurred  ;  and,  as  I  know  no  commentator,  who 
can  be  compared  with  the  last  of  the  three,  and  with  Dn.  Lancas- 
ter who  has  copied  from  him,  for  the  accuracy,  the  care,  and  the 
consistency,  with  which  they  have  explained  the  prophetic  sym- 
bols, I  have  quoted  from  these  two  clergymen  with  more  than  or- 
dinary frequency. 

The  size  of  the  present  publication  would  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced, had  it  not  been  conceived,  that  there  was  an  intimate  de- 
pendency of  its  several  parts,  and  had  they  not  appeared  to  be  so 
adjusted,  as  mutually  to  impart  light  and  evidence.  Among  the 
most  powerful  of  the  motives,  which  have  prompted  me  to  admit 
so  many  citations  and  authorities,  is  my  solicitude  to  shew,  that  a 
great  part  of  my  ideas  on  prophecy  have  long  ago  been  enter- 
tained by  such  as  have  made  that  subject  their  study  ;  and  that 
they  must,  therefore,  have  been  suggested  by  an  insfiection  of  the 
jirojihetic  symbols  themselves  without  any  retrospect  to  those  great 
events,  which  have  recently  arrested  the  attention,  and  now  shake 
the  governments,  of  tlie  European  world.  Many  passages  also  I 
have  been  induced  the  more  easily  to  insert,  because  they  proceed 
from  such  writers,  as  can  never  be  cliarged  with  entertaining  sen- 
timents hostile  to  the  power  either  of  kings  or  of  priests.  Of  the 
strong  declarations,  which  occur  in  the  present  volumes,  resulting 
from  the  study  of  prophecy,  and  levelled  against  civil  tyrants  or 
sacerdotal  usurpation,  not  a  few,  indeed,  v/ill  demonstrate  the 
mighty  power  of  truth,  and  the  irresistible  clearness  of  some  parts 
of  the  scriptural  prophecies ;  for  it  will  be  seen,  that  such  decla- 
rations have  not  unfrequently  escaped  from  tl:e  pens  of  those, 
whose  projects,  prejudices,  and  situations  powerfully  prompted 
them,  on  such  subjects  as  these,  to  caution  and  to  silence.     Often 


20  Dissert,  on  the  Proph.  vol.  III.  p.  8. 
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would  the  labor  of  nvnting  have  been  less  than  that  of  collect- 
ing. But  it  was  the  aim  of  the  avithor  to  convince  ;  and  this  aim> 
in  many  cases,  appeared  most  likely  to  be  attained  by  appealing 
to  vpriters,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  abilities  or  their  learn- 
ing, and  whose  opinions  carry  with  them  a  degree  of  weight  and 
authority. 

Should  the  reader  be  of  opinion,  that  any  of  the  more  important 
conclusions,  contained  in  the  following  pages,  are  unaccompanied  by 
any  satisfactory  proofs ;  let  him  recollect,  that  he  will  not,  from 
that  circumstance,  be  authorised  in  deciding,  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  being  proved.  I^et  him  be  reminded,  that  no  error  is  more 
frequent  than  to  attribute  a  deficiency  in  the  mode  of  treating  a 
subject  to  the  subject  itself.  That  he  may  not,  in  this  instance,  be 
deceived  by  this  error,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  present  vo- 
lumes may  be  the  less  likely  to  disappoint  him ;  I  think  it  right 
to  acknowlege,  that,  in  consequence  of  having  altogether  ne- 
glected the  study  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  I  know  not  that 
I  had,  till  the  year  before  last,  and  before  a  part  of  it  had  passed 
away,  read  a  single  page  of  any  one  of  the  writers  on  those  two 
prophets.  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  researches  of  a  single 
individual  on  a  subject  like  this,  if  it  be  a  part  of  his  object  to  col- 
lect authorities  on  any  jiarticular  points.)  even  if  carried  on  for  se. 
veral  years,  must  necessarily  be  partial  and  confined. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  comparatively  small  portion  of  time? 
which  I  have  dedicated  to  the  study  of  prophecy  ;  when  I  contrast 
the  imperfection  of  the  execution  with  the  extent  of  my  design  and 
the  importance  of  ray  subject ;  I  feel  happy,  that  I  have  in  some 
degree  the  power  of  shielding  myself  from  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption, as  I  have  been  able  truly  to  assert,  that  the  present  work 
derived  not  its  origin  from  a  consciousness  of  my  being- competent 
to  the  performance,  but  that  it  has  been  the  result  of  different  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  and  has  been  swelled,  by  little  and  little,  to 
a  size  which  was  very  far  from  my  primary  intention. 

At  a  time  when  three  hundred  pages  of  it  were  printed,  much 
of  the  remaining  part  was  yet  unwritten.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
some  advantageous  alterations  might  have  been  made  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  work.  But  I  know  not,  that  I  should  have  been 
able  to  have  introduced  any  very  material  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and,  indeed,  were  I  not  apprehensive,  that  the  preface  may 
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be  chargeable  with  too  minute  a  detail  of  particulars,  I  should  now 
perhaps,  proceed  to  vindicate  and  unfold  the  order'^',  in  which  the 
several  topics  are  arranged.  But,  omitting  this,  I  conclude,  with 
assuring  the  reader,  that  had  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  my 
time,  since  the  commencement  of  the  work,  been  occupied  by 
other  pursuits  and  by  a  variety  of  engagements,  and,  had  I  not 
been  convinced,  that  to  delay"  it  would  be  in  a  great  degree  to 
counteract  any  efficacy  it  may  be  supposed  to  have,  I  should  have 
retrenched  its  redundancies,  and  should  have  rendered  it,  in  all  re- 
spects, less  unworthy  of  his  perusal. 

21  The  Order  of  Time  is  in  a  great  measure  observed  ;  and  it  has  been 
my  endeavor  to  arrange,  near  to  each  other,  those  predictions,  which, 
though  they  proceed  from  dlflTerent  prophets,  relate  to  the  same  events. 

22  No  motive,  indeed,  but  this  should  have  prompted  me  to  so  hasty  a 
publication  of  the  prtesent  work  ;  impressed  as  I  am  with  the  assertion  of 
Vitringa,  when  speaking  of  the  Apocalypse,  absque  intensissiina  mentis  ex;- 
ercitatione  neminen  ad  arcanos  ejus  sensus  p^rvenire  posse  ;  and  with  the  can- 
tion  which  he  gives,  ut  ad  interpretationetn  ejus  nemo  ntsi  titnide  et  lente  ab- 
sque nimia  Jestinatione  accedat,  post  cogitationes  oinnes  diligenter  subactas  di- 
gestasqu^.  Pritfat.  That  a  great  part  of  the  present  work,  with  respect  to 
style,  is  %vi'itten  hastily  and  with  too  little  care,  is  also  admitted.  Yet,  it 
is  hoped,  that  it  may  almost  every  where  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of  perspi- 
cuity. Instances  of  inelegance  and  incoiTectness  are  also  to  be  found,  in 
consequence  of  the  work  having  been  printed  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  place  where  I  reside,  and  of  my  not  hayings  received  the  revise 
of  a  single  sheet. 

London,  19th  Dec,  1795 
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The  author  of  the  present  work,  some  time  since,  intended  to  have 
subjoined  at  the  end  of  it  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  Futtjre  Improveo 
State  of  Mankind.  Had  he  not  been  led  by  accident  to  elucidate 
Mr.  Fleming',  and  in  consequence  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  millen- 
nium, they  would  never  have  been  written.  But,  though  much  of  his 
time  has  been  exclusively  employed  in  the  composition  of  them,  and  though 
tliese  chapters  are  now  almost  in  a  finished  state,  yet  he  has  been  induced 
to  omit  them ;  partly  because  what  is  now  printed  is,  of  itself,  of  a  very 
large  size,  and  may  not  improbably  exhaust  the  reader's  patience  ;  and 
partly  because  the  subject  of  the  two  dh-isions  of  his  work  are  materially 
different,  although  the  one  would,  indeed,  be  naturally  supplemental  to 
tlie  other,  In  composing  the  present  performance,  the  writings  of  com- 
mentators  and  theologues  have  been  principally  consulted,  and  principally 
quoted.  In  that  which  remains  unprinted,  where  authors  are  appealed  to, 
appeal  has  been  ordinai-ily  made  by  him  to  those  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription, and  particularly  to  natm-alists,  philosophers,  and  physicians,  to 
politicians,  historians,  and  the  writers  of  travels.  Whilst  the  first  part  of 
the  work,  or,  as  he  ought  rather  to  express  liimself,  the  subject  of  it,  is 
best  calculated  to  please  some  classes  of  readers  ;  others  would  probably 
be  more  interested  by  the  second  and  remaining  portion,  which  is  founded* 
not  on  the  interpretation  of  scripture  and  prophecy,  but  on  the  deductions 
of  reason  and  experience.  ShouVl  a  favorable  sentence  be  pronounced 
with  respect  to  the  present  volumes,  by  such  as  are  competent  judges  ; 
and  shoidd  those  multiplied  engagements,  which  have  long  occupied  the 
greater  paa-t  of  his  time,  permit  him  to  prepare  the  subsequent  work  for 
the  press ;  it  is  his  intention,  at  some  future  time,  to  submit  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public. 
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<;:iiAPTER  i. 

pjr  Mu.  Fleming's  inteu?rbxation  of  the  foxirih  \]xl 

THE  desire  of  penetruting  into  futurity  is  a  passion 
congenial  to  the  human  mind  ;  and  whenever,  from  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  prophecy,  the  attempt  is  attended  with 
apy  share  of  success,  our  curiosity  is  awakened  and  our 
attention  fixed.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  has  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  a  Discourse  of  Mr.  Fleming ;  since, 
writing  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  he 
gave,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  book  ol  Revela- 
tion, such  a  representation  of  events,  as,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  has  been  accomplished  near  the  period  of  its  ter- 
jinination. 

In  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  xvth  ch.  of  that  prophecy, 
iievcn  angels  ?  are  represented  as  having  seven  vials,  which 
are  called  the  seven  last  plagues  ;  for,  says  the  prophet  (v.  1.) 
in  them  is  filled  up  the  wrath  of  God.  These  plagues,  which 
are  successively  described  in  ch.  xvi,  Mr.  Fleming  regards 
as  '  judgments'  principally,  though  ngt  exclusively,  '  upon 
Rome  Papal-.' 

The  passages  which  follow  are  extracted  from  a  Dis  ■ 
course^  published,  Avith  three  others,  by  Mr,  Fleming '  in 


1  '  In  the  style  of  pi-opliecy,  every  thing'  is  called  an  angel,  that  itiitiiies 
\:  message  from  God,  cu-  txtcuten  tlni  rcill  'f  GoJ.'     Lowman  on  cIi.  i.  1. 

2  See  p.  59,  77. 

3  Our  author's  fatlier,  wlio  jjublishcd  a  lur^e  work,  entitled  the  FulJiHing 
of  Scripture,  was  one  of  the  400  muiistcrs  of  Scotland,  who  were  cjetted 
from  tlieir  living's  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  When  libe- 
rated from  his  confinement  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  he  fled  to 
Holland;  a:id  his  son,  Mr.  Robert  Fleming-,  in  consequence^  rarricJ  ofi  his 
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the  year  1701.  After  endeavoring  to  shew,  that  the  three 
first  vials  pointed  cut  events,  which  had  undermined  the 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  adherents  ;  he  proceeds 
to  the  fourth,  as  foretelling  other  events,  which  would ^ 
assuredly,  be  in  a  high  degree  injurious  to  them. 

St.  John  says,  ch.  xvi.  v.  8.  And  the  fourth  angel  poured 
out  hfs  vial  upon  the  sun;  and  power  xvas  giveri  xinto  hitn  to 
scorch  me?i  iv'tthfre.  '  The  chief  thing,'  says  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, '  to  be  taken  notice  of  here,  is,  that  the  sun  and  other 
luminaries  of  heaven  are  the  emblems  of  princes  and  king- 
doms, as  we  took  notice  of  before.  Therefore  the  pouring 
out  of  this  vial  on  the  sun  must  denote  the  humiliation  of 
some  eminent  potentates  of  the  Romish  interest,  whose  in- 
fluences and  countenance  cherish  and  support  the  Papa-I 
cause.  And  these  therefore  must  be  principally  under- 
stood of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  though  not 
exclusively  of  pther  Popish  princes. — So  that  there  is 
ground  to  hope,  that,  about  the  beginning  of  another  such 
century,  things  may  again  alter  for  the  better :  for  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  some  new  mortification  of  the  chief  supporter^ 
of  Antichrist  will  then  happen;  and  perhaps  the  French 
Monarchy  may  begin  to  be  considerably  humbled  about 
that  time  :  that  whereas  the  present  French  king  takes  the 


studies  in  tlie  universities  of  Leyclcn  and  Utrecht.  After  liaving-  prose- 
cuted them  with  diligence,  he  became  successively  minister  of  the  Eng-lisU 
churph  at  Leyden,  and  the  Scotch  church  at  Rotterdam ;  .->nd  he  after- 
'.yard§  removed  to  that  of  Founder's  ^all  in  Lothbury.  The  subsequent 
passage  is  from  a  letter  of  tlie  Kev.  Mr.  Joshua  Toulnian  of  Taunton, 
communicated  by  him  to  the  European  Mag-azine,  ajid  extracted  from  Dr. 
Joshua  Oldfield's  funeral  serjnon  for  Mr.  Fleming.  He  was  induced  ta 
settle  with  the  congregation  '  in  Lothbury  ;  not  only  at  the  earnest  invita- 
tiJti  of  the  people,  but  by  the  desire  of  king  William,  who  often  advised 
with  liim  on  the  concerns  of  his  own  country.  But  such  were  his  modesty 
and  prudence,  that  be  requested,  whenever  he  was  called  to  court,  it 
might  be  with  the  greatest  privacy.  He  was  richly  furnished  both  with 
oi-namental  and  solid  learning ;  being  conversant  not  only  with  fathers  and 
councils,  and  ecclesiastical  and  civil  historians,  but  with  the  Oriental 
languages,  the  Jewish  rabbies,  and  the  polite  authors,  ancient  and  pio- 
dern. — He  was  highly  valued  by  the  professors  of  foreign  universities.* 
Sec  Pref.  to  his  Chnstvlc^,  and  Eur.  Mag.  for  March,  1793. 
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sun  for  his  emblem,  and  this  for  his  motto,  Nee  pluribiis 
Impar^  he  may  at  length,  or  rather  his  successors,  and  thd 
Monarchy  Itself  (at  least  before  the  year  1794)  be  forced 
tb  acknowlege,  that  (in  respect  to  neighboring  potentates) 
he  is  even  singulis  impar.  But  as  to  the  expiration  of  this 
vial,  I  do  fear  it  will  not  be  until  the  year  1794.  The  rea- 
son of  which  conjecture  is  this  ;  that  I  find  the  pope  got  a 
new  foundation  of  exaltation,  when  Justinian,  upon  his  con- 
quest of  Italy,  left  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  pope's 
management,  being  willing  to  eclipse  his  own  authority,  to 
advance  that  of  this  haughty  prelate.  Now  this  being  in 
the  year  552  ;  this,  by  the  addition  of  the  1260  yeafs, 
reaches  down  to  the  year  1811  ;  which,  according  to  pro- 
phetical account,  is  the  year  1 794.' 

After  declaring  that  the  sUn  of  the  papal  kingdom  would 
for  a  time  be  suffered  to  run  his  dreadful  career,  he  adds, 
* '  But  if  they  enquire  farther,  whether  the  siin  of  the  popish 
kingdom  is  not  to  be  eclipsed  himself  at  length  ?  I  must 
positively  assert  he  will ;  else  this  vial  were  not  a  judgment 
Xipon  him  and  the  Romish  party.  But  if  yet  again  the 
question  be,  when  this  is  to  fall  out  and  how  ?  I  must  tell 
you,  that  I  have  nothing  farther  to  add  to  what  I  have  said, 
as  to  the  time.  But  as  to  the  ma7inei\  how  this  is  to  be 
done,  our  text  does  lay  a  founaation  of  some  more  distinct 
thoughts.  Therefore,  in  the  4th  and  last  place,  we  may 
justly  suppose,  that  the  French  monarchy,  after  it  has 
scorched  others,  will  itself  consume  by  doing  so;  its 
■fire,  and  that  which  is  the  fuel  that  maintains  it,  wasting 
insensibly,  till  it  be  exhausted  at  last  towards  the  end  of 
this  century*.* 

That  such  passages  as  these  should  ever  have  been  con- 
ceived to  foretell  ruin  to  the  people  of  France,  and  success 
to  the  combination  of  crowned  heads  against  them,  seems 
not  a  little  surprising.  Every  "person,  who  has  flattered 
himself  with  the  idea,  that  our  learned  divine  had  predict^ 
ed  the  ^ownfal  of  this  great  nation  before  the  year  1794, 

4P-65,  68,  74. 
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his  widely  mistaken  the  hope  and  the  expectation  of  an 
autlvor,  Avith  whose  political  sentiments  he  discovets  him- 
self to  be  altogether  unacquainted. 

The  Character  of  the  many  the  general  Design  of  his  dis- 
course^ and  the  plain  Import  of  the  words  themselves^  forbid 
alike  such  a  supposition. 

To  the  principles  of  toryism  and  tyranny  Mr.  Fleming 
shewed  himself  a  strenuoiiS  oppbnent.  Among  the  works ", 
of  which  he  was  the  author,  is  a  Discourse  on  the  Death  of 
King  Ullliam,  printed  only  the  year  after  that  Avhich  he 
published  on  the  Apocalypse.  Aware  that  he  was  likely 
ib  be  attacked  fdr  the  extent  to  which  he  had  carried  his 
love  of  freedom,  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  the  former  of 
,these  Discourses,  '  If  an}'  shall  quarrel  with  me  for  what  I 
have  ciu-soriiy  suggested  in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  man- 
kind ;  I  shall  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to  take  notice  of 
them.'  A  little  farther  he  recommends,  that  the  advocates 
of  oppresion  and  slavish  obedience  should  be  transported  to 
Turkey,  that  they  might  learn  theii-  doctrine  in  its  highest 
elevation  from  the  suhan  and  the  mufti.  t)r,  if  that  jour- 
ney be  too  long,'' that  they  Inay  step  over  only  to  France, 
and  behold  what  the  state  of  mankind  is  there.  Speaking 
of  king  William,  he  says,  *  Nor  was  he  ever  so  mad  as  to 
dream,  that  kings,  popes,  prelates,  or  lords,  were  sent  down, 
as  it  were  from  the  clouds,  booted  and  spurred  to  ride  and 
tyrannize  over  their  inferiors  ;  as  if  other  men  were  a  lower 
sort  of  animals,  made  for  ithem  to  use  as  thev  please^.' 

5  Of  tlicse,  his  C/trh-to!og;;  in  3  volumes  8vo,  was  the  most  considerable 
in  point  of  size. 

6  P.  129.  To  evince  }t't  farther  the  ardor  of  Mr.  Fleming-'s  zeal  for  the 
Uatcrcsts  of  civil  libej-Jy",  I  §hall  transcribe,  on  a  subject  which  is  in  itself 
jntcrcsting',  some  passajjcs  from  his  work,  entitled,  the  Hist,  of  Hereditary 
Jiight ,'  tvliereiii  its  tndefeaiibleness,  and  all  other  such  late  doctrines  concern- 
ing the  absolute  po~ccr  nf  princes,   and  the  u'nliinited  obedience  of  subjects,  arc 

^jfully  and  Jinally  deterviincd.  By  this  zeal  our  orthodo.K  divine  was  excited 
to  censure  the  pjitriaroh  Joseph  in  the  severest  terms. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  the  son  of  Jacob,  amiable  as  was  his 
character  in  the  younrer  part  of  life,  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  cor- 
rupted bj-  his  long'  intercourste  witli  p.  couA.     We  learn  in  the  xli,  and 
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Had  Mr.  Fleming,  instead  of  being  an  opposer,  been  a 
propagator,  of  the  Turkish  doctrine  of  non-resistance ;  had 
he  taught  that  the  happiness  of  the  many  ought  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  interest  or  the  prejudices  of  the  privileged  ranks  • 
there  might  haVe  been  some  color  of  probability  for  the 
meaning  anneked  to  his  words;    it  would  have  been  no 

xlviii  chapters  of  Genesis,  th^t  after  obtaining  possession  of  the  com  which 
^."ew  upon  the  estates  of  the  people  of  Eg^pt,  he  took  advantage  of  a 
dreadful  famine  which  ensued  ;  and  obliged  them,   in  exchange  for  food, 
to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  Pharaoh  the  greater  part  of  tlieir  property ; 
their  money,  their  horses,  and  their  cattle.     But  this  did  not  satisfy  his 
ambition  and  that  of  the  monarch.     We  fiM  the  famished  Egyptians  at 
length  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  they  exclaim  imto  Joseph,  Where- 
fore shall  we  die. — Buy  us  and  our  I'andfor  bread,  and  we  and  our  land  luill 
be  ser'vants  unto  Pharaoh,  i-  e.    as  bishop  Patrick  explains  it,  '  We,  that 
were  free,  will  become  the  king's  bond-men  ;  and  our  land,  which  was 
our  ovm,  we  will  hold  of  him.'     And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for 
Pharaoh  ;  for  the  Egyptians  sold  every  man  his  field,  because  the  famine  pre- 
-vailed  over  them,  ■•  so  the  land  became  Pharaoh's.     And  as  for  the  people,  he  re- 
moved them  to  cities  from  one  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt  even  to  the  other  end 
thereof.     Only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not;  for  the  priests  had  a  portion 
assigned  them  of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion  nvhich  Pharaoh  gave  them,.  — 
And  yoseph  made  it  a  laiu  over  the  land  of  Egypt  uttto  this  day,  that  Pharaoh 
should  have  the  fifth  part,  i.  e.  of  the  produce  of  all  the  estates  ;  except  the 
Ibnd  of  the  priests  only,  iShich  became  not  Pharaoh's.     Joseph  •  was  afraid,' 
says  Mr.  Fleming,  •  that  the  Egyptians  might  regain  their  liberty,  and 
avenge  themselves  on  him,  or  his  posterity.  Therefore  he  resolves  to  make 
sure  work  of  it ;  and  breaks  them  off  from  all  their  settlements,  dwellings, 
relations,  possessions,  interests,  and  acquaintances.     So  that  this  was,  in 
effect,  a  pattern  for  transportation  and  captivities,  ivhich  tjTants  copied 
after  in  following  ages. — I  am  bold  to  say,  that  Joseph  acted  a  barbarous 
and  inhuman  part,  in  enslaving  a  free  people.'     The  people  of  Egj-pt,  '  hfe 
made  all  equally  slaves,  excepting  the  priests  only,  whom  he  cunningly  made 
an  exception,  that  he  might  by  them  strengthen  himself,  against  the  rest 
cf  the  people,  well  knowing  their  influence  both  on  the  prince  and  com- 
monalty, and  that  they  were  th'e  proper  tools  of  arbitrary  power  and  pas- 
sive obedience. — I  cannot  but  look  on  Joseph  to  have  acted  a  very  wicked 
part  in  this  procedure.'     P.  64,  &c.     When  the  Israelites  afterwards  de- 
sired a  king,  «  God,'  says  Mr.  Fleming,  'from  a  tender  regard  for  the  liberty 
and  property  of  a  poor  infatuated  people,  labors  to  deter  them  from  their 
proposal,  by  setting  before  them  the  miseries  that  kings  w^ould  bring  upon 
them,  by  aspiring  after  arbitrary  authority  and  unlimited  power,  and  by 
tyrannising  over  them.     This  God  does  emphatically  and  roundly  tell  them 
of,  by  the  moath  of  Samuel.     1  Sam.  viiii.  !(?,  11,  &c.'    P.  79. 
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longer  incredible,  that  he  purposed  to  foretell  almost  the 
extirpation  of  a  great  people.  But  far  was  his  character 
from  harmonizing  with  such  an  interpretation  of  his  words 
and  his  expectations.  Conversant  in  a  wide  range  of  lite- 
rary enquiry,  furnished  With  a  mind  discerning  and  com- 
prehensive, animated  with  a  warn!  zeal  for  the  freedom  of 
mankind,  educated  in  the  republic  of  Holland,  exasperated 
by  the  conduct  bf  the  royal  party  in  Scotland^  by  whom 
his  father  had  been  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  and  having 
witnessed  a  few  years  since  an  important  political  revolution 
in  England;  is  it  greatly  to  be  wondered,  if  such  a  man 
carried  his  views  of  governrtient,  and  his  expectations  of 
change  in  the  state  of  human  affairs,  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  generality  of  his  contemporaries  ? 

It  here  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Fleming,  in 
the  preface  of  his  Discourse  oh  the  Death  of  K.  William^ 
has  actually  cited  the  opinion  of  a  gieat  French  statesman^ 
as  worthy  of  peculiar  attention,  in  the  close  of  which  opi- 
nion he  expressed  the  probability  of  a  foundation  being  laid 
in  France  for  a  new  revolution,  which  perhaps  might  be 
more  universal  and  more  dangei'ous  to  the  Catholic  interest 
than  the  Protestant  reformation. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Fleming's  Discourse^  which  with  its 
postscript  is  extended  almost  to  the  length  of  180  pages,  is 
to  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Papacy.  When  it  was  his 
favorite  object  to  prove  the  certainty  of  the  latter  event,  an 
fevent  from  which  he  never  suffers  his  eye  long  to  be  with- 
drawn ;  surely  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  he  had  employed 
himself  in  laboring  to  prove  the  future  establishment  of  that 
despotism,  which  instinctively  attempts  to  strengthen  itself 
by  the  aid  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  which,  in  France^ 
would  assuredly  be  attended  by  the  restoration  of  Popery; 

Butneitherthecharacter  of  Mr.  Fleming,  nor  the  general 
tenor  of  his  discourse,  affords  so  decisive  aproof  of  the  mean- 
ing which  he  intended  to  convey,  as  the  words  which  he  has 
selected.  Of  his  interpreters  some,  however,  appear  not 
so  much  to  have  attended  to  these^  as  to  their  own  wishes 
on  the  subject. 
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When  the  author  of  jhe  Discourse  on  the  I^ise  and  Fall  of 
the  Papacy  taught,  without  hesitation,  that  the  fourth  vial 
was  a  clear  prophecy  of  considerable  events,  which  wovild 
be  injurious  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  when  he 
apprehended  that  about  the  year  1794  this  vial  would  have 
received  its  full  accomplishment ;  he  can  never  be  supposed 
to  give  countenance  to  the  idea,  that  such  Catholic  princes 
as  those  of  Austria,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  Spain,  would  about 
that  time  succeed  against  a  country,  which  has  emancipated 
itself  from  papal  influence  and  episcopal  exaction ;  he  can 
Hfever  be  suspected  of  encouraging  the  expectation,  that  the 
year  1794  would  be  distinguished  by  the  triumphant  return 
of  the  clerical  orders,  by  the  restitution  of  their  immense 
revenues,  and  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  their  unscrip- 
tural  dogmata  7. 

When,  in  language  direct  and  unambiguous,  he  declares 
that  the  pouring  out  of  the  fourth  vial  is  directed  against 
some  eminent  potentates,  who  support  the  Papal  cause,  and 
that  it  must  be  principally  understood  of  the  humiliation  of 
the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon ;  I  cannot  conceive,  by 
what  unheard  of  rules  of  interpretation  such  expressions  as 
jhese  can  be  conceived  to  foretell  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
princes  of  Bourbon  and  Austria ;  efforts  which  would  doubt- 
less be  attended  by  the  triump'h  of  Popery  7,  to  increase  the 

7  If  authority  is  wanted  for  what  is  asserted  in  the  places  referred  to 
above,  the  following'  is  as  complete  as  the  natui-e  of  the  case  will  admit- 
Monsieur,  in  his  public  declaration  as  Regent  of  France  (published  at  Ham 
in  Westphalia,  Jan.  28,  1793)  after  mentioning  the  powerful  aid  to  be 
afforded  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  their  resolution  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  government  of  France,  says,  *  We  will  likewise  exert  ourselves 
;n  the  restoration  of  the  religion  of  our  forefathers  to  its  original  purity, 
according  to  the  canonical  discipline  of  the  church.  We  also  promise  to 
reinstate  alt  and  every  description  of  persons  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  now  usurped  ;  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  lawful  rights,  of 
which  they  have  been  illegally  deprived.  In  order  to  enforce  the  law,  we 
shall  punish  crimes  with  severit}',  and  in  an  exemplary  manner.'  If  the 
fugitive  princes,  at  a  time  when  they  were  dispirited  by  misfortune,  and 
cheered  by  only  a  feeble  hope  of  success,  did,  notwithstanding,  hold  a 
language  thus  haughty  and  peremptory,  thus  bold  and  explicit,  to  what  a 
height  might  they  not  have  been  expected  to  hare  carried  their  persecution 
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splendor  of  which  the  flame  Of  persecution  would  on  every 
side  be  lighted  up.  Equally  am  I  at  a  loss  to  discover,  how 
these  words  of  our  divine  are  proved  to  be  applicable,  net 
to  the  prince  on  the  throne,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  When  he  strongly  expresses  his  expectation,  not 
only  that  the  monarchy  in  France  will  be  greatly  humbled, 
but  declares  that  it  will  at  length  be  consumed,  I  am  com- 
pletely unable  to  imagine,  to  what  arguments  they  can  have 
recourse,  who  profess  themselves  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
words  of  Mr.  Fleming  speak  a  language  favorable  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  French  monarchy,  the  baleful  in- 
flluence  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  deplore,  whilst, 
Avith  an  indignant  eye,  he  viewed  its  recent  and  unrelin- 
quished efforts  to  introduce  into  England  tyranny  and  the 
house  of  Stuart.  Various  have  been  the  critical  canons 
for  the  explication  of  authors.  But  to  represent,  that  a 
writer  means  directly  the  opposite  of  what  he  says,  is  rather 
a  novel  mode  of  interpretation.  Is  there  not  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  he,  who  models  his  decisions  by  such  a  rule  as 
this,  has  been  conversant  with  courts,  rather  than  with 
books  ?  For,  happily,  numerous  as  are  the  faults  of  authors, 
insincerity  and  falsehood  are  not  their  characteristic  vices. 
Those  who  profess  to  believe,  that  the  effusion  of  the 
fourth  vial  predicts  events  •hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
French  nation ;  that  it  favors  the  idea  of  the  conquest  of 
France,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  conse- 
quent re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
profess  an  opinion,  not  only  destitute  of  the  support  of  am 
of  the  commentators,  but  which  stands  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  whole  tenor  qf  their  interpretations.  That  all 
the  vials  foretold  events  injurious  to  the  kingdom  of  Anti- 
christ is  the  opinion  of  all  the  Protestant  commentators  ^ ; 

and  their  despotism,  supposing  it  possible  tliat  they  should  have  eventually 
triumphed  .'  That  such  phrases  as  purity  of  religion  and  lavful  rights,  i:\ 
the  vocabulary  of  tyrants,  altog-ethcr  lose  their  import,  suaixely  any  reader 
needs  to  be  reminded. 

8  The  following  rule  Mede  lays  down  as  incontrovertibly  certain.   What- 
ever it  be  upon  >Vhich  each  of  the  vials  i^  poured  out,  it  suffers  from  the 
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and  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  has  justly  been  regarded  as 
including  the  usurpations  of  civil,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical*^ 
tyranny.  '  The  vials,'  says  Bengelius,  '  break  the  power 
of  the  beast^  and  of  all  that  are  in  union  with  him  5.' 

By  a  late  writer,  Mr.  Bicheno,  Antichrist  is  thus  de- 
fined. '  It  is  all  that  xvh'ich  opposes  itself  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christy  xvhether  it  flow  from  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil  poxversi 
The  civil  constitutions  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  ecclesias- 
tical, so  far  as  they  accord  with  or  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote that  pride  and  that  ambition,  which  lead  to  oppression, 
persecution,  and  war,  are  antichristian.'  And  it  is  an 
important  observation  of  the  judicious  Dr.  Sykes,  that 
'  the  present  state  of  things  is  represented  always  in  the 
New  Testament  as  the  state  of  Antichrist  •°.'  By  a  Scotch 
commentator  on  the  Apocalypse,  Mr.  Robertson,  Anti- 
christ is  defined,  '  whatever  sets  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*'.'  Even  bishop  Kurd's 
definition  is,  in  itself,  sufficiently  comprehensive,  had  he 
afterwards  thought  proper  to  apply  it  in  its  full  extent. 
*  Antichrist,'  says  the  prelate,  *  stands  for  a  person  or  power, 
actuated  with  a  spirit  opposite  to  that  of  Christ ".' 

If,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  it  be  the  object  of  the 
seven  vials  to  destroy  the  txuo-horned beast^the  representative 
of  the  Antichristian  priesthood,  and  the  ten  horns  of  the  civil 
beast ;  it  surely  is  extremely  natural,  that  the  design  of  one 
of  these  vials  should  be  to  cut  oif  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  oppressive  of  these  horns,  the  despotic  monarchy  of 
France. 

When  the  words  of  Mr.  Fleming  are  so  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  the  views  of  tyrants  in  general,  and  of  Catholic 
despots  in  particular,  it  will  perhaps  be  asked,  where  was 
the  danger  of  their  being  misapplied  ?    It  may  be  answered, 

vial  damage  and  injury ;  since  the  pouring  out  of  the  vials  is  the  pouring 
out  of  the  wrath  of  God,  (ch.  xv.  1.)  No  interpretation  then  can  here 
stand  its  ground,  according  to  which  the  effusion  of  the  vial  turns  out  tc^ 
the  advantage  of  that  Upon  which  it  is  poiired.'  P.  656. 

9  P.  204.  10  On  the  Truth  of  ^Chr.  1725.  p.  177. 

11   P.  189.  12.   Vol.11,  p.  10, 

Vol.  I.  B 
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that  this  has  actually  happened.  Nor  is  this  any  ground 
for  surprise.  If  passages  are  incorrectly  quoted ;  if  they 
are  misrepresented  with  industry,  and  perused  with  pre- 
possession ;  frequently  will  it  happen,  that  they  will  be  the 
supposed  vehicle  of  sentiments,  of  which  the  original  au- 
thor entertained  not  the  most  distant  idea.  The  mass  of 
mankind  judge  not  for  themselves.  From  the  fatigue  of 
thinking  they  are  eager  to  be  relieved.  With  the  opinion 
of  the  first  acquaintance  they  meet,  too  readily  do  they 
coalesce,  though  that  acquaintance  may  probably  have  some 
private  interest  to  serve.  And  it  is  with  regret  I  observe, 
that,  for  some  time  past,  the  friends  of  freedom  have  not 
exerted  so  much  activity  in  the  counteraction  of  sentiments 
unfavorable  to  the  liberties  of  my  country,  as  placemen  and 
pensioners  and  expectants,  with  their  widely-extending  con- 
nections, have  in  their  propagation* 


CHAPTER  II. 


FARTHER    REMARKS  ON    THE  FOURTH    VIAL,  AND    MR,  FLEMING*!? 
INTERPRETATION    OF    IT. 

CONSCIOUS  of  having  been  diffuse  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  Mr.  Fleming's  general  import,  I  proceed,  without 
farther  delay,  to  the  consideration  of  particular  passages. 
At  the  first  glance,  some  readers  will  perhaps  understand 
the  words  of  Mr.  Fleming,  as  denoting  only  the  humiliation 
of  the  Gallic  monarchy.  But  upon  comparing  pages  68 
and  74,  the  language  employed  by  him  will  be  seen  strongly 
to  countenance  the  idea,  that  he  entertained  the  expectation, 
that  the  oppressive  monarchy  would  at  ont  period  be  con- 
siderably humbled,  whilst  it  would,  at  a  subsequent  time, 
be  destroyed. — '  The  French  monarchy,'  says  he,  '  will 
ITSELF  CONSUME  ; — its  fire,  and  that  which  is  the  fuel  that 
maintains  it,  wasting  insensibly,  till  it  be  exhausted  at  last 
towards  the  end  of  this  centuT)'.'     Now  a  question  here 
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occurs,  what  does  this  fuel  signify  ?  That  the  monarchy  it- 
self would  be  extinguished,  when  the  fuel  which  maintain' 
ed  the  sun,  the  emblem  of  monarchy,  should  have  spent  all 
its  force,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving:  but  the  meta- 
phor, though  naturally  suggested  by  the  symbol  of  the  sun, 
and  kept  up  with  propriety,  is  not  eminent  for  precision. 

It  may  perhaps  be  designed  to  deiiote  that  servility  of 
popular  opinion,  that  blind  attachment  to  the  person 
AND  OFFICE  OF  THE  MONARCH,  which  formerly  burned 
with  such  a  steadiness  and  ardor  in  the  bosoms  of  the  na- 
tives of  France.  But  when  the  mysteries  and  crimes  of 
a  tyrannic  administration  had  been  gradually  developed, 
when  the  labours  of  men  of  letters  had  reflected  a  light 
upon  the  abstract  principles  of  government :  that  adulatory 
spirit,  no  longer  kept  alive  by  national  ignorance,  began 
insensibly  to  waste  away.  Being  thus  deprived  of  that  fuel 
of  which  it  had  hitherto  received  a  copious  supply,  and 
being  in  consequence  subjected  (in  the  year  1789)  to  a  fatal 
eclipse,  the  sun  of  the  French  monarchy  has  probably  for 
ever  set ;  no  longer  destined  to  scorch  the  defenceless  mil- 
lions that  inhabit  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe. 
The  flame  of  adulation  is  now  extinct ;  and  the  expiring 
embers  of  the  loyalty  of  Frenchmen  have  found  a  last  re- 
fuge among  a  feeble  remnant  of  armed  insurgents  or  of 
scattered  exiles. 

But  perhaps  the  fuel  of  our  author  may  be  a  strong  me- 
taphor to  express  the  privileged  orders,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  almost  constituted  the  vital  principle  of  the 
Gallic  monarchy.  In  proportion  as  the  influence  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics and  the  noblesse  wasted  arvay^  in  proportion  as 
they  abandoned  the  kingdom  in  larger  crowds,  eager  to  un- 
dermine or  to  assault  that  new  edifice  of  government,  which 
the  skilful  industry  of  the  constituent  assembly  had  erected 
on  so  grand  a  scale,  the  pillars  of  royalty  itself  were  more 
and  more  shaken;  and  *  the  Corinthian  capital  of  society' 
having  been  completely  demolished,  the  monarchical  part 
of  the  fabric,  notwithstanding  the  substantial  repairs  it  had 
recently  received,  was  levelled  with  the  ground. 
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Or  the  fuel  of  the  French  manarchy  may  be  intended  to 
represent  the  revenues  of  the  state,  which  impart,  to 
every  monarchy,  firmness  and  vigour.  When  levied  with- 
out opposition,  and  with  a  rigid  exactness,  they  constitute 
indeed  the  very  sinews  of  despotism. — This  was  the  jire^  to 
again  pursue  one  of  the  metaphors  of  our  author,  the  ma- 
terials of  which  were  originally  gathered  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  empire,  from  the  cottage  of  the  peasant  and  the 
shop  of  the  manufacturer  :  but  which,  being  concentrated 
at  Paris,  at  Versailles,  or  at  Chantilly,  blazed  forth  in  use- 
less magnificence  and  with  a  steady  brightness ;  or,  being 
transported  beyond  the  Gallic  frontier,  enabled  the  royal 
incendiary  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war,  and  to  light  up  in  the 
towns  of  the  Netherlands  or  of  Germany  a  general  confla- 
gration, whilst  himself,  exempt  from  the  hazard  of  being- 
scorched  by  the  fury  with  which  it  raged,  surveyed,  calmly 
and  at  a  distance,  the  progress  of  the  mischief  he  had 
created. 

If  this  were  the  fuel,  which  our  author  foretold  would  be 
exhausted  towards  the  close  of  the  present  century,  com- 
pletely has  the  event  corresponded  with  his  expectations. 
When  the  finances,  in  consequence  of  the  peculation,  intro- 
duced into  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  as  well  as  the  prodi- 
gality of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  the  ruinous  wars  in 
Avhich  it  had  engaged,  became  by  little  and  little  more  deeply 
embarrassed  ;  when  the  grievances  of  the  people,  from  a 
long  series  of  oppressions,  became  at  length  so  complicated 
and  heavy,  as  to  call  aloud  for  redress,  to  generate  a  gene- 
ral disaffection,  and  to  render  the  reduction  of  the  imposts 
a  measure  which  no  ministerial  efforts  could  avert  or  post- 
pone ;  in  short,  when  the  revenue  had  so  insensibly  wasted 
axvay^  that  its  amount  proved  greatly  inferior  to  the  annual 
expenditure',  and  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt;  it 


1  '  In  this  cxig-cncy,'  says  ^Ir.  Mackintosh,  *  there  was  no  expedient 
left,  but  to  guarantee  the  ruined  credit  of  banki-upt  despotism  by  tlie  sanc- 
tion of  the  national  voice.'  Bef.  rfthe  Fr.  Jfev.  p.  23.  From  the  official 
accoxmt  of  M.  de  Calonne,  delivered  to  the  Notables  in  April,  1787,  and 
|ince  published  in  his  book  against  the  Fr.  Rev.  v,t  learn,  that  the  annual 
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was  at  this  emergency,  it  was  at  this  moment  of  dilemma  to 
which  happily  despotism  was  reduced,  that  Louis  XVI. 
was  OBLIGED  to  establish  an  unfettered  liberty  of  the  press, 
to  disclose  the  desperately  disordered  state  of  the  finances, 
and  reluctantly  to  assent  to  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General  of  the  kingdom  :  events,  which  laid  an  immediate 
foundation  for  the  radical  revolution  which  speedily  fol- 
lowed. The  stream  of  national  wealth,  which  had  been 
wont  to  flow  into  the  coffers  of  royalty,  it  was  then  thought 
proper  in  a  great  degree  to  turn  a  different  way  ;  and,  at 
the  present  period,  even  the  acknowleged  magnificence  of 
the  French  monarchy  possesses  not,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
republican  Frenchman,  any  attractive  lustre,  since  it  re- 
quires to  be  maintained  by  a  perpetual  renewal  of  fresh 
supplies  of  revenue,  and  would  drain  every  channel  in  which 
the  riches  of  the  state  are  accustomed  to  circulate. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  if  Mr.  Fleming  had  foretold, 
in  language  altogether  explicit  and  equivocal,  the  total 
downfall  of  monarchy,  in  a  country  so  near  and  so  exten- 
sive as  France,  the  idea  would  not  have  been  likely  to  have 
rendered  him  unpopular  among  that  party  in  Avhich  he  had 
enlisted  himself,  the  whigs  of  that  time,  the  zealous  sup- 
porters of  the  throne  of  king  William  ? 

On  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Fleming's  metaphor  of  fuel,  it 
was  allowable  to  indulge  conjecture.  But,  in  explaining 
the  symbols  of  the  prophets^  a  far  different  conduct  must  be 
pursued.  No  loose  must  be  given  to  imagination.  It  will 
be  proper  to  enquire,  not  what  may  he  the  meaning  of  any 
particular  symbol,  and  what  will  best  correspond  to  any 
particular  hypothesis,  but  what  is  its  actual  and  fixed  sig- 
nification. 

Thus,  as  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  sun  is  an  hinge 
upon  which  the  interpretation  of  the  fourth  vial  in  a  great 
degree  turns,  it  is  necessary  to  enquire,  what  is  the  accept- 


deficit  amounted  to  115  millions  of  livres,  or  about  4,750,0001.  This  is  the 
government,  conducted  with  such  boxmdless  extra-  agance,  over  the  down- 
fall of  which  a  numerous  band  of  English  senators  and  nobility  have  se 
feelingly  lamented. 
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ation  it  elsewhere  bears  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  -what 
manner  it  is  there  understood  by  the  commentators.  But 
as  the  discussion  of  this  subject  may,  with  more  advantage, 
be  incorporated  into  a  future  chapter,  it  will  be  here  suffi- 
cient, concisely  to  cite  the  opinions  of  a  few  of  the  expo- 
sitors, and  to  assure  the  reader,  that  commentators  agree 
in  interpreting  the  darkening  of  the  third  part  of  the  sun^ 
mentioned  in  ch.  viii.  of  St.  John,  v.  12.  of  the  destruction 
of  a  monarchy.  But,  that  the  effusion  of  this  vial  threat- 
ens only  a  single  monarchy,  I  would  by  no  means  take 
upon  me  to  assert. 

The  remarks  which  follow  have  been  made  upon  the 
fourth  vial,  and  relate  to  this  symbol  in  particular. — '  This 
prophecy,'  says  Mr.  Parker,  '  is  predictive  of  some  heavy 
judgment  which  is  to  fall  on  the  sjmibolic  sun  ;  and  the 
sun — fitly  here  designeth  some  king  or  state,  even  as*  it 
elsewhere  does^  *  It  may,*  says  a  yet  earlier  commentator, 
Mr.  Cotton  of  New  England,  '  denote  some  chief  gover- 
nor in  the  antichristian  state,  of  eminent  lustre^.'  This 
vial,  says  Dr.  Thos.  Goodwin,  is  prophetic  of  the  ruin  of 
some  eminent  potentate.  I  now  cite  his  words  :  '  The  sun 
here  (according  to  the  third  premise  or  rule  given)  may  be 
put  for  the  more  illustrious  light,  or  prince,  adhering  to 
the   Popish  party,   and    shining  in  his   political  heaven*.' 

*  The  sun,^  says  Peganius,  '  in  the  world  of  the  papacy,  is 
the  greatest  potentate  of  that  religion.'  To  the  same  pur- 
pose speaks  Joseph  Mede.     '  This  emblem,'  says  Vitringa, 

*  represents  to  us  some  powerful  prince,  or  a  number  of 
princes  of  the  same  kind,  shining  with  great  splendor  in 
the  world  of  the  beast.'  That  it  points  not  at  all  to  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  he  declares  himself  fully  persuaded.  That  he 
has  however  been  included  in  the  explanation  of  this  vial, 
will  appear  from  tTie  following  citation.  *  By  the  sun  here 
we  are  to  understand,'  says  an  annotator  of  the  last  cen- 


2  Master  Robert  Parker  on  the  Fourth  J^ia/,  1650.  p.  6. 

3  Mr.  John  Cotton  on  the  Seven  Vials,  1645.  p.  58.  4  P.  99. 
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tury,  *  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  French  king,  and  the 
pope  of  Rome,  who  are  the  great  lights  in  the  Roman  Pa- 
pal kingdom^' 

This  annotator's  interpretation,  had  he  omitted  the  pon- 
tiff, would  have  coincided  with  that  of  Mr.  Fleming  ;  since 
the  latter  declares,  and  his  words  have  already  been  cited, 
that  the  fourth  vial,  '  must  be  principally  understood  of 
the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon.' 

An  earlier  writer  than  Mr.  Fleming,  the  learned  Dr. 
Cressener,  though  materially  differing  from  him  in  his  ex- 
plication of  the  fourth  vial,  did,  on  some  points,  perfectly 
coincide  with  him.  '  This  vial,'  says  Dr.  Cressener,  '  is  a 
severe  judgment  on  the  Roman  Catholic  party  :'  the  sun^ 
he  declares,  is  to  be  understood  of  '  the  king  of  France, 
who  is  so  considerable  in  Europe,  as  to  go  under  the  name 
of  Louis  the  Great ;'  and  who,  as  the  doctor  observes  in  a 
subsequent  page,  '  is  in  so  eminent  a  manner  the  greatest 
potentate  in  Europe,  and  is  every  where  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Most  Christian  King,  for  his  eminency  in  the  Ro- 
man party.'  *  It  is,'  says  this  writer,  '  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  the  French  court  should  be  so  extremely  fond  of 
the  figure  of  the  sun,  for  their  king's  device"^,  so  as  even  to 
stamp  it  upon  the  public  coin,  and  should  be  so  zealous  in 
the  defence  of  the  propriety  of  it  against  all  opposers^.' 

5  An  Expos,  of  the  Rev.  by  H.  K.  1689. 

6  Of  the  motto  to  this  device,  nee  pluribus  impar,  it  is  observed  by  Vol- 
taire, that  it  has  not '  a  meaning  sufficiently  clear  and  determinate.  '  This 
device  had,'  however  he  says,  *  extraordinary  success.  The  royal  furni- 
tm*e  and  coats  of  arms,  as  well  as  the  tapestry  and  sculptures  of  the  pa- 
laces, were  all  adorned  with  it.'  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  ch.  25.  With 
a  reference  to  this  device,  the  following'  story  may  be  related.  When  the 
eai'l  of  Stair  was  embassador  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  it  was  agreed  at  a  di- 
plomatic dinner  to  give  symbolical  toasts.  Whilst  the  French  ambassador 
gave  the  sun,  as  the  well-known  representative  of  his  master,  the  Spanish 
minister,  finding  the  sun  disposed  of,  was  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with 
gi\ing  the  next  great  luminary  the  moon,  as  emblematic  of  tlie  king  of  Spain. 
Lord  Stair  being  next  called  upon  to  give  a  representation  of  the  king  of 
England,  said,  '  Well  then,  I  will  give  Joshua,  the  sun  of  Nun,  who  macje 
both  the  sun  and  the  moon  stand  still.' 

7  Judg.  upon  the  R,  C.  p.  207,  242. 
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However  diffusive,  the  remarks  hitherto  made  on  the 
fourth  vial  are  imperfect.  Of  this  prophecy  one  branch 
remains  unexamined.  If  v.  8  be  admitted  to  be  a  predic- 
tion of  the  downfall  of  the  Gallic  monarchy,  the  following 
verse,  as  constituting  a  part  of  it,  will  probably  be  regard- 
ed as  foretelling  the  calamities  of  the  supporters  of  that 
monarchy,  and  particularly  of  those  among  them,  who  emi- 
grated from  France,  with  the  design  of  co-operating  toge- 
ther for  its  re-establishment. 

The  9th  v.  is  thus  expressed  :  Atid  7}ien  ivere  scorched 
rvit/i  great  heaf^^  and  blasphevied  the  name  of  God^  which 
hath  poxver  over  these  plagues  ;  and  they  repented  not^  to 
give  himglorij.  To  he  scorched  ivith  great  heat^  is  to  suf- 
fer great  calamity.  To  blaspheme  the  name  ofGod^  as  The- 
odoret  and  Suicerus  observe,  is  to  cast  reproaches  against 
God' ;  and  this  is  done  from  a  dissatisfaction  at  the  events 
which  his  providence  permits  or  appoints.  And  can  it  be 
doubted,  whether  the  emigrants  of  France,  and  all  who 
stood  forwards  in  that  country  as  the  zealous  supporters  of 
its  monarchy,  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  poignant  ca- 
lamities ?  Can  it  be  doubted,  whether  many  of  them, 
strangers  to  that  spirit  of  resignation  which  the  gospel  in- 
culcates, have  not,  in  fact,  blasphemed  the  name  of  God^ 
•who  alone  hath  poiver  over  these  plagues ;  and  M'hether 
they  have  not  loudly  murmured  at  the  severity  of  his  chas- 
tisements and  the  dispensations  of  his  providence  ? 

But,  on  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  verse,  some  possibly 
may  apprehend,  that  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  God^  is  to 
make  an  open  profession  of  infidelity^  or  of  atheism  ;  and 
having  assumed  this  as  the  meaning  of  the  words,  may 
conceive  that  the  verse  admits  of  the  best  application  to 

8  i.  e.  Says  Lowman  (in  loc.)  *they  were  greatly  afflicted.'  Accord- 
ingly, Dr.  Lancaster  has  not  omitted  to  observe,  that  heat  is  a  sjmbol  of 
tribulation. 

9  In  our  New  Testaments,  i5A«5-<pj},M,c6/  is  translated  not  only  to  blaspheme^ 
but  to  rail,  to  revile,  and  to  speak  evil  of.  Thus  Mr.  \Vakefield  translates 
the  clause  I  am  considering  :  and  they  reviled  the  name  of  that  God,  who  hath 
pov:er  over  these  punishynents. 
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the  whole  of  the  French  nation.  Jf,  however,  the  expres- 
sion should  be  thought  to  have  this  import,  a  supposition 
which  I  believe  to  be  groundless  ;  still  I  maintiiiii,  that  it 
may  be  applied  with  far  greater  propriety  to  the  French 
emigrants  in  particular,  than  to  the  people  of  France  in 
general.  The  royalists  who  emigrated  from  that  country 
have,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  prophet,  not  only  been 
scorched  with  great  heat^  they  have  not  only  been  overtaken 
by  the  most  signal  misfortunes  ;  but  the  mjidelitij  of  a  large 
portion  of  them  is  a  f?,ct  of  public  notoriety.  It  was  among 
those  who  abandoned  France,  with  the  hope  of  annihilating 
its  liberties  ;  it  was  ^mong  the  noblesse,  the  satellites  of 
the  court,  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  dignified  eccle- 
siastics, that  the  gloomy  sentiments  of  infidelity  had  made 
the  widest  progress.  With  these  principles  the  great  body 
of  the  people  were  assuredly  far  less  tainted.  It  is  added, 
in  the  verse  quoted  above,  that  the  men,  who  were  expose^ 
J;o  the  plagues  inflicted  by  the  command  of  heaven,  repented 
not.  To  many  of  the  French  emigrant-royalists  this  clause 
also  may  be  aptly  applied^  Those  who  were  infidels  in  the 
days  of  their  prosperity  continue  so  still.  That  benevolent 
providence,  which  superintended  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  they  were  little  disposed  to  acknow- 
lege.  Upon  their  former  scenes  of  riotous  indulgence, 
upon  their  past  acts  of  aristocratic  violence,  they  cast  a 
look,  npt  of  penitence,  but  of  desire.  Instead  of  repenting 
the  long  series  of  oppressions,  which  they  hafj.  exercised 
upon  the  unprivileged  ranks  of  society  ;  instead  of  giving 
God  glory  for  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  France, 
so  extensively  favorable  to  the  happiness  of  mankind'°  : 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  make  some  compensation  for 
that  diffusive  misery,  which  their  luxurious  indolence  had 
contributed  to  extend  and  establish  ;  thousands  of  them  set 
every  engine  at  work  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 


10  It  shoiild  be  remembered,  that  when  the  great  body  of  the  emigrants 
quitted  France,  small  were  the  excesses,  and  very  inconsidei\ible  the  dis- 
union, which  the  friends  of  freedom  had  reason  to  lament- 

'"    Vol.  I.  ■  c 
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try;  with  an  equal  degree  of  malignity  and  of  impolicy, 
they  incited  foreign  despots  to  the  invasion  and  plunder  of 
the  French  territories  ;  with  an  ill-directed  industry  they 
scattered  over  all  the  European  countries  narratives  oi 
events,  often  fabricated,  always  unfaithful  :  whilst  others, 
of  a  bolder  cast,  with  the  torch  and  the  sword  in  their 
hands,  passed  the  limits  of  the  French  frontier,  and  per- 
petrating crimes  at  which  humanity  must  recoil,  labored, 
as  far  as  depended  on  their  efforts,  to  realize  the  threats  of 
a  manifesto,  which  tyranny  had  recently  written  in  charac- 
ters of  blood,  as  an  authentic,  undisguised  memorial  of  its 
genuine  feelings  and  its  genuine  desires.  Change  ot  fortune 
has  operated  little  change  on  their  dispositions.  Mr.  Chris- 
tie, speaking  of  the  '  emigrant  princes  and  their  adherents 
in  Germany,'  says,  '  Observe  what  kind  of  life  they  led 
there.  Exposed  to  the  greatest  changers,  and  to  the  chance 
of  losing  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  life,  they  were  unable 
to  forget  the  dissipation  of  the  ancient  court :  they  revived 
in  exile  all  its  follies  and  all  its  vices.  Coblentz  became  a 
miniature  of  Versailles  ;  and  the  men  who  had  their  cha- 
racter, their  fortune,  their  life  itself  at  stake,  were  occupied, 
just  as  they  used  to  be  at  the  old  court,  in  intrigues,  and 
quarrelling  about  mistresses".' 

That  persons  of  such  a  character  sliould  incur  the  most 
signal  judgments  of  hea\  en  needs  not  to  excite  any  suprise. 
Upon  their  heads  the  \\s\}s  of  the  divine  wrath  might  be 
expected  to  be  poured  with  an  unsparing  hand.  But  all 
the  emigrants  correspond  not  with  this  description  ;  and 
some  have  been  reserved  for  a  milder  destiny.  Many 
])reserved  themselves  untarnished  by  the  conspiracy  at  Cob- 
lentz ;  and,  flying  to  a  country  at  that  time  neutral,  by  the 
liberality  of  a  'generous  nation  have  had  their  sufferings 
softened.  But  even  of  this  class  of  emigrants,  not  a  few 
have  indulged  the  vainest  expectations.  That  the  new  re- 
publican constitution,  however  strongly  it  may  be  ratified 
by  the   convention  and  by  the  people,  will  prove  a  fabric 

11  Letters  from  France,  vol.  IV.  p.  258. 
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iairy  and  unsubstantial,  they  have  been  little  disposed  to 
doubt.  Though  in  the  moment  of  divesting  their  senti- 
ments of  disguise,  some  of  them  may  have  admitted,  that 
it  resembles  the  spreading  arch,  Avhich  sometimes  decorates 
the  sky,  in  beauty,  in  regularity,  and  in  the  amplitude  of 
the  scale  on  which  ic  is  constructed  ;  yet  have  they  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  principal  point  of  similitude  is  its  transitory 
nature,  and  the  short  extent  of  time  which  it  is  destined  to 
exist.  When  the  political  horizon  of  France  was  overcast 
with  clouds,  too  manv  of  them  were  ready  to  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  hope,  that  the  storm,  after  desolating  the  ex- 
treme borders  of  the  country,  would  take  a  general  sweep  ; 
and,  whilst  it  discharged  itself  with  a  fury  which  admitted 
not  of  resistance,  that  the  splendid  illusion  of  a  representa- 
tive govemtlient,  whatever  brilliancy  it  might  have  ac^ 
quired  from  the  concentration  of  the  scattered  rays  of  le- 
gislative wisdom,  and  however  generally  it  might  have 
been  viewed  with  an  admiring  eye,  would  at  length  vanish 
amid  the  thunder  of  Avar  and  the  gloom  of  despotism.  But 
surely  those  of  them,  who  have  cherished  expectations  to 
this  extent,  and  have  been  eager  to  purchase  a  return  to 
their  country  by  its  sacrifice  to  the  despotism  of  the  old 
monarchy,  have  afforded  no  very  favorable  proof  of  thfe 
goodness  either  of  their  judgments  or  of  their  hearts. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

ON    THE    AUTHENTICITY    OF    THE    APOCALYPSE. 

HAPPY  in  an  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  serve 
the  cause,  and  to  confirm  the  evidences,  of  Revelation,  and 
desirous  of  obviating  some  of  those  prejudices,  which  might 
otherwise  be  entertained  against  the  validity  of  any  con- 
clusions grounded  upon  the  Apocalypse  ;  in  this  and  the 
'succeeding  chapter  I  shall  introduce  a  number  of  extracts 
and  observations  relative  to  it ;  and  particularly  to  its  ge- 
nuineness, its  USES,  and  its  obscurity. 
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Its  name  bespeaks  its  importance.  It  is  called  the 
Apocalypse^ ^  says  Vitringa,  '  because  it  not  only  describes, 
by  the  noblest  symbols,  the  remarkable  events  of  tHe 
world  and  of  the  church  in  succession,  from  the  time  of 
Trajan  even  to  the  consummation  of  all  things ;  but  it 
likevv'ise  serves  as  the  seal  and  the  key  of  all  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  niore  obscurely  treat  concern- 
ing thcs--:  same  transactio-';>.'  Lofty  also  is  the  general 
title  prefixed  to  it.  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
WHICH  God  gave  unto  him. 

With  regard  to  its  genuineness,  authorities  more  respec- 
table than  those  of  Newton  and  of  Mede  cannot  be  cited. 
It  is  till"  declaration  of  the  latter,  that '  the  Apocalypse  hath 
MORE  HUMAN  (not  to  speak  of  divine)  authority  than 
an>  other  book  of  the  New  Testament  besides,  even 
from  the  time  it  was  delivered*.  This  opinion  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  supports  at  greater  length.  '  I  do  not,'  says  he, 
'  find  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament  so  strongly 

attested,    or    commented    upon    so    EARLY    AS  THIS. 

Justin  Martyr,  v/ho  within  thirty  years  after  John's  death 
became  a  Christian,  Avri:es  expressly,  that  "  a  certain  man 
among  the  Christians,  whose  name  was  John,  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles  of  Christ,  in  the  Revelation  which  was 
shewed  him,  prophesied,"  &c.  and  what  this  primitive  fa- 
ther afterwards  sr^ys  relative  to  the  Millennium,  does,  says 
Sir  I.  Newton,  amount  to  this,  'that  all  true  Christians 
in  that  early  age  received  this  prophecy. — Papias,  bishop 
of  Hierapolis,  a  nian  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  one  of 
John's  ow^n  disciples,  did  not  only  teach  the  doctrine  of 
the  Thousand  Years,  but  also  asserted  the  Apocalypse  aS 
written  by  divine  inspiration.  Melito,  who  flourished  next 
after  Justin,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  this  prophecy  ;  and 
he,  being  bishop  of  Sardis,  one  of  the  seven  churches, 
could  neither  be  ignorant  of  their  tradition  about  it,  nor 
impose  upon  them.     Irenaeus,  who  was  contemporary  with 

1  From  etTroKuXvTrla^  to  open  or  uncover. 

2  Vol.  II.  p.  747. 
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Melito,  wrote  much  upon  it,  and  said,  that  "  the  number 
666  was  in  all  the  ancient  and  approved  copies  ;  and  that 
he  had  it  also  confirmed  to  him  by  those  who  had  seen  John 
face  to  face^ ;"  meaning,  no  doubt,  his  master  Polycarp  for 
one.  At  the  same  time,  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
asserted  it,  and  so  did  Tertullian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
and  Origen  soon  after  j  and  their  contemporary  Hippolytus 
the  martyr,  metropolitan  of  the  Arabians,  wrote  a  com- 
mentary upon  it.  All  these  were  ancient  nieii;  flourishing 
Avithin  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  John's  death,  and 
of  the  greatest  note  in  the  churches  of  those  times;' 
*  Surely'  adds  Sir  I.  Newton,  *■  this  may  suffice  to  shew, 
how  the  Apocalypse  was  received  and  studied  in  the  first 
ages*.' 

Among  other  primitive  commentators  on  this  sacred 
book  was  Andrew,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  I  now 
quote  from  the  preface  of  this  ancient  work,  as  translated 
by  Dr.  Lardner.  He  says,  "  he  needs  not  to  enlarge  in 
proving  the  inspiration  of  this  book,  since  many  ancients 
bore  testimony  tO  its  authority."  Some  of  the  principal 
of  these  the  bishop  of  Cesarea  enumerates'. 

Dr.  Lardner,  speaking  of  the  Apocalypse,  says, '  Hermas 
has  MANY  things  resembling  it.'  The  resenlblance  indeed 
is  so  strong  that  he  appears  plainly  to  have  imitated  it®. 
Now  '  the  antiquity  of  the  book,  called  the  Shepherd 
or  Pastor  of  Hermas  is,'  says  Dr.  Lardner,  '  manifest  and 
unquestionable.— We  cannot,  I  think,  place  this  piece  later 
than  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century,'  and  accordingly 

3  Dr.  Cressener,  speaking  of  this  testimony  of  Irenxus,  says,  '  there 
can  hardly  be  given  a  more  unquestionable,  or  more  particular  testimony 
concerning  the  true  author  of  any  book  at  any  distance  from  the  time  It 
was  wi'ote  in,  than  this  is.  Here  is  a  particular  search  after  all  the  copies 
of  it,  soon  after  the  writing  of  it,  with  the  concurrent  testimony  of  those 
who  knew  the  author  himself.'  Dem.of  the  Pr.  Appl.  of  the  Apoc.  IntfodL 

4  P.  247. 

5  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  250. 

0  See  Vitringa,  p.  378 ;  and  Lardner,  vol.  II.  p.  50,  61. 
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he  assigns  it  to  the  year  100.  With  respect  to  the  visions 
of  the  Revelation,  these,  says  this  valuable  writer,  '■  and 
the  publication  of  them  in  this  book,  7nust  be  assigned,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  to  the  years  of  Christ  95  and  96,  or  97  '.' 
Thus  then  does  it  appear,  that  there  is  happily  preserved 
a  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse,  written 
only  four  or  five  years  after  that  sacred  prophecy  itself  was 
published. 

'  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,'  says  bishop  Hallifax, 
'  and  what  perhaps  distinguishes  the  Apocalypse  fioni 
eveiy  other  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  was 
unanimously  received  as  the  work  of  John  the  Evangelist, 
by  those  who  lived  nearest  the  time  of  its  publication j 
without  a  single  person  appearing  to  question  its  autho- 
rity*.' 

*  That  St.  John  was  banished  into  Patmos,  in  the  time 
of  Domitian,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  restored 
by  his  successor  Nerva,  is,'  says  Dr.  Lardner,  *  the  general 
testimony  of  Ancient  authors. — -But  this  book  could  not  be 
published  till  after  St.  John's  release  and  return  to  Ephesus 
in  Asia,  Now  Domitian  died  in  96,  and  his  persecution 
did  not  commence  till  near  the  end  of  his  reign.' 

*  Concerning  his  abode  in  Asia,  we  have,'  sa}'s  Dr.  Lard- 
her,  *■  divers  testiinonies  of  good  credit.'  Among  others, 
he  mentions  Irenseus  and  Polycrates.  '  Irenaeus',  in  two 
jplaces  of  his  work  against  heresies,  both  cited  by  Euse- 
bius,  says,  that  John  the  apostle  lived  in  Asia  till  the  time  » 
of  Trajan,  who  succeeded  Nerva  in  the  year  of  Christ  98. 
—Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  about  196,  is  an  unex- 
ceptionable witness,  that  John  was  buried  in  that  city'°.' 

'  St,  John  the  apostle,'  I  am  now  quoting  from  Leonard 
Twells,  '  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  though  he  had  the  gift 

c 

7  Lardner,  vol.  VI.  p.  638.  The  Revelation  is  placed  in  the  year  96  by 
Mill  and  Basnag-e,  by  Whiston  and  Le  Clere.  8  P.  197. 

9  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  1.  2.  c.  22  r  et  1.  3.  c.  S.  Irenzeus,  according'  to  the 
computatiou  of  Dodwell,  was  born  as  eai-ly  as  the  yeai'  97.  Diss.  Irenx.  S= 
sect.  4. 

JO  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  VI.  p.  169,  653. 
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of  tongues,  like  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  so  that  he  could 
and  did  write  Greek  ;  yet  it  is  plain,  that  in  his  gospel  and 
epistles  penned  in  that  language,  he  retains  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Syriac  idiom.  This  is  so  well  known  and  so  ge- 
nerally allowed,  as  to  make  all  particular  proof  needless : 
if  therefore  the  style  of  the  Revelations  had  been  different 
in  this  respect ;  if  the  expression  had  been  always  or  even 
generally  pure  Greek  ;  if  no  footsteps  had  remained  of 
Hebrew  idioms  therein,  it  would  have  afforded  just  matter 
of  suspicion,  that  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist  was  not 
the  author  thereof.  But  the  Revelation  is  free  from  this 
objection  ;  for  there  are  found  in  it  as  many,  and  perhaps 
more  Hebraisms,  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament whatever".' 

It  may  be  seen  in  Lardner,  that  the  reception  of  the 
book  of  Revelation  was  not  peculiar  to  the  catholic  and 
orthodox  Christians.  Of  the  writings  of  the  sectaries  lit- 
tle comparatively  is  preserved  ;  yet  evidence  exists,  that 
it  was  received  by  the  Donatists,  the  Novatians,  and  the 
Manichees. 

That  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  its  genuineness 
was,  however,  doubted,  and  even  denied,  by  some,  needs 
exsite  no  surprise.  For  this  satisfactory  reasons  may  be 
assigned.  It  is  to  be  partly  attributed  to  this  prophetical 
book  being  at  that  time  in  a  great  degree  unintelligible ; 
and  partly  to  the  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mil- 
lennium, which,  as  then  taught,  was  altogether  wild  and 
incredible'^  That  this  was  really  to  be  found  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, some  were  ready  too  lightly  to  admit ;  in  conse- 
quence a  degree  of  discredit  was  inconsiderately  attached 
by  some  to  the  prophecy  itself;  and  it  will,  without  hesita- 
tion, be  admitted,  that  had  this  doctrine,  as  then  represent- 
ed, been  in  truth  inseparable  from  the  book  of  Revelation, 
the  sober  inquirer  would  have  been  authorised  in  conclud- 
ing, that  the  latter  could  not  be  authentic  and  divine. 


11  Crit.  Exam,  of  the  New  Test,  part  III.  p.  10, 

12  See  Wliitby's  Treatise  on  the  Millennium. 
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It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  though  he 
ventured  not  to  deny,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  a  genuine 
work  of  an  inspired  person,  or  that  such  person  \yas  named 
John,  yet  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  he  was  not  Jobp,  the 
son  of  Zebedce  and  the  brother  of  James,  who  wrote  the 
three  epistles  and  the  gospel,  but  another,  who  flourished 
in  the  same  age,  and  bore  the  san^e  name.  But  St.  John, 
says  bishop  Hallifax,  has  '  said  enough  to  point  out,  with- 
out any  uncertainty,  who  he  was, — by  describing  himself 
as  having  been  banished  to  Patmos'^,  for  the  sake  of  his 
religion'*;  a  calamity,  which,  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  historia:ns,  confessedly  happened  to  our  evan- 
gelist.' As  to  '  the  diversity  of  phrase  and  sentiment,  in 
the  Revelation  and  the  other  writings  of  St.  John,  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved,  that  this  difference  is  not  near  so 
great  as  Dionysius  would  represent  it ;  no  greater  than 
what  may  fairly  be  accounted  for  from  the  difference  of 
subject ;  and  particular  instances  have  been  alleged,  in 
which  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  both  of  ideas  and 
■jvords,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  apostle,  and  no  where 
used  by  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament'^.'  In  like 
manner  the  judicious  Jortin  observes,  that  '  besides  an- 
cient testimony,  there  is  also  inter?ial  reason  to  conclude, 
that  the  gospel  and  the  Revelation  are  the  work  of  the 
same  author"^.' 

Against  the  Apocalypse  it  has  been  farther  objected,  tha^ 
it  is  not  to  be  foupd  in  certain  lists  of  the  books  of  scrip- 
tures, published  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  But  this 
circumstance,  says  bishop  Hallifax,  will  not  '  occasion  any 
difficulty,  when  you  are  told,   that  the  express  design  of 

13  Rev.  i.  9. 

14  To  the  same  purpose  Leonard  Tvvells.  '  This  circumstance  not 
only  agrees  with  the  history  of  John  the  Evangelist,  but  is  also  peculiar 
to  him,  and  mai'ks  him  out  as  effectually,  as  if  he  had  been  expressly  so 
called.'     On  the  Rev.  p.  24. 

15  P.  205, 

16  See  his  Disc,  on  the  Tr.  of  the  Chr.Rel.  p.  209. 
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those  lists  was  to  enumerate  such  parts  of  the  sacred  code 
as  were  proper  to  be  read  in  public,  for  the  edification  of 
Christian  assemblies  ;  for  which  the  general  obscurity  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  the  small  concern  it  seemed  to  have 
with  the  state  of  the  church  in  those  days,  rendered  it 
unfit'?.' 

I  have  stated  that,  in  the  primitive  ages,  the  meaning 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Apocalypse  was  inaccessible  to 
inquiry.     Yet   we  learn  from    ecclesiastical  history,   that 
Melito,  who  in  the  year  177  presented  an  apology  in  be- 
half of  the  Christians  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus ; 
that  Hippolytus,  who  flourished  about  the  year  220 ;  that 
Victorinus,  who  lived -somewhat  nearer  the  conclusion  of 
the  third  century ;  that  Andrew  of  Cesarea,  who  is  placed 
by   Cave  at  the  year  500  ;  that  Cassiodorius,  whom   the 
same  writer  places  at  the  year  514;  and  that  Arethas,  who, 
as  he  conceives,   flourished  about  the  year  540^  all  com-* 
posed  commentaries  on  the   Revelation'^     This  fact  may 
seem  to  demand  explanation.     How,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
it  happen,  that  these  writers,  and  doubtless  others  whose 
names  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us,  engaged  in  so  ar- 
duous, and,  it  may  be  added,  in  so  hopeless  a  task,  as,  at 
that  time,  to  explain  the  unaccomplished  predictions  of  so 
dark  a  book  as  the  Apocalypse,  though  most  of  them  had 
before  their  eyes  the  miscarriages   of  their  predecessors  ? 
I  reply,  that  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  upon  the  sup- 
position, that  the  evidence  of  its  authenticity  was  decisive 
and  unquestionable.      When,  however,  they  failed,  not- 
withstanding all  their  efforts,  of  coming  to  any  probable 
conclusions  respecting  the  greater  part  of  its  contents,  it  is 
surely  not  to  be  wondered,  that  at  length  it  began  to  be 
studied  with  less  frequency,  and  by  many  was  treated  with 
neglect. 

Leonard  Twells  discusses,  through  the  space  of  almost 
200  pages,  the  arguments  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, and  declares,  that  '  either  it  is  a  genuine  piece,  of 

17  P.  208.  13   See  Lardncv's  Credib. 
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nothing  in  antiquity  is  so*'.'  Accordingly  the  Roman  Cas- 
tholics  venture  not  to  dispute  its  authority,  adverse  as  it  is 
to  their  interests. 

I  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  short  citation  from  Vitrin- 
ga.  '  There  is  nothing  grand  and  surpassing  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  antecedent  times,  which  has  not  been  gathered 
together  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  these  visions  ;'  and  this 
complexion  of  the  book  is,  he  declares,  '  a  most  sure  cri- 
terion of  its  divine  original^.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    APOCALYPSE. 

HOWEVER  undoubted  may  be  the  genuineness  of 
the  Apocalvpse,  however  decisive  may  be  the  evidence  of 
its  having  been  inspired  by  the  God  of  Heaven,  by  what- 
ever heights  of  sublimity  it  may  be  characterised  ;  many 
are  disposed  to  assert,  that  it  deserves  not  to  be  studied  i, 
because  its  commentators,  on  many  points,  have  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion'.  But  surely  it  does  not  hence  follow, 
that  their  applications  of  it  to  particular  events  are  alto- 
gether to  be  neglected  ;  it  does  not  hence  follow,  that 
valuable  discoveries  and  encouraging  hopes  may  not  be 
derived  from  perusing  some  parts  of  it :  and  it  will  appear, 

19  P.  36.  So  well  authenticated  is  the  Apocal}-pse,  says  Mr.  Tayler  (the 
author  of  £en  Mordecai's  Apology  J  that  if  we  give  it  up,  we  must  likewise 
give  up  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Thoughts  on  the 
Grand  Apostacy,  p.  71.  •  No  book  of  scripture,'  says  Dr.  Cressener, 
*  has  had  a  more  express  and  unexceptionable  tradition  of  its  apostolical 
authority.'     Dem.  of  the  Prot.  Appl.  of  the  Apoc.  Introd. 

20  P.  20. 

1  The  learned  Dr.  Cressener,  speaking  of  those  who  have  interpreted 
the  Apocalypse,  says,  *  they  6s>  almost  as  g'enerally  agree  about  the  first 
groimds  of  the  interpretation  of  these  visions,  as  about  other  books  of 
scripture.'    Dem.  of  the  Prot,  Appl.  of  the  Apoc.  Introd. 
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upon  a  minute  inquiry,  that  much  of  this  diversity  of  in- 
terpretation is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  any  inherent  ambi- 
guity in  the  Apocalypse  itself,  but  to  many  of  its  commen- 
tators having  been  unprepared  to  illustrate  the  subject  on 
which  they  had  entered,  and  especially  to  their  being  su- 
perficially acquainted  with  the  language  of  symbols,  in 
which  that  prophetic  work  is  written.  With  a  reference 
to  this  objection,  let  one  of  the  most  masterly  of  our  Eng- 
lish writers  be  cited.  *  Shew  me  the  question  in  religion, 
or  even  in  common  morals,  about  which  learned  men  have 
not  disagreed ;  nay,  shew  me  a  single  text  of  scripture, 
though  ever  so  plain  and  precise,  which  the  perverseness  or 
ingenuity  of  interpreters  has  not  drawn  into  different,  and 
often  contrary  meanings.  What  then  shall  we  conclude  ? 
That  there  is  no  truth  in  religion,  no  certainty  in  morals, 
no  authority  in  sacred  scripture  ?  If  such  conclusions,  as 
these,  be  carried  to  their  utmost  length,  in  what  else  can 
they  terminate,  but  absolute  universal  scepticism  ?  To 
treat  the  prophetic  writings,  '  without  the  fullest  convic- 
tion of  their  falshood,  with  neglect  and  scorn,  is,'  says  the 
bishop  of  Worcester,  *  plainly  indecent,  and  may  be  highly 
criminal  and  dangerous^.' 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  asked,  what  are  the  ends  which  the 
book  of  Revelation  subserves? — what  are  the  benefits  which 
have  resulted,  or  are  likely  to  result,  from  the  study  of  it  ? 
In  order  to  give  a  full  answer  to  this  question,  a  very  wide 
field  of  inquiry  must  be  traversed.  Here,  however,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  touch  upon  two  general  and  two  particular 
advantages,  which  have  resulted  from  it. 

I.  By  foretelling  events  which  have  occurred  several 
ages  subsequent  to  its  publication,  the  Apocalypse  manifests 
not  merely  the  existence  of  a  deity,  but  the  superintendency 
of  his  providence. 

II.  Written  by  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  containing  many 
predictions  relative  to  the  fortunes  of  his  church,  predic- 
tions which  no  human  foresight  covdd  have  framed,  it  fur- 

2  Hurd,  vol.  II.  p.  60.  3  Vol.  II.  p.  225. 
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nishes  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
religion  •yvhich  he  was  commissioned  to  teach. 

Thus  is  it  calculated  to  maintain  in  the  world  a  reverence 
both  for  the  Deity  and  for  the  Gospel. 

III.  Notwithstanding  the  true  meaning  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  it,  during  the  persecutions  of  Severus,  Decius,  and 
Dioclesian,  was  not  to  be  penetrated  at  all,  and  those  who 
then  perused  it  were  incapable  of  explaining  any  passages 
in  it  with  precission  ;  this  prophecy  nevertheless  served  to 
animate  the  hope,  and  to  fortify  the  constancy,  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  ;  since  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
it  was  sufficient  to  shew,  that  it  predicted  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  empire,  as  well  as  the  perpetuity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  every 
aid,  every  encouragement,  was  of  signal  importance,  at  a 
time  when  the  inventive  malice  of  their  enemies  presented 
to  their  view  death  in  its  most  frightful  and  diversified 
forms  ;  at  a  time  when  an  infant  religion  had  to  struggle 
with  the  pride  of  philosophy  and  the  prejudice  of  the  vul- 
gar, with  the  multiplied  arts  of  the  priesthood  and  the  for- 
midable power  of  the  state*. 

IV.  Since  the  denunciation  against  the  church  of  Rome, 
included  under  the  figure  of  Babylon,  as  antichristian  and 
idolatrous,  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  prominent  parts 
of  this  sacred  prophecy,  and  since  it  expressly  commands 
men  to  separate  from  her ;  it  encouraged  the  authors  of  the 
Protestant  reformation  to  commence  and  to  prosecute  those 
important  changes,  which  they  might  otherwise  perhaps 
have  been  intimidated  from  attempting,  or  might  have 
attempted  without  success.  Not  to  mention  the  virulence 
of  that  external  opposition,  under  the  weight  of  which  they 
were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  being  crushed,  a  separation 
from  the  visible  head  of  the  church,  under  the  dreaded  ap- 
pelation  of  schism,  was  represented  as  the  most  inexpiable 
of  crimes  ;  and  such  were  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  that 
it  was  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  criminal,  and  the 

4  See  bisligp  Newton,  vol.   III.  p.  325. 
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most  undaunted  of  the  reformers,  even  Luther  hhnself, 
shrunk  from  the  charge  ^.  But  an  examination  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse enabled  them  to  repel  it,  and  furnished  them  with 
the  most  powerful  weapons,  for  conducting  an  attack  against 
the  see  of  Rome  with  vigor  and  success.  On  every 
side,  indeed,  they  loudly  appealed  to  the  predictions  of  the 
Christian  prophet,  as  authorising  their  conduct ;  multitudes 
acknowleged  the  validity  of  their  appeal ;  and  bp.  Hurd 
hesitates  not  to  assert,  that  '  on  this  popular  ground,  chiefly, 
the  Protestant  cause,  in  those  early  times,  was  upheld  ^.' 
If  then  the  Protestant  reformation  was  chiefly,  or  only  in 
a  great  degree,  supported  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
Apocalypse  (which  at  that  period  became  an  object  of  gene- 
ral investigation,  in  how  high  a  degree  are  Ave  indebted  to 
that  prophetic  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  to  this  revo- 
lution, imperfect  as  it  was,  we  unquestionably  owe,  not 
only  the  promotion  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty  :  not 
only  the  knowlege  of  scripture  and  of  genuine  Christianity ; 
not  only  the  spread  of  light  and  science ;  but  to  this  great 
event  are  justly  to  be  attributed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
virtue,  the  liberality,  and  the  civilization,  which  prevail  in 
the  European  world  .' 

But  it  is  a  future  period,  which  is  destined  to  bear  the 
amplest  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Apocalypse, 
*  Other  proofs,'  says  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  *•  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  and,  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  are  weakened 
by  a  length  of  time.  But  this  from  pi-ophecy,  as  if  to 
make  amends  for  their  defects,  hath  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  strengthening  by  age  itself^.'  May  it  not  then  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  progress  of  events,  and  the  successive 
labors  of  commentators,  will  hereafter  throw  so  strong  a 
light  upon  the  predictions  of  St.  John,  as  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  minds  of  men,  and,  by  materially  influen- 
cing their  conduct,  to  accelerate  the  accomplishment  of  those 
happy  events,  the  prospect  of  which  at  present  appears 
confused  and  indistinct. 


5  See  Hurd,  vol.  II.  p.  46—51  C  Vol.   II.  p.  48. 

T  Hui-d,  vol.   II.  p.  203. 
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*  This  prophecy,'  Bengelius  beautifully  observes,  '  is  like 
a  cloud  richly  full  of  fructifying  rain, which  spreads  over  a 
large  extent  of  land,  which  sheds  some  part  of  its  waters 
on  every  ground  in  its  turn  by  specks  or  spots.  What  be- 
longs to  each  particular  time,  the  believers  of  that  age  may 
turn  to  their  advantage  in  a  special  manner  ^.' 

Containing,  as  it  does,  the  mysteries  of  divine  provi- 
dence, the  destiny  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  and  the  subsequent  univer- 
sality of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  *  none,'  says  an  ingenious 
expositor  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  '  ought  to  be  discou- 
raged from  studying  it  by  the  darkness  wherewith  it  is 
enveloped  ^.'  That  its  predictions  are  veiled  under  a  pro- 
fusion of  imagery,  there  need  indeed  be  no  hesitation  in 
admitting'".  But  it  is  not  for  a  creature  like  man,  limited 
as  he  is  in  duration  and  in  intellect,  to  point  out  all  or  the 
prmcipaly  reasons,  which  determined  the  divine  mind  to 
invest  these  predictions  with  a  degree  of  darkness.  Ob- 
jections of  this  kind  against  the  prophecies,  says  bp.  Hurd, 
*  are  addressed  not  only  to  the  ignorance^  as  we  say,  of  the 
disputant,  but  to  an  ignorance  clearly  invbicible  by  all  the 
powers  of  human  reason".'  Some  of  the  supposed  causes 
of  this  obscurity  may,  however,  be  investigated,  provided 
they  are  investigated  with  modesty. 

*•  There  is,'  as  Mr.  Lowman  observes,  a  '  wise  reason, 
why  the  persons  and  events  described  in  this  prophecy 
should — remain  with  some  uncertainty  as  to  a  particular 
application  '\'  Otherwise  princes  might  adopt  measures, 
as  the  Roman  emperors  for  instance  might  have  done,  to 
obstruct  the  accomplishment  of  events  injurious  to  them ; 
and  might  unseasonably  interpose  to  destroy  those,  whom 


8  P.  124. 

9  Pref.  to  the  translation  of  an  anonjmous  French  work,  entitled,  A 
Neio  System  of  the  Apocalypse. 

10  And  what  follows  from  this  hring:  admitted  ?  Not,  says  Vitringa, 
that  it  should  be  thrown  aside  iinrcad,  but  that  it  should  be  studied  witlt 
asigmented  diligence.     Praf. 

11  Vol.   I.  p.   22.  12  Pref.  p.  39. 
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Heaven  has  raised  up  for  the  execution  of  its  purposes. 
By  Jurieu  obscurity  of  prophecy  is  in  a  similar  manner 
accounted  for'^.  '  If  God,'  says  a  divine  of  Scotland, 
*  had  revealed  the  future  various  revolutions  of  the  church 
in  a  perspicuous  manner,  then  human  liberty,  or  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  would  have  been  greatly  limited ;  so  that 
there  could  not  have  been  such  a  proper  trial  of  the  worth 
of  human  actions  as  in  the  present  case  '*.'  But  *  by  throw- 
ing some  part  of  the  predicted  event  into  shade*  (to  use  the 
language  of  bp.  Hurd)  *  the  moral  faculties  of  the  agents 
have  their  proper  play,  and  the  guilt  of  an  intended  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  Heaven  is  avoided".'  Besides,  to 
have  rendered  the  light  of  prophecy  so  strong,  as  to  have 
compelled  our  assent,  would  have  superseded  that  diligence 
of  inquiry  which  is  required  of  us,  and  would  have  ill  ac- 
corded with  the  state  in  which  the  Deity  has  thought  fit  to 
place  us ;  a  state  of  discipline  and  of  difficulty,  intended 
by  exercising  our  virtue,  to  heighten  and  confirm  it,  and 
to  prepare  us  for  entering  upon  a  subsequent  stage  of  exis- 
tence. .  \ 

'  Had  the  purpose  of  prophecy  been  to  shew  merely  that 
a  predicted  event  was  foreseen,  then  the  end  had  been  best 
answered  by  throwing  all  possible  evidence  into  the  com- 
pletion. But  its  concern  being  to  shew  this  to  such  only  as 
should  be  disposed  to  admit  a  reasonable  degree  of  evi- 
dence, it  was  not  necessary,  or  rather  it  was  plainly  not  fit, 
that  the  completion  should  be  seen  in  that  strong  and  irre- 
sistible light  '<5.' 

'  The  prophetic  writings  are  so  constructed,  as  to  be 
not  obvious  or  obtrusive  on  the  inattentive  ;  but  to  excite 
and  reward  the  diligence  of  honest  and  religious  inquiry. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  are  purposely  adapted  to  explore  our 
candor  and  probity,  by  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  them. 


13  See  Suppl.  to  his  introd.  and  vol.  II.  p.  39. 

14  An  Ess.  on  some  Important  Passages  of  the  Rev.  l*y  Lauchlan  Taylor, 
A.  M.  Edinburg-h,  1770. 

15  Vol.  I.  p.  55.  16  Hurd,  vol,  I.  p.  84 
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which  give  offence  to  superficial  and  irreligious  minds;  not 
adverting  to  that  judicious  principle,  that  he,  who  believes 
the  scripture  to  have  proceeded  from  him  who  is  the  author 
of  nature,  may  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of  difficul- 
ties in  it,  which  are  found  in  the  constitution  of  nature. 
And  he  who  denies  the  scripture  to  have  been  from  God 
upon  account  of  these  difficulties,  may,  for  the  very  same 
reason,  deny  the  world  to  have  been  formed  by  him  '^.' 

But  symbolical  language,  the  prime  source  of  prophetic 
obscuritv,  was  used,  not  only  because  a  degree  of  obscurity 
was  expedient,  but  because  it  was  a  mode  of  communicat- 
ing ideas,  particularly  prevalent  among  mankind,  and  gen- 
erally approved.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  Judca 
and  the  East^  and  at  the  time  when  the  Hebrew  prophecies 
were  promulgated,  the  model  upon  which  the  Apocalypse 
was  formed.  What,  asks  bishop  Hurd,  was  '  more  natu- 
ral,' than  that  a  style  of  expression  '  which  was  employed 
in  the  theology  of  the  Eastern  world,  in  its  poetry,  its  phi- 
losophy, and  all  the  sublimer  forms  of  composition ;  what 
wonder,  I  say,  that  this  customary,  this  authorised,  this 
admired  strain  of  language,  should  be  that  in  which  the 
sacred  writers  conveyed  their  highest  and  most  important 
revelations  to  mankind'*?' 

'  Symbolic  figures,'  says  Vitringa,  '  if  they  are  construct- 
ed with  judgment  and  felicity  of  adaptation,  as  truly  those 
of  the  Apocalypse  are  most  beautiful,  keep  the  mind  of  the 
reader  in  suspense,  and  serve  as  a  stimulant  to  his  attention 
and  curiosity  'y.' 

Besides,  those  are  fundamentally  mistaken,  who  appre- 
hend, that  the  symbols  of  the  prophets  are  not  only  difficult 
to  be  understood,  but  that  they  are  altogether  vague  and 
indeterminate.  On  the  contrary,  as  bp.  Hurd  observes,  the 
symbolic  language  is  reducible  to  rule,  and  '  is  constructed 
on  such  principles  as  make  it  the  subject  of  just  criticism 
and  rational  interpretation  ^°.' 


17  Apthorp.  vol.  I.  p.   54. 

18  Vol.    II.  p.   87. 

19  In  Apoc.  p.  223. 

20  Vol.    II.  p.   90, 
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To  render  the  force  of  many  authorities  hereafter  to  be 
cited  the  more  conspicuous,  some  passages,  of  much  greater 
length,  shall  be  extracted  from  the  ingenious  discourses  of 
the  bishop  of  Worcester.  *  The  prophetic  style'  was  con- 
structed '  on  the  symbolic  principles  of  the  hieroglyphics"; 
which  were  not  vague  uncertain  things,  but  fixed  and  con- 
stant analogies,  determinable  in  their  own  nature,  or  from 
the  steady  use  that  was  made  of  them  ;  and  a  language, 
fox'med  on  such  principles,  may  be  reasonably  interpreted 
upon  them".'     Now  what  are  the  means  of  interpreting  it? 

I.  *  Some  light  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  study 
of  the  prophecies  themselves.  For  the  same  symbols,  or 
figures,  occur  frequently  in  those  writings  :  and  by  com- 
paring one  passage  with  another;  the  darker  prophecies 
with  the  more  perspicuous:  the  unfulfilled,  with  such  as 
have  been  completed  ;  and  those  which  have  their  explana- 
tion annexed  to  them,  with  those  that  have  not ;  by  this 
course  of  inquiry,  I  say,  there  is  no  doubt  but  some  con- 
siderable progress  may  be  made  in  fixing  the  true  and  pro- 
per meaning  of  this  mysterious  language.' 


21  That  it  should  have  been  80  constructed,  may  to  us,  with  our  local 
prejudices,  appear  strange.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  (I  now  cite  from 
bp.  HUrd,  vol.  II.  p-  85.)  that  'the  Egyptians  cultivated  the  hieroglyphic 
species  of  writing-  with  peculiar  diligence  ;  while  the  antiquity,  the  splen- 
d.or,  the  fame,  of  that  mighty  kingdom  excited  a  veneration  for  it  in  the 
rest  of  the  world :'  and  that  '  the  Israelites,  especiallyj  who  had  their 
breeding  in  that  country,  at  the  time  when  the  hieroglyphic  learning  was 
at  its  height,  carried  this  treasm-e  with  them,  among  their  other  spoils, 
into  the  land  of  Canaan.'  Neither  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  hierogly- 
phics are  founded  on  nature,  and  have  prevailed  in  parts  of  the  world,  the 
most  distant  from  each  other.  ♦  Not  only  the  Chinese  of  the  East,'  says 
Dr.  Warburton,  '  the  Mexicans  of  the  West,  and  the  Egyptians  of  the 
Soutli,  but  the  Scythians  likewise  of  the  North  (not  to  speak  of  those  in- 
termediate inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  Indians,  Phenicians,  Ethiopians, 
Etruscans,  &c.)  all  used  tlie  same  way  of  Nvriting  by  pictiu-e  and  hiero- 
glyphic' Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  II.  p.  80.  Of  this  volume  the 
blsliop  of  Gloucester  has  devoted  about  140  pages  to  the  subject  of  hiero- 
gh'phics. 

22  Vol.  II.  p.  90. 

Vol.  L  ^ 
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II.  *  Very  much  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  on  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  prophetic  style  was  fashioned^%  may 
be  learned  from  many  ancient  records  and  monuments  still 
subsisting  ;  and  from  innumerable  hints  and  passages,  scat- 
tered through  the  Greek  antiquaries  and  historians,  which 
have  been  carefully  collected  and  compared  by  learned 
men.' 

III.  '  The  pagan  superstitions  of  every  form  and  species, 
which  were  either  derived  from  Egypt,  or  conducted  on 
hieroglyphic  notions,  have  been  of  singular  use  in  com- 
menting on  the  Jewish  prophets. But,  of  all  the  pagan 

superstitions,  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  one'iro- 
cr'it'ics.^  or  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams,  is'  most  directly  to 
our  purpose.  There  is  a  curious  treatise  on  this  subject, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Achmet,  an  Arabian  writer  ;  and 
another  by  Artemidorus,  an  Ephesiau,  who  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  first  centurj^  In  the  former  of  these  collections 
(for  both  works  are  compiled  out  of  preceding  and  very  an- 
cient writers)^  the  manner  of  interpreting  dreams,  accord- 
ing to  the  use  of  the  oriental  nations,  is  delivered  ;  as  the 
rules,  which  the  Grecian  diviners  followed,  are  deduced  in 
the  other.  For,  light  and  frivolous  as  this  art  was,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  taken  up  at  hazard,  or  could 
be  conducted  Avithout  ruie^^ — But  the  rules,  by  which  both 


23  '  The  prophetic  style  seems  to  be  a  speaking'  hiercg-lypluc  •*  War- 
biu"ton,  p.  142. 

24  That  principal  part  of  Achmct,  relating-  to  tlie  Egyptian  oneirocri- 
tics,  appears,  says  Med€,  to  have  been  collected  from  an  author,  who  lived 
•when  Egypt  possessed  its  own  kings,  under  the  name  of  Pharaoh,  p.  560. 
Now  Eg)pt  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  Persia  by  the  son  cf  C\rus 
above  500  years  before  the  Christian  jera, 

25  The  frivoUty  of  tliis  art  will  now  scarcely  be  disputed.  Yet,  from 
many  of  the  wisest  heathens,  did  it  vcceive  coimtenance  ;.  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  Cicero  ( d^  Di'sin.  I.  25)  tliat  Socrates  and  Xenophon  and  Aris- 
totle all  entertained  a  firm  belief,  that  in  dreams  the  events  of  futui-ity 
were  sometimes  disclosed.  We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder,  that,  on  the 
art  of  interpreting  them,  books  were  wTitten,  with  great  Care,  and  on  fixed 
principles.  But  I  am  ratlier  surprised,  that  one  of  the  most  juJicious  uT 
modern  writers  should  have  given  it  as  his  opinion  (Jortin's  Sem.  on  Ecd. 
Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  123)  that  the  predictions  by  dreams,  rccorced  bv  pagan 
\^aiters,  *  should  not  be  totally  rejected. 
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the  Greek  and  Oriental  diviners  justified  their  Interpreta- 
tions, appear  to  have  been  formed  on  symbolic  principki^ 
that  is,  on  the  very  same  ideas  of  analogy  by  which  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  (now  grown  venerable  and  even 
sacred)  were  explained.  So  that  the  prophetic  style,  which 
is  all  over  painted  with  hieroglyphic  imagery,  receives  an 
evident  illustration  from  these  two  works.' 

*  Nor  is  any  sanction,  In  the  mean  time,  given — to  the 
pagan  practice  of  divining  by  dreams.  For,  though  the 
•same  symbols  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner,  yet  the 
prophecy  doth  not  depend  on  the  interpretation^  but  the  in- 
spiration of  the  dream.'  The  learned  prelate  afterwards 
adds  :  '  it  follows,  that  the  rules,  which  the  ancient  di- 
viners observed  In  explaining  symbolic  dreams,  may  be 
safely  and  justly  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  symbolic 
prophecies.* 

*  And  now  from  these  several  sources ; — such  a  vocabu- 
lary of  the  prophetic  terms  and  symbols  may  be,  nay,  hath 
been,  drawn  up,  as  serves  to  determine  the  sense  of  them 
in  the  same  manner,  as  any  common  art  or  language  is  ex- 
plained by  Its  own  proper  key  or  dictionary ;  and  there  is, 
in  truth,  no  more  difficulty  in  fixing  the  import  of  the  pro- 
phetic style,  than  of  any  other  language  or  technical  phrase- 
ology whatsoever^.'  The  vocabulary,  which  the  bishop  of 
Worcester  has  spoken  of  in  terms  thus  high,  and  in  the 
accuracy  of  which  he  places  so  strong  a  confidence.  Is,  he 
Informs  us.  Dr.  Lancaster's  Symbolical  and  Alphabetical 
Dictionary  ;  which  is  prefixed  to  his  abridgment  of;  Dau- 
buz's  Commentary ;  and  is  corroborated  by  abundance  of 
authorities,  sacred  and  profane.  Its  date  Is  1 730.  Its  va- 
lue to  the  student  of  prophecy  it  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate too  highly. 

A  recurrence  to  the  oneirocritics,  says  Dr.  More,  is 
alike  approved  by  expositors  of  the  most  different  senti- 
ments, by  Grotius  and  by  Mede*^     The  utility  of  applying 


26  Hurd.  Ser.  IX-  27  Myst.  of  Iniq.  p.  227- 
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them  to  the  illustration  of  scriptural  prophecy,  no  writer 
has  indeed  presumed  to  deny. 

On  the  propriety  of  symbolic  language  being  employed, 
I  add  a  few  observations  from  Dr.  Johnston,  of  Holywood. 
'  Alphabetical  characters  and  words  are  not  natural  but  only 
arbitrary  signs,  and  therefore  may  and  do  change  with  the 
changes  of  time  and  of  men  ;  but  hieroglyphics  and  sym- 
bols are  either  pictures  of  things  actually  existing,  or  of 
ideas  which  these  things  naturally  excite,  and  therefore  not 
arbitrary  but  natural  signs,  fixed  and  permanent  as  the 
things  themselves.  For  the  same  reason  the  symbolical  i& 
an  universal  language.  Ever>^  alphabetical  language  is  lo- 
cal and  changeable.  For  instance  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  French,  and  the  English  lan- 
guages, were  or  are  each  the  language  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict of  territory,  and  are  altogether  unintelligible  to  the  il- 
literate inhabitants  of  any  other  district  ;  and  they  have  all 
undergone  such  changes,  that  the  language  of  one  period 
is  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  coun- 
try in  another  period  of  time.'  Since  then,  says  he,  pro- 
phecies are  intended  for  all  countries  and  ages,  the  symbo- 
lical language,  being  universal  and  unchangeable,  must  for 
such  a  pui-pose  be  the  best  adapted  *  *^, 

*  The  prophecies  of  this  book  are,'  says  Dr.  Johnston, 
*  of  that  species  which  is  called  vision.  This  is  the  clearest 
kind  of  prophecy.  It  is  like  the  testimony  of  the  sense  of 
sight.  The  impressions  were  made  upon  the  mind  of  John 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  in  the  same  way,  and  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  those  which  would  have  been  made,  if  he  had  ac- 
tually seen  with  his  bodily  eyes  the  very  objects  themselves, 
which  are  represented  by  the  various  visions  which  ^re  nar- 
rated in  this  book.'  And  '  in  whatever  manner  God  com- 
municates his  will  by  inspiration  to  any  man,  at  any  time, 
we  may  be  certain,  that  that  person  distinctly  perceives 
what  is  communicated,  and  from  whom  it  comes*^.' 


*  27  Intr.  p.  5.  28  Intr.  p.  8  .  and  Com.  p.  32. 
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Though  Christians  well  informed  on  other  subjects  are 
to  be  found,  who  view  the  book  of  Revelation  with  a  very 
suspicious  eye  ;  yet  even  they,  as  well  as  others,  are  often 
led  to  form  this  ill  opinion  of  it,  very  unreasonably,  and  on 
the  slightest  grounds.     They  take  up  the  Apocalypse  with- 
out  the   auxiliary   knowlege   which  is   necessary  ;  read  it 
over  either  in  whole  or  in  part  ;  and  finding  that  they  do 
not  understand  it,  pronounce  it  to  be  useless  and  incapable 
of  being  understood.     They  act  just  as  rationally,  as  if  a 
man  were  to  take  into  his  hands   Horace  or   Cicero ;  as   if 
he   should  gravely  read  over  a  number  of  pages,  though 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  words, 
and  omitting  to  make  the  slightest  use  of  a  dictionary  ;  and 
from  his  inability  in  any  degree  to  develope  the  meaning  or 
the  connection,  should  rise  from  his  task  with  disgust,  and 
then  peremptorily  decide,  that  what  he  had  perused  of  the 
great  Roman  poet  or  Roman  orator  was  a  piece  of  sense- 
less jargon,  destitute    of  worth,  and  bidding  defiance  to 
every  attempt  at  explication.     The  works  of  Cicero  and 
Horace  are  written  in  the  language  of  the  age  and  country 
in  which  they  lived  ;  the  Apocalypse   is  composed  in  the 
language  appropriate  to  prophecy,  the  language  of  symbols : 
and  before  we  can  penetrate  the  meaning  either  of  the  clas- 
sical or  the  prophetic  writer,  the  diction  they  employ  must 
be  studied,   and  we  must  apply  for  assistance  to  their  pro- 
per dictionaries,  or  to  somewhat  substituted  in  their  place. 
Instead  of  having  recourse  to   a  dictionary,  which  is  the 
most  laborious  method,  a  Latin  author  we  may  interpret  by 
means  of  an  approved  translation  ;  a  prophetic  writer  we 
may  decypher  through  the  medium  of  a  correct  commen- 
tary. 

From  these  observations  it  will  appear  indispensable, 
that,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  if  conducted  upon  sure 
grounds  and  in  the  fairest  manner,  appeal  should  fre- 
quently be  made  to  the  established  import  of  the  prophe- 
tic symbols,  as  explained  by  those  writers,  who  are  most 
judicious,  and  have  been  most  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject.    But  this  is  a  task,  toilsome  to  the  writer,  and,  when 
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performed,  uninviting  to  the  reader  ;  and  therefore,  how- 
ever necessary,  it  has  very  rarely  been  encountered. 

*■  It  appears,'  says  bishop  Hallifax,  '  from  the  most  su- 
perficial view  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  it  is  made  up  of  Two 
component  parts^'.'  These  parts  essentially  differ  in  point 
of  size,  of  subject,  and  of  importance.  The  one  is  com- 
prised within  the  three  first  chapters,  and  consists  of  epis- 
tles to  seven  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Asiatic  churches  ; 
the  other,  occupying  the  nineteen  remaining  chapters,  fore- 
tells the  fortunes  of  Christianity,  and  the  most  memora- 
ble events  and  revolutions  which  were  to  happen  in  the 
world. 

On  the  three  first  chapters,  which  are  merely  introduc- 
tory to  the  main  body  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  attention  of  the  reader  should  be  long  fixed.  *  As 
the  apostles,'  says  Dr.  Johnston  of  Holpvood,  '  addressed 
their  epistles  to  some  particular  church  or  person,  so  John 
addresses  this  book  to  the  seven  churches  which  were  then 
in  Asia  Minor. — As  John  was  in  a  state  of  banishment,  this 
book  might  have  been  soon  destroyed  by  his  persecutors, 
had  it  remained  in  his  own  custody  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it 
would  not  have  been  of  use  to  the  servants  of  God,  if  it 
had  not  been  communicated  to  them.  It  was  therefore 
proper  that  he  should  address  it  to  some  Christian  church 
or  churches ;  and  to  none  was  it  more  natural  for  him  to 
have  done  so  than  to  those  in  Asia  Minor,  for  he  had  resid« 
ed  for  a  considerable  time  at  Ephesus,  and  superintended 
the  church  there,  which  was  one  of  them,  and  all  the  seven 
were  at  a  small  distance  from  the  island  of  Patmos,  where 
he  wrote  this  book.'  Thus  also  a  '  wise  precaution  was 
taken  to  preserve  it  in  existence  and  purity  to  succeeding 
ages.  Lodged  in  several  different  churches,  it  was  not 
very  probable,  that  all  the  copies  of  it  should  be  destroyed, 
or  that  so  many  churches  should  conspire  to  corrupt  it  by 
interpolations  of  their  own^°.'  That  the  epistles  to  the  se- 
ven churches  of  Asia  are  not  prophetical,  as  some  have  sup- 

29  P.  233.  30  Vol.  I,  p.  10,  58. 
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posed»  '  it  would,'  says  bishop  Halifax,  '  be  easy  to  shew 
from  the  most  convincing  arguments^' ;  an  assertion  to 
which  I  subscribe  without  hesitation. 

'  The  first  thing  required  in  expounding  the  Apocalypse,' 
says  the  prelate  whom  I  have  just  named,  '  was  to  settle 
with  exactness  the  order  and  connection  of  the  constituent 
parts ;  and  that  not  by  the  help  of  an  arbitrary  hypothesis, 
taken  up  at  pleasure,  but  from  principles,  existing  in  the 
work  itself:  the  next  step  was  to  distribute  the  several 
visions,  agreeably  to  this  arrangement,  into  different  sets, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  synchronisms.'  Now  this  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Mede,  as  the  bishop  and  all  competent 
judges  are  ready  to  admit,  with  the  most  meritorious  in- 
dustry and  the  most  happy  success,  though  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  acknowleged,  that  this  great  man,  with  all  his 
care  and  slowness  of  deliberation,  has  fallen  into  some 
errors.  '  The  very  nature  of  these  synchronisms,'  I  now  re- 
sume the  quotation  from  bishop  Hallifax,  '  requires,  that 
in  looking  out  for  facts  to  answer  them,  our  search  be  re- 
strained to  particular  periods  of  time,  beyond  and  out  of 
which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  recede^^'  To  the  same  pur- 
pose bishop  Hurd.  '  The  knowlege  of  this  order  is  a 
great  restraint  on  the  fancy  of  an  expositor :  who  is  not 
how  at  liberty  to  apply  the  prophecies  to  events  of  any 
time,  to  which  they  appear  to  suit,  but  to  events  only  falling 
within  that  time,  to  which  they  belong  in  the  course  of  this 
pre-determined  method.  And  if  to  this  restriction,  which 
of  itself  is  considerable,  we  add  another,  which  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  applying,  not  one,  but  many  prophecies 
(which  are  thus  shewn  to  synchronise  with  each  other)  to 
the  same  time,  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  an  interpreta- 
tion should  keep  clear  of  these  impediments,  and  make  its 
way  through  so  many  interfering  checks,  unless  it  be  the. 
true  one".' 
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If  it  be  asked,  whence  is  there  more  darkness  in  the  book 
of  Revelation  than  in  the  Jewish  prophets,  I  answer  that, 
in  a  great  degree,  it  resuUs  from  the  continuity  of  the 
symbolic  form  ;  and  if  I  am  farther  questioned  for  the  ulti- 
mate reason,  I  reply  that  this  difference  was  obviously 
proper.  The  ancient  Hebrew  prophecies,  being  proposed 
to  a  people  undistinguished  by  their  literary  acquirements, 
and  no  long  time  before  their  accomplishment,  were  little 
likely  to  have  their  meaning  prematurely  penetrated ;  but 
the  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse,  had  they  not  been  of  a 
darker  texture  and  of  a  more  intricate  method,  would  have 
been  decyphered  at  a  period  much  too  early;  since  they 
were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  examination  of  many  succes- 
sive centuries,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  to  remain  unful- 
filled, till  long  after  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the 
introduction  of  genuine  criticism,  should  have  greatly 
facilitated  their  interpretation. 

That  the  papal  power  is  threatened  with  destruction  in 
the  Apocalypse  is,  however,  stated  with  such  clearness,  as 
to  admit  of  no  ambiguity.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  the 
Protestant  commentatators  are  sufficiently  explicit  and 
sufficiently  copious.  But  on  the  various  unaccomplished 
predictions  of  St.  John  against  many  of  the  kings  of  the 
earthy  they  are  brief,  cautious,  and  reserved.  Conscious 
that  in  various  places  of  his  comprehensive  prophecy  great 
political  events  are  foretold^"*,  long  have  they  been  accus- 
tomed to  touch  all  these  parts  with  a  very  tender  hand"  ; 
and  the  consequences,  which  necessarily  flow  from  their 
true  import,  soyne  among  them  have  been  ready  in  a  great 
degree  to  disclaim,  either  from  a  desire  of  displaying  their 
ingenuity  in  the  spiritualising  of  texts,  or  from  a  fear  of 

34  Dr.  Tlio.  Goodwin  (p.  23.)  conceiving  lliat  the  Apocn.lj-pse  consists 
of  two  great  divisions,  siiys  '  it  is  certain,  tli.it  the  sul)ject  of  both  piT- 
phecics  are  the  fiitcs  and  destinies  of  the  kingdoms  of  tlie  world.'  In  ch. 
X.  tlie  angel  of  the  vision  sa}s  to  St.  John,  thoit  must  prophecy  hrfore  many 
nations  and  hings,  '  that  is,'  s:i}s  Dr.  Goodwin,    «  about  kings.' 

35  Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  commejitators  in  general.  That  some 
of  them  have  spoken  with  tolerable  pU.inres3,  my  quototions  will  shew. 
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incurring  the  formidable  charge  of  political  heresy.  Dn 
Henry  More,  a  learned  divine  of  the  church  of  England^ 
aware  that  the  prophetical  books  of  Daniel  and  of  John  are 
in  a  considerable  degree  of  a  political  and  revolutionary 
nature  ^*,  in  discussing  this  point,  has  shrunk  from  the  fair 
investigation  of  the  question,  and  was  afraid  to  treat  it  on 
its  only  proper  grounds.  Willing  to  evade  it,  he  attached 
to  it  ideas  which  no  man  can  seriously  be  supposed  to  hold  : 
he  supposes  it  to  i)e  maintained,  that  the  sole  tendency  of 
these  sacred  books  is  to  excite  the  overthrow  of  the  estab- 
lished governments ;  and,  having  framed  this  perverse  State- 
ment of  the  argument,  he  denies,  without  any  hazard  of 
contradiction,  that  the  study  of  the  Jewish,  and  of  the 
Christian,  prophet,  primarily  tends  to  the  production  of 
such  consequences.  '  Some,'  says  he  (in  the  preface  to  his 
Synopsis  Prophettca)  'have  a  conceit,  that  the  searching 
into  prophecies,  especially  thosie  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of 
Daniel,  tends  to  nothing  else  but  faction  and  confusion,  to 
the  trouble  and  dissettlement  of  the  affairs  of  Christendom, 
and  to  the  hazard  of  the  subversion  of  states  and  kingdoms.' 
'  But,'  adds  the  doctor,  *  it  is  very  rashly  and  unskilfully 
spoken,'  to  assert  '  that  the  search  into  these  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  tends  to  nothing  but  tumult  and 
sedition.'  To  him,  on  the  contrary,  the  prophetic  visions 
of  St.  John  appear  '  friendly  to  the  prerogative  of  secular 
princes  ^^ ;'  and  he  repeatedly  exults  in  having  so  explained 
them,  that  they  shall  no  longer  seem  to  yield  encourage-* 
ment  to  '  persons  to  tumultuate  against  their  lawful  sove- 
reigns*' 

' '  ' — ^^^^     ■  ■  .-t  . 

36  Grotius,  appearing  to  be  fully  apprised  of  this,  in  his  enameratiort 
of  the  unjust  causes  of  nation  ^li  hostility,  has  written  one  section  purposely 
to  prove,  that  the  fulfilling  of  scriptural  prophecies  is  no  sufficient  reason! 
for  entering  into  a  war.  Book  II.  ch.  22.  sect.  15.  of  his  learned  work: 
on  the  Rights  of  XVar  and  Peace. 

37  Notwithstanding  all  that  the  doctor  has  professed  in  his  preface^  I 
apprehend,  that  he  has  been  forced,  in  the  coui'se  of  his  owni  commenta' 
vies,  to  embrace  some  Interprptrvtinns,  altogether  hostile  to  sfcular  prin'crs- 

Vol..  r.  ^ 
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But  if  the  Apocalypse  does  contain  predictions  hostile 
to  tyrants  ;  if  it  does  afford  encouragement  to  those,  who 
now  combat,  or  shall  hereafter  combat,  under  the  banner 
of  freedom ;  I  am  furnished  with  no  sufficient  reason, 
why  these  predictions  should  remain  unexplained,  or  why 
this  encouragement  should  be  cautiously  withheld. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Paralipomena  Prophet'ica^  Dr.  More 
i-enews  his  complaint ;  and  observes,  that  some  interpre- 
ters of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  had  joined  '  with  the 
ruin  of  Antichrist,  the  abolishing  of  monarchy,'  supposing, 
I  apprehend,  that  they  would  sustain  a  contemporary  de- 
struction. To  the  comments  made  on  chapters  II.  and  VII. 
of  Daniel  he  probably  in  particular  alludes.  Now  since 
most,  if  not  all  the  commentators,  infer  from  these  chap- 
ters, that  the  European  monarchies  will  at  length  be  de- 
stroyed, probably  some  of  the  writers,  pointed  at  by  Dr. 
More,  might,  because  it  is  evident  from  the  prophetic 
scriptures  that  the  world  will  continue  to  exist  long  after 
this  time,  and  because  mankind  must  still  continue  to  live 
under  some  form  of  government,  therefore  with  confidence 
conclude,  that  the  voice  of  prophecy  plainly  intimates, 
that,  in  the  place  of  monarchies,  republics  shall  every 
where  be  established.  If  the  opponents  of  this  learned 
expositor  maintained  svich  a  conclusion,  we  shall  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  warmth  which  he  sometimes  discovers,  when 
touching  on  this  subject. 

To  comment  on  the  Apocalypse,  so  as  to  please  the  ruling 
powers,  has  long  been  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty.  In  the 
time  of  Dr.  Mere,  to  represent  even  the  Roman  pontiflf 
as  Antichrist  was  an  unpopular  doctrine.  Mr.  Mede 
*  had  exerted,'  says  bishop  Newton,  '  more  learning  and 
sagacity  in  explaining  the  prophecies,  and  in  fixing  the 
true  idea  of  Antichrist,  than  perhaps  any  writer  in  any 
age.  But  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  he  was  looked  upon 
with  an  evil  eye,  and  (to  the  disgrace  of  the  times)  ob- 
tained no  preferment.'     Indeed  '  it  was  esteemed  a  mark 
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of  a  puritan,  and  was  a  certain  obstacle  to  preferment,  for 
any  man  to  preach  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist^*.' 

That  the  despotism  of  princes,  as  well  as  of  priests,  is 
represented  by  Daniel  and  by  John,  in  various  parts  of 
their  respective  prophecies,  will,  I  believe,  be  satisfac- 
torily evinced  in  the  following  chapters.  But  though  the 
exercise  of  civil  tyranny  is  foretold,  and  with  clearness, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  prophet  to  be  so  minute  as  in 
his  predictions  of  ecclesiastical  cruelty  and  usurpation. 
The  formet  had  been  practised  in  almost  every  region  of 
the  world  ;  and  there  needed  no  supernatural  foresight  to 
point  out,  that  it  would  in  future  prevail.  But  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  an  event 
altogether  unprecedented  and  improbable.  Such  a  pre- 
diction, if  verified,  must  be  confessed  to  bear  on  it  the 
marks  of  having  been  divinely  communicated.  In  the  first 
century,  when  the  world  was  heathen,  and  the  religion  of 
Jesus  produced  its  proper  effects,  what  penetration,  merely 
human,  could  have  discovered,  that  the  time  would  come, 
when  the  king's  of  the  earth  would  g-ive  their  power  and 
streng-th^^  to  a  proud  and  profligate  priesthood,  professing 
Christianity  ;  and  that  under  the  pretext  of  serving  a  re- 
ligion, thus  mild  and  pacific,  mankind  would  be  slaughter- 
ed, and  enslaved,  and  plunged  in  crimes  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON   THE    TEN-HORNED    BEAST. 


SO  often  are  the  two-horned  and  the  ten-horned 
Beasts  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  so  much  depends 
on  the  forming  of  correct  ideas  respecting  them  ;  that,  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  the  examination  of  any  other  part  of  that 


38  Vol.  II.  p.  400.  39  Rev.  xvii.  13. 
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sacred  book,  it  mMII  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  these 
emblematic  personages.  The  description  of  them  is  prin- 
cipally contained  in  the  xiiith  chapter.  That  Horns  denote 
not  single  kings  but  kingdoms  is  now  agreed  by  all  the 
commentators ;  and  it  is  universally  admitted  by  them, 
however  unwillingly  it  may  often  be  admitted,  that  the  Ten 
Kingdoms^  mentioned  by  Daniel  and  by  John,  are  the  mo- 
dern dynasties  of  the  European  world  which  now  subsist. 

By  Daniel  Four  Beasts^  or  oppressive  empires,  are  de- 
scribed. The  last  of  them,  having  Ten  Horns^  belongs  to 
the  Roman  empire,  as  governed  first  by  the  emperors,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Ten  Kings,  among  whom- the  western 
empire  was  partitioned :  and  it  is  this  emblematic  Beasty 
in  its  last  state,  as  existing  in  the  time  of  these  monarchies, 
which  St.  John  represents  in  his  visions.  It  is  '  for  the 
convenience  of  the  prophetic  calculations,'  that  the  Ro- 
man western  empire  '  is  considered  as  subsisting,  though 
in  a  new  formf  under  the  Ten  Kings,  among  whom  it  was 
to  be  divided'.'  The  indentity  of  these  two  Beasts,  that  of 
Daniel  and  that  of  John,  Romanists  and  Protestants  alike 
admit.  '  The  Beast  that  arose  out  of  the  sea  (Rev.  ch. 
xiii.),'  says  that  learned  Jesuit  Alcasar,  '  evidently  relates 
to  the  fourth  Beast  in  Daniel,  ch.  vii.**  That  *  the  whole 
description  of  it  is  bon-owed  from  the  viith  chapter  of  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel^'  is  the  declaration  of  Joseph  Medc. 
'  It  is,'  says  Dr.  Cressener, '  unquestionable,  that  the  Fourth 
Beast  in  Daniel  is  the  same  with  the  beast  in  the  Revela- 
tions, and  especially  in  the  time  of  the  little  Horn*.' 

'  We  are  to  look,'  says  Sir  Isaac  Newton',  '  for  all  the 
eleven  horns  of  the  fourth  beast,  among  the  nations  on  this 
side  Greece.'  With  respect  to  *  the  Greek  empire  seated 
at  Constantinople,'  we  are  not  to  reckon  it,  adds  this  great 
author,  *  among  the  Horns  of  the  fourth  Beast,  because  it 
belonged  to  the  body  of  the  third.'     '  These  Ten  Horns,' 

1  Kurd,  vol.  II.  p.  191. 

2  In  Apoc.  sect.  3.  cap.  13.  3  P.  623. 

4  Dem.  of  tlie  Prot.  Appl.  of  tlic  Apoc  p.  8fi 

5  p.  31. 
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says  bishop  Hallifax,  *  are  the  Ten  Kingdoms  of  the  Latin 
or  western  empire^.'  '  We  must  look,'  says  bishop  New- 
ton, '  for  the  Ten  Kings  or  Kingdoms,  where  only  they 
can  be  found,  amid  the  broken  pieces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  Roman  empire,  as  the  Romanists  themselves 
allow,  was,  by  means  of  the  incursions  of  the  northern 
nations,  dismembered  into  Ten  Kingdoms^.'  '  Procopius,' 
says  Dr.  Worthington,  *  who  was  half  Heathen  and  half 
Christian,  and  who  therefore  could  have  but  little  regard  for 
scripture-prophecies, — ^reckons  up  these  several  nations  ; 
and  they  prove  to  be  in  number  exactly  Ten,  according  to 
his  recital*.'     '  As  if  that  number  of  Ten,'  says  Daubuz, 

*  had  been  fatal  in  the  Roman  dominions,  it  hath  been 
taken  notice  of  upon  particular  occasions.  As  about  A. 
1240  by  Eberhard,  bishop  of  Saltsburg  in  the  diet  at  Ratis- 
bon. — At  the  time  of  the  reformation— they  were  also 
Ten'.'  '  As  the  number  of  the  kingdoms,'  says  Mr. 
Whiston,  '  into  Avhich  the  Roman  empire  in  Europe, 
agreeably  to  the  ancient  prophecies,  was  originally  divided, 
A.  D.  456,  was  exactly  Ten : — so  is  it  also  very  nearly 
returned  again  to  the  same  condition ;  and  at  present  is 
divided  into  Ten  grand  or  principal  kingdoms  or  states'".' 

However,  '  we  need  not,'  as  Daubuz  observes,  '  to  heed 
much  the  after-divisions. — The  Holy  Ghost  only  takes 
notice  of  that  number  in  the  origin  of  the  Beast.'  *  We 
must  know,'   says   Jurieu   (speaking  of  the   Ten    Horns) 

*  that  things  retain  the  names  which  they  bore  in  their  ori- 
ginal, without  regarding  the  alterations  which  time  does 
bring  along".'  To  the  same  purpose  Sir  I.  Newton.  After 
enumerating  the  Ten  Kingdoms  into  v/hich  the  western 
empire  was  divided,  he  observes,  '  some  of  these  king- 
doms at  length  fell,  and  new  ones  arose  :  but  whatever  was 
their  number  afterwards,  they  are  still  called  the  Ten  Kings 
fi'om  their  first  number'*.' 

-■   ■    ■  ''  •  ■  L_       —       .  ■       l*.^ 

6  P.  83.  7  Vol.  I.  p.  460. 

8  Senn.  at  Boyle s's  Lect.   1769.  vol.  II.  p.  79. 

9  P.  556.  10  P.  234. 
U  Vol.  11.  p.  ?66.  12  P.  73. 
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To  ch.  xiii.  of  the  Apocalypse  the  most  attentive  con- 
sideration is  due.  Whilst  the  Beast  with  Ten  Horns,  the 
representative  of  the  Ten  Kings,  and  the  emblem  of  Civil 
Tyranny,  is  pourtrayed  in  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  chap- 
ter ;  the  seven  that  follow  contain  an  account  of  another 
emblematic  Beast ^  having'  txvo  horns  like  a  lamb,  afid  speak' 
ing  as  a  dragon,  who  is  an  ecclesiastical  personage,  and 
denotes  the  Antichristian  Priesthood  and  Ecclesiastical 
Tyranny.  That  the  ten-horned  Beast  is  a  personage  alto- 
gether distinct  from  the  antichristian  priesthood,  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  a  perusal  of  the  xiiith  chapter  ;  nor 
is  this  less  clearly  to  be  deduced  from  an  inspection  of  the 
prophetic  scenery  of  the  xviith  ;  where  the  antichristian 
priesthood  are  emblematised  by  a  woman  sumptuously  at- 
tired, and  this  woman  is  represented  as  being  seated  upon 
the  ten-horned  Beast. 

The  account  given  by  St.  John  of  the  first  Beast  is  as 
follows.  And  I  saxv  a  Beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea^  hav- 
ing  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten 
croxuns,  and  upon  his  heads  the  jiame  of  blasphemy.  And 
the  Beast  which  I  saxv  xvas  like  unto  a  leopard,  and  his  feet 
^were  as  the  feet  of  a  bear,  and  his  mouth  as  the  mouth  of 
a  lion  :  and  the  dragon  gave  him  his  poxver,  and  his  seat, 
and  great  authority.  And  I  saxv  one  of  his  heads,  as  it 
were  xvounded  to  death;  and  his  deadly  xvound  xvas  healed: 
and  all  the  xvorld  xvondered  after  the  Beast.  And  they  wor- 
shipped the  dragon  xvhich  gave  poxver  unto  the  Beast :  and 
they  xvorshipped  the  Beast,  saying,  who  is  like  unto  the 
beast  ?  Who  is  able  to  make  xvar  rvith  him  ?  And  there 
was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and 
blasphemies ;  and  power  xvas  given  unto  him  to  continue 
forty  and  two  jnonths.  And  he  opened  his  7nouth  in  blas- 
phemy against  God,  to  blaspheme  his  name,  and  his  taber^ 
nacle,  and  them  that  dxvell  in  heaven.  And  it  xvas  given 
unto  him  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome 
them:  and  poxver  xvas  given  him  over  all  kindreds,  and 
tongues,  and  nations.  And  all  that  dxvell  upon  the  earth 
shall  xvorship  him,   xvhose  nam.es  are  not  xvritten  in   the 
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hook  of  life  of  the  lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
xvorld'^. 

This  Beast^  says  Daubuz,  is  the  representative  of  the 

*  Ten  Monarchies,'  which  arose  '  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire'*.'  '  He  represents,'  says  Mr.  Pyle,  *  the 
Civil  Powers  of  the  Roman  empire,'  meaning  that  empire 
in  its  present  state,  as  divided  into  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent governments.  In  contradistinction  to  the  other,  it  is 
denominated  by  bishop  Newton  *  the  Secular  Beast ;'  and 
his  lordship  correctly  says,  that  whilst  the  other  Beast  '  en- 
slaves the  consciences,'  this  '  subjugates  the  bodies  of  men.' 

*  St.  John,'  says  the  prelate  '  saw  this  Beast  rising  out  of 
the  sea^  but  the  Roman  empire  was  risen  and  established 
long  before  St.  John's  time,  and  therefore  this  must  be  the 
Roman  empire,  not  in  its  then  present,  but  in  some  future 
shape  and  form  ;  and  it  arose  in  another  shape  and  form, 
after  it  was  broken  to  pieces  by  the  incursions  of  the 
northern  nations. — And  the  sovereignty,  which  before  was 
exercised  by  Rome  alone,  was  now  transferred  and  divided 
among  Ten  Kingdoms'^.'  In  correspondence  with  this, 
Mr.  Pyle  says,  '  you  have  the  same  Beast  in  a  new  shape. 
— It  is  no  longer  a  pagan  empire  ;  but  it  is  the  same  do- 
minion under  Ten  weak  Tyrants'^.'  *  Those  Ten  King- 
doms of  the  Roman  empire,'  says  Mr.  Whiston'^,  *  which 
arose  in  the  fifth  century,  are  that  great  Beast  with  seven 
heads'8  and  ten  horns.'     But  important  as  the  subject  is,  I 

13  The  last  clause  Mr.  Wakefield  renders  somewhat  differently.  TFAo^f 
naines  are  not  ^written  Jrotii  the  foundation  of  the  world,  in  the  book  of  life  oj 
the  lamb  that  luas  slaughtered. 

14  See  p.  618.  15  Vol.  III.  p.  207. 

16  P.  101. 

17  P.  115.  '  This  empire  under  its  Ten  Kings,'  Mr.  Wlilston  else- 
where sajs,  '  became  very  large,  and  proud,  and  blasphemous,  and  idola- 
trous.'  P.  218. 

18  The  mention  of  the  seven  heads  serves  an  important  purpose.  First, 
it  ascertains  with  precision  in  what  part  of  the  world  the  Ten  Monarchies, 
signified  by  the  Ten  Horns,  were  to  be  erected.  For  it  denotes,  that  they 
were  to  be  reared  in  the  countries  at  that  time  belonging  to  tlie  Roman 
emperors,  since,  as  bishop  Newton  remarks,  f/.r  ^rt'c-?;  f:fad\  '  are.  the  well- 
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atn  introducing  authorities  with  a  needless  profusion  ;  since 
the  prophet  himself  has  communicated  to  us  direct  infor- 
mation on  the  point,  not  only  telling  us,  that  this  emble- 
matic Beast  had  Ten  Horns^  and  upon  his  Hofns^^  Ten 
Crotvns^  but  that  the  Ten  Horns  arc  Ten  Kings^.  It  de- 
serves also  to  be  noted,  that  the  dragon  is  expressly  said 
to  have  given  to  the  ten-horned  Beast  his  poxver.  Now  '  a 
dragon^  as  bishop  Hurd  observes,  when  speaking  of  this 
passage,  '  is  the  known  symbol  of  the  old  Roman  govern- 
ment in  its  pagan,  persecuting  state^'.'  And  xvho  succeed- 
ed the  Roman  emperors  in  their  power,  but  the  Ten  Kings, 
among  whom  the  provinces  of  the  empire  was  distribu- 
ted ? 

The  symbolic  import  of  *<*a",  from  which  the  ten-horn- 
ed Beast  is  said  to  have  risen^  perfectly  harmonises  with 
these  observations.  '  The  sea^  says  Daubuz,  '  signifies  a 
multitude  of  men  in  commotion  or  war^^.  Therefore  in 
Daniel's  visions  we  find  the  four  xuinds  striving  upon  the 
great  sea,  and  out  of  it  Jour  great  beasts  arising^,  to  sig- 
nify that  four  great  monarchies  should  arise  out  of  the 
wars,  which  should  happen  in  the   world  ;  one  of  which 

known  marks  and  signals  of  the  Roman  empire,'  and  allude  not  only  to 
the  seven  mountains,  but  also  '  to  the  seven  forms  of  goveniment  which 
successively  prevailed  there.'  Vol.  III.  p.  207.  Secondly,  it  also  in  some 
degree  marks  out  the  period  of  the  Ten  Horns ;  for  it  may  be  infeiTed,  and 
in  particular  from  v.  10  and  12  of  c.  xvii.  that  they  should  not  appeal-  till 
after  the  sixth  head  had  fallen  ;  that  is,  that  the  Ten  Horns  should  not 
arise  till  after  the  imperial  government  was  dissolved. 

19  '  These  horns  have  Ten  Crowns  upon  tliem :  i.  e.  they  denote  so 
many  kings  or  crowned  heads,  over  so  many  distinct  provinces  or  king- 
doms.'    Whiston,  p.  217. 

20  Rev.  xvii.  12.  21  Vol.  II.  p.  161. 

22  In  eh.  xvii.  a  kindred  symbol  occiu's.  The  Babylonish  wolnan 
having  appeared  to  St.  John  (v.  1),  sitting  upon  many  ivaters  ;  the  stigelic 
interpreter  said  unto  him  (v.  15),  t/ie  tvaters  ivhich  thou  safest,  tvhere  the 
^vhore  sitteth,  are  peoples,  and  miiltitndes,   and  nations,  and  tongites. 

23  •  The  resemblance  between  the  noi.se  of  an  enr.nged  sea  and  the 
noise  of  an  army  or  multitude  in  commotion  is  obvious^  and  frcquentlv 
taken  notice  of  by  the  prophets.'     Dr.  Lancaster's  Dirt. 

9.i  VII.  2,  3. 
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bears  the  characters  of  this  beast.'  In  the  same  manner, 
in  the  passage  under  consideration  (I  am  now  transcribing 
from  Dr.  Lancaster's  abridgement  of  Daubuz)  *■  the  as- 
<'ending  of  the  wild  Beast,  here  described,  from  the  sea 
denotes,  that  the  tyrannical  power  represented  has  its  ori- 
gin from  wars  and  commotions.  And  forasmuch  as  this 
wild  Beast  has  seven  heads  and  ten  horns^  as  well  as  the 
dragon^  hereby  is  denoted  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  same 
empire  as  the  dragon  was  ;  and  consequently  that  the  wars 
and  commotions,  from  whence  this  beast  had  his  rise,  were 
such  as  had  happened  in  the  Roman  empire,  by  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  barbarous  nations.' 

The  Secular  Beast  is  likened  to  the  bear^  the  leopard^ 
and  the  lion.  These,  says  Mr.  Lowman,  are  '  famous  for 
strength  and  rapaciousness  in  seizing  and  devouring  their 
prey.'  They  are  therefore  admirably  expressive  of  the 
formidable  power  and  the  plundering  policy  of  the  anti- 
christian  monarchies  of  Europe.  It  is,  remarks  an  early 
commentator,  '  said  to  be  like  a  leopard,  full  of  spots, 
swift  and  cruel ;  to  have  the  feet  of  a  bear,  which  grasps 
both  with  the  hindermost  and  foremost  legs  and  claws  ; 
and  to  have  the  mouth  of  a  lion,  to  tear  and  devour.  The 
government  which  this  nature  doth  affect  is  absolute,  to 
have  all  in  subjection  in  its  will  without  any  other  rule  or 
lawij.'  The  epithet  of  scarlet-colored^'^  is  fastened  upon 
this  Beast,  observe  bishop  Newton  and  Mr.  Pyle,  '  to  de- 
note his  cruelty".' 

And  the  dragoJt  gave  him  his  poxver^  and  his  seat^  and 
great  authority.  The  word  here  translated  seat^  should 
rather  have  been  translated  throne^  as  it  is  by  Wakefield, 
Doddridge,  and  Daubuz.  '  This,'  says  Daubuz,  '  is  an 
induction  of  particulars  to  shew,  that  the  dragon  surren- 


25  Ccavis  Apocalyptica,  1651,  p.  48  of  the  Pref. 

26  Rev.    xvii.  3. 

27  '  That  re:/ doth  emblematise  Moody  criiclt}-  and  barb;.rjus  persecu- 
tion is  so  obvious  to  conceive,  tiiat  it  seems  needless  to  have  noted  it ' 
Morc's  Prophetic  A))ihabet. 

Vol.  I.  o 
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(lered  up  to  the  Beast  all  its  ro\  alticS,  or  the  several  parts 
of  his  power.  Awufi-i^  is  often  taken  for  the  armies*",  t/ic 
throne  is  the  imperial  seat,  or  power  of  government,  and 
his  authority  is  the  jurisdiction  over  all  the  subjects.  The 
terms  are  easily  understood  ;  and  that  this  signifies,  that 
the  Beast  succeeded  in  the  same  power  as  the  dragon  ; 
that  is,  that  the  Roman  empire  was  divided  into  the  Ten 
IVIonarchies  of  the  Beast. — There  is  one  thing  more  to  be 
observed,  that  the  dragon  is  said  to  give  his  power  to  the 
Beast ;  whereas  it  appears,  that  the  barbarians,  who  dis- 
membered the  empire,  did  enter  it  by  force  :  but  this  is 
not  material,  for  a  surrender  of  power  is  the  giving  up  of 
that  poWer.  But  besides  that,  the  Romans  did  not  barely 
surrender  their  power,  but  gave  it  for  the  most  part  by 
treaty  to  those  barbarians  under  the  name  of  alliance.' 

To  facilitate  our  inquiries  into  the  import  of  the  next 
verse  (v.  3),  it  will  be  requisite  previously  to  explain  a 
passage  in  ch.  xvii.  After  mentioning  the  seven  heads^'^  in 
V.  9,  the  angelic  interpreter  says  in  v.  10,  And  they^°  are 
seven  kings :  five  are  fallen^  and  one  is,  and  the  other  is 
not  yet  come;  and xvhen  he  cometh^  he  must  conti?iue  a  short 
space.  The  subsequent  explanation  is  from  bishop  New- 
ton.    '  And  they  are  seven  kings^  or   kingdoms^  or  forms 


28  Mede  (in  loc.  p.  621)  alleges  passages  in  proof  of  tliis.  E|«5-<3£, 
says  Dr.  More,  which  is  here  translated  authority,  '  sl.ews  that  ovvetf^ii 
signifies  military  forces,  or  else  it  were  a  needless  tautolog)-.'  Ans.  to 
Jfc7ii.  p.  89. 

29  *  In  aU  the  figures  of  beasts  in.  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,'  says  the 
learned  Dr.  Cressener,  are  signified  '  by  the  hon:s  and  heads  of  a  bea-it  the 
several  kinds  of  supreme  government  W  the  nation  spoken  of  *  If  th.ey 
1)2  described  to  come  after  one  another,  they  signify  so  many  successive 
kinds  of  settled  government  over  the  same  kingdom.  Bat  if  they  be  de- 
cribed  to  be  in  rule  all  at  the  same  time,  they  signify  so  many  distinct 
sovereignties,  or  kingdoms.'  Now  it  is  admitted  by  all,  sa}  s  Dr.  Cres- 
sener, that  St.  John  lias  borrowed  all  tliese  symbols  from  tb.e  book  of  Da- 
niel.   Dem.  of  the  Prot.  Appl.  of  the  Apoc.  p.  93. 

30  In  the  common  version  it  is,  and  there  arc  seven  lings.  But  bishop 
Newton,  Wakefield,  Doddridge,  Lowman,  P\lc,  and  Daubuz,  aie  unani- 
-.uous  in  introducing  tlisy  into  the  trunslulion. 
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of  government,  as  the  word  imports,  and  hath  been  shewn 
to  import  in  former  instances.  Five  are  fallen^  five  of 
these  forms  of  government  are  already  passed  ;  and  one  is^ 
the  sixth  is  now  subsisting.  The  five  fallen  are  kings, 
and  consuls,  and  dictators,  and  decemvirs,  and  military 
tribunes  with  consular  authority  ;  as  they  are  enumerated 
and  distinguished  by  those  who  should  best  know,  the  two 
greatest  Roman  historians,  Livy  and  Tacitus.  The  sixth 
is  the  power  of  the  Csesars  or  emperors,  which  was  sub- 
sisting at  the  time  of  the  vision.'  With  respect  to  the 
seventh  head,  which  in  St.  John's  time  was  7iot  yet  come, 
and  was  to  continue  a  short  space^  I  shall  quote  from  Mr. 
Evanson ;  previously  observing,  that  the  prophet  says  in 
v.  ll,  ch.  xvii,  that  the  Beast  itself  is  the  eighth^  i.  e.  may 
be  regarded  as  an  eighth  head.  '  There  cannot  remain  a 
doubt,'  that  the  Beast  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  '  is 
a  prophetic  type  of  the  civil  power  of  the  Roman  empire, 
considered  in  this  prophecy  of  the  New  Testament,  first, 
as  subsisting  under  its  sixth  or  imperial  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  then,  as  being  for  a  short  space  of  time  only  semi- 
imperial  J  and  lastly,  as  consisting  of  that  poUarchy,  into 
which  the  semi-empire  was  broken  by  the  incursions  of 
the  northern  nations^',' 

I  shall  now  return  to  ch.  xiii.  And  I  saxu  one  of  his 
heads^  as  it  ruere  xvounded  to  death  ;  and  his  deadly  xvoiind 
rvas  healed:  and  all  the  xvorld^^  xvondered  after^^  the  Beast. 
This  head,  according  to  the  quotation  recently  alleged,  was 
the  semi-imperial  government,  which  was  xvounded  even 
unto  death  by  the  hostile  invasions  of  the  barbarians  from 
the  east  and  from  the  north.      By  Mr.   Pyle,  who,   the 

31  Let.  to  bishop  Hiu-d,  p.  39. 

32  '  The  word  rendered  ivorld,'  says  Johnston  of  Holywood  (ui  loc.), 
'  ought  to  have  been  translated  earth.  It  is  ysj  in  tJie  orig-inal,  the  proper 
signification  of  whicli  is  eartli,  und  wliich  is  uniformly  in  this  book/tran's- 
lated  earth.'  The  earth,  in  his  opinion,,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  simbol 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

33  '  ©«v^«r»  is  here  taken  as  in  Judc,  16: — B-ecvfAM^ttv  is  to  mnko 
com-t.ship  to,  f;c,vr>,  ffattcv,   and  submit  to.'    naubu/. 
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reader  will  perceive,  docs  not  distinguish  between  the  im- 
perial and  semi-imperial  power,  this  verse  is  thus  para- 
phrased. '  One  of  these  forms  of  government,  or  one 
head  of  this  empire,  received,  methought,  a  fatal  blow,  i.  c. 
the  imperial  power,  under  the  C?esars,  was  destroyed  by 
the  barbarous  nations.  But,  though  this  one  head  was  de- 
stroyed, the  Beast  itself  still  lived  ;  the  power,  the  perse- 
cuting power,  still  remained,  though  got  into  several  hands, 
and  the  Ten  Kings  exercised  the  same  cruel  and  arbitrary 
dominion  over  their  Christian  subjects  as  ever  the  heathen 
emperoi-s  had  done.  Thus  the  deadly  rvoiind  was  healed^ 
to  the  pleasing  astonishment  of  all  the  corrupted  part  of 
the  Christian  world.'  The  similar  statement  that  follows  is 
from  an  ingenious  writer  of  the  last  century.  '  The  deadly, 
wound  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Beast'  signifies  '  the 
ruin  of  the  empire  by  the  incursion  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, and  the  extinguishing  of  the  western  emperors  in 
Augustulus. — He  lived  again,  when  the  like  politic  body 
or  civil  state  of  affairs  in  the  empire  was  re-established 
by  the  ten-horned  Beast,  by  the  bai-barous  nations  settling 
into  a  subjection  to,  or  a  compliance  with,  the  Roman 
laws^'*.' 

And  they  -worsh'tpped  the  dragon  which  gave  power  unto 
the  Beast;  and  they  worshipped  the  Beast,  saying.  Who  is 
like  unto  the  Beast^^  ?  Who  is  able  to  make  war  with  him  ? 
Dazzled  witii  the  lustre  of  the  imperial  throne,  mankind 
in  general  had  formerly  reverenced  the  power  and  the 
persons  of  the  Csesars;  and  had  supported  them  in  their 
exactions,  and  their  despotism.  Thus  also  has  it  happened 
to  the  ten-homed  Beast,  who  has  since  laid  waste  the  an- 
cient dominions  of  the  dragon.  The  mass  of  mankind, 
since   the  establishment  of  the  tyrannic  governments   of 


34  This  anonymous  writer,  whose  signa'airc  is  S.  E.  is  quoted  by  Dr. 
More  in  his  Ans.  to  Remarks,  p.  90,  58. 

35  '  This  says  Daubuz,  '  may  be  limited  to  civil  submission  and  adora- 
tion, as  the  word  sisjnlfies  sometimes.'  In  proof  of  this,  he  refers  to  nir.ny 
passaj^cs. 
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modem  Europe,  have  manifested  an  irrational  reverence 
for  the  glitter  Vv-hich  surrounds  the  thrones  of  their  des- 
pots, and  the  titles  with  which  they  have  been  decorated  ; 
though  their  own  labors  have  been  taxed  for  the  support 
of  that  glitter,  and  the  assumption  of  those  titles  has  often 
been  inconsistent  with  their  most  valuable  rights.  They  have 
been  ready  to  exclaim,  IVko  is  like  unto  the  Beast^  rvho  is 
able  to  make  ivar  with  hivi^^P  When  any  nation  has  strug- 
gled to  break  its  chains  asunder,  how  often  has  the  noble 
effort  been  regarded  as  altogether  vain  ;  even  criminalit} 
has  been  attached  to  it ;  and  it  has  been  branded  with  the 
epithets  of  disloyalty  and  rebellion  ! 

It  is  the  declaration  of  the  prophet,  that,  on  all  the  heads 
of  this  Beasty  7iames  of  blasphemy  were  imprinted.  That 
is,  says  Mr.  Whiston,  all  the  '  forms  of  government,  un- 
der which  the  empire  had  been,  and  was  to  be,  were  idola- 
trous.' And  the  Ten  Kings^  he  observes,  under  the  Chris- 
tian name,  should  yet  really  and  effectually  promote  idola- 
try still,  though  in  a  more  covert  manner,  and  by  more  cun- 
ning pretences'^'  Of  the  Secular  Beast  it  is  farther  said, 
that  he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God^  to  blas- 
pheme his  name  and  his  tabernacle.  Now,  says  Mr.  Evan^ 
son,  *  to  speak. blasphemously y  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  under- 
stand that  expression,  can  only  signify,  to  speak  dishonor- 
ably of  God  ;  to  speak  in  derogation  of  his  divine  nature 
and  attributes.'  To  form  a  just  judgment  then  of  this  part 
of  the  prophetic  vision,  it  is  necessary  to  examine,  '  whe- 
ther the  civil  governors  of  Europe — have  propagated  and 
established  doctrines  fairly  liable  to  such  a  charge'*.'     But 

06  Examples  of  this,  says  Peg-ar.ius  (p.  179,)  'ai'e  found  in  the  victori- 
o.is  kings  of  Spain  and  France.'  With  respect  also  to  that  s}mbolic  bcasl 
v.-ith  many  horns,  or  the  combination  of  kings,  now  warring  against  France 
as  it  labors  to  establisli  its  infant  liberties,  how  often  have  expressions  to 
tills  purport  fallen  from  the  lips  of  their  admirers  ! 

Z7  P.  217.  '  These  names  ofhlasphetny  signify,  that  the  monarchs  and 
powers  shall  blaspheme  God,  and  oblige  their  subjects  to  do  the  same.' 
Daubuz. 

38  Let.  to  bishop  Hurd,  p.  45.  '  Blasphemy,''  says  Daubuz,  p.  571,  '  is 
whatsoever  tends  t')  the  dislionor  of  God  ;'  and  '  to  impose  a  new  worship,' 
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what  is  to  blaspheme  the  )iame  and  the  tabernacle  of  God? 
Bishop  Newton  says  on  this  verse,  that  *  he  is  convicted  of 
the  first  of  these  charges,  who  assumes  to  himself  the  divine 
titles  and  honors  ;  and  he  blasphemes  the  tabernacle  of  God^ 
that  is  to  say,  his  temple  and  his  church,  who  calls  true 
Christians,  who  are  the  house  of  God,  schismatics  and  he- 
retics, and  anathematises  them  accordingly 3'.'  Whether 
the  lofty  titles'*"  and  persecuting  conduct  of  many  among 
the  European  potentates  can,  on  this  ground,  be  impeach- 
ed, I  refer  to  him,  who  is  conversant  in  the  language  of 
courts  and  the  history  of  kingdoms. 

Though  it  is  the  two-horned  Beast,  who  has  principally 
forged  fetters  for  the  conscience,  though  priests  and  pon- 
tiffs are  trie  persons  who  have  enforced  this  antichristian 
claim  with  the  most  unremitting  industry  ;  the  princes 
likewise,  who  constitute  the  ten-horned  beast,  have  almost 
universally  arrogated  the  power  of  stigmatizing  and  punish- 
ing men  for  their  religious  sentiments,  when  these  have 
happened  not  to  harmonise  with  the  creed  of  the  court*'. 
The  prophet  accordingly  declares,  that  it  was  given  unto 
hi7n  to  make  xvar  zuith   the  saints^  ajid  to    overcome   them: 


he  observes  in  the  following  pag'e,  '  or  inanner  rif  worship,  contrary  to  what 
he  hath  set  already,  is  to  usurp  his  power,  and  consequently  to  belie  and 
blaspheme  his  name.' 

39  Vol.  III.  p.  215. 

40  •  Even  the  hallowed  epithets  and  ceremonies  of  religious  adoration 
liave,'  says  an  ingenious  writer,  '  been  impiously  pressed  into  the  service 
of  indiscriminate  flatten,-,  and  the  kings  and  nobles  of  the  earth  have  Jnot 
scrupled  to  encroach  upon  the  majesty  of  heaven  !'  Often,  as  he  ob- 
serves, is  indignation  kindled  in  the  mind,  when  history  '  unfolds  the 
genuine  characters  of  these  most  sacred,  most  christian,  most  noble,  most 
puissant,  high  and  mighty  sovereigns  and  rulers  of  the  globe.'  Cooper's 
Answer  to  Mr,  Biuke's  Invective. 

41  The  celebrated  Calvin,  speaking  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  lodgeil 
in  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors  by  the  British  constitution, 
says,  '  Hoc  me  semper  graviter  vulneravit.  Erant  enim  blasphnni  qutim 
vocarent  ipsum  summum  caput  ecclesise  sub  Ciu-isto. — Hie  morbus  sem- 
per in  principibus  regnavit,  ut  vellent  inflectere  religionem  pro  suo  arbi- 
trio  ac  libldine,  et  interea  etiam  pro  suis   commodis.'     In  Amos,  c.  vii. 
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words  which  are  thus  paraphrased  by  a  member  of  the 
English  hierarchy'^^  '  The  worst  and  most  dreadful  article 
of  this  antichristian  dominion  will  be,  that  of  forcing  the  con- 
sciences of  men  in  religious  matters,  and  of  persecuting  all 
that  dare  to  question  or  withstand  their  idolatrous  com- 
mands.' In  the  Netherlands  alone,  on  account  of  religion, 
'mttre  than  100,000  of  the  subjects  of  Charles  V.  are  said 
to  have  suffered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  and  this 
extraordinary  number  is  attested  by  Grotius,  a  man  of  ge- 
nius and  learning,  who  preserved  his  moderation  amidst 
the  fury  of  contending  sects,  and  who  composed  the  annals 
of  his  own  age  and  country,  at  a  time  when  the  invention  of 
printing  had  facilitated  the  means  of  intelligence,  and  in- 
creased the  danger  of  detection^.'  Father  Paul,  however, 
it  is  proper  to  state,  reduces  these  Belgic  martyrs  to  50,000. 
The  Jesuit  Sanders  himself  confesses,  that  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  Lollards  and  Sacramentarians  were  burnt 
throughout  all  Europe,  who  yet,  he  says,  were  not  put  to 
death  by  the  pope  and  bishops,  but  by  the  civil  magistrates  ; 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  this  prophecy,  for  it  is  said  of 
the  Secular  Beast,  that  he  should  ?naie  xvar  xvith  the  saints, 
and  overcome  them'^.^ 

But  perhaps  these  words  of  the  prophet  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood exclusively  of  religious  persecutions.  They  may 
be  of  more  general  interpretation.  They  may  refer  to 
those  multiplied  oppressions  and  cruel  sufferings,  political 
as  well  as  religious,  to  which  genuine  Christians,  and  men 
of  honest  and  upright  minds,  have  been  peculiarly  exposed 
during  the  profligate  administration  of  antichristian  mo- 
narchs. 

*  The  kings  of  the  earth,'  says  the  pious  Dr.  Owen,  '  have 
given  their  power  to  Antichrist,  endeavoring  to  the  utmost 
to  keep  the  kingdom  of  Christ  out  of  the  world.     What,  I 


42  Mr.  Pyle,  prebendary  of  Salisbury. 

43  Gibbon's  Decl.  and  Fall  of  the  R.  E.  vol.  II.  p.  495.     See  Grot.  Aa- 
nal.  de  Rebus  Bclglcis.  1.  I.  p.  12.  Amstel.  1667. 

44  Bishop  Ne\vton  in  loc. 
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pray,  hath  been  their  main  business  for  seven  hundred 
years  and  upwards,  even  ahnost  ever  since  the  man  of  sin 
was  enthroned  ?  How  have  they  earned  the  titles,  eldest  son 
of  the  churchy  the  catholic  and  most  Christian  king^  de- 
fender of  the  faith^  and  the  like  ?  Hath  it  not  been  by  the 
l)Iood  of  the  saints^^  ?' 

And  power  was  given  him  over  all  kindreds^  and  tongues^ 
and  nations.  This  also  has  been  wonderfully  verified. 
And  some  possibly  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  has  not  the 
domination  of  the  European  monarchies,  in  conformity  to 
this  prediction,  been  established  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  and  have  not  they,  or  the  plunderers  whom  the}^ 
patronise  and  protect,  extended  their  devastations  and 
power  to  the  extensive  shores  of  Africa  and  the  southern 
continent  of  America,  to  the  populous  plains  of  Hindos- 
tan  and  the  defenceless  islands  of  the  Ocean  ? 

And  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth   shall  ivorship  him'^^ 
whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  hook  of  life'-T.     Mr. 
VVhiston,  when  speaking  of  this  passage   and  of  the   Ten 
Kings,  says,  '  some  few  chosen  persons  only,  whose  names 
were    written  in  the  book  of  life^  durst  oppose  them,  or 
refuse   submission   to  their  wicked   and  idolatrous   com- 
mands"*.'    Certain    indeed    it  is,    that  the    inhabitants   of 
Europe  have  paid  a  servile  homage  to  the  tyrants  who  have 
oppressed  them  ;  whilst  those  virtuous  persons,  the  favor- 
ites of  heaven,  have  been  few  in  number,  who  liave  sacri- 
liced  their  interest,  and  hazarded  their  safety,  by  asserting 
the  inviolability  of  conscience,  or  by  standing  forward   in 
defence  of  the   civil  liberties  of  mankind.     Such   persons 
will  not,  however,  lose  their  i-eward. 


45  Co7nplete  Col.  of  his  Serni.  p.  328. 

46  This  phrase  Dr.  More  thus  cxphiins:  •  Shall  -uorship  him,  that  is, 
'.bey  his  idolatrous  edicts  and  commands,' 

47  It  imports,  says  Uurliani  (p.  ltS6),  '  tliat  they  are  as  definitely  and 
distinctlydotermincd  and  known, — as  if  they  were  hy  name  and  surname- 
l>arr;(slar1y  recorded  in  a  hnok.'  A'^  P   ?1^. 
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CHAPTER  Vi. 


ON   THE    TWO-HORNED    BEAST. 


THE  following  is  St,  John's  description  of  the  Second 

Beast.     And  I  beheld  another  Beast  coming  up  out  of  the 

earth  ;  and  he  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb^  and  he  spake  as  a 

dragon.     And  he  exerciseth  all  the  power  of  the  first  Beast 

before  hirn^  and  causeth  the  earth  and  them  that  dwell  therein^ 

to  worship  the  first  Beast^  ivhose  deadly  rvoiind  was  healed. 

And  he  doeth  great  roonders^  so   that  he  maketh  fire  come 

down  from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the  sight  of  men.     And 

deceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earthy  by  the  means  of  those 

miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the  sight  of  the  Beast ; 

saying  to  them  that  dzvell  on  the  earth,  that  they  should 

make  an  image  to  the  Beast,  rvhich  had  a  wound  by  a  sword 

and  did  live.     And  he  had  poxver  to  give  life  unto  the  image 

of  the  Beast,  that  the  ijnage  of  the  Beast  should  both  speaky 

and  cause  that  as  many  as  would  not  -worship  the  image  of 

the  Beast  should  be  killedi.     And  he  caused  all,  both  small  and 

great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in, 

their  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads  :  and  that  no  man 

might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name 

of  the  Beast,  or  the  number  of  his  7iame'. 

The  distinction  between  the  Beasts,  the  one  as  Civil, 
the  other  as  Ecclesiastical,  is  so  obvious  as  to  have 
been  early  pointed  out.  Joseph  Mede%  whose  death  took 
place  in  the  year  1638,  and  Cradock,  whose  commentary 
was  published  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  hoth 
embi-ace  this  distinction  without  hesitation  ;  and  Mr. 
Durham,  whose  Exposition  appeared  in  1660,  notices 
it,  as    adopted   by  different  learned   interpreters.     *  The 


1  XIII.  11—17. 

2  P.  619.  It  was  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  and  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  that  this  ex- 
cellent man  died. 

Vol.  I.  H 
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former  Beast,'  sa}s  Dr.  Wall,  '  represents  the  Secular 
Power  of  the  Roman  empire  (as  it  Avas  now  in  the  Ten 
Horns),  and  this  the  PontificuP.'  '  The  Second  Beast,' 
says  Dr.  Cressener,  '  is  a  succession  of  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons having  the  supreme  poAver  in  ecclesiastical  affairs*.* 
The  two-horned  Beast  may  represent,  says  Waple,  '  the 
antichristian  power  of  the  clergy.'  '  This  beast,'  says 
Daubuz,  '  represents  a  succession  of  heads,  having  under 
them  the  whole  body  of  the  corrupted  clergy.'  Like 
Waple  and  Daubuz,  Dr.  More  warns  his  readers,  that  it 
is  not  exclusively  to  be  understood  of  the  church  and  clergy 
of  Rome.  This  emblematic  personage,  says  Mr.  Evanson, 
*  is  afterwards  called  the  false  prophet^ ^  that  is,  a  Teacher 
of  a  false  religion  ;  it  plainly  denotes  therefore  the  ecclesi- 
astical ministry  of  the  antichristian  superstition^.'  '  AH,' 
says  Vitringa,  '  discern,  that  by  this  Beast  is  signified  a 
certain  body  of  false  teachers  ;  since  this  is  abundantly 
clear  from  the  attributes  of  this  Beast,  which  attributes  we 
shall  presently  consider,  as  well  from  a  following  part  of 
the  prophecy,  Avherein  this  Beast  is  denominated  the  false 
teacher,'' 

To  interpret  the  two-horned  Beast  exclusively  of  the 
chujch  of  Rome  is,  I  apprehend,  altogether  an  error. 
Those,  however,  who  attribute  to  it  the  greatest  extent  of 
import,  will  generallv  be  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that 
Rome  has  been  the  head-quarters  of  sacerdotal  usurpa- 
tion ;  and  that  its  practices  and  policy  have  been  imitated 
by  other  churches,  though  upon  a  contracted  scale. 

Widely  did  the  two  Beasts  differ  in  their  mode  of  rising. 
Whilst  the  Beast^  having  Ten  Iforns^  was  seen  rising  up 
out  of  the  sea^  i.  e.  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Pyle,  '  out  of 
the  people  and  nations  of  the  world,  that  were  in  great 
agitation  like  a  stormy  ocean ;'  the  two-horned  Beast  ap- 
peared to  the  apostle  coming  up  out  of  the  earthy  i.  e.  from 

3  Critical  Notes  on  the  New  Test,  in  loc. 

4  Dem.  of  the  Pr.  Appl.  of  the  Apoc.  p.  179- 

5  O  -iriv^oTrpoC^riTrii,  which  Mr.  Wakefield  translates  the  false  tebchcr- 
G  Let.  to  Hiud,  p.  52. 
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among  the  antichristian  part  of  mankind^  from  among  men, 
devoid  of  the  love  of  truth,  ready  to  follow  the  multitude  in 
every  folly,  and  principally  intent  on  gratifying  the  passions 
of  ambition  or  of  interest.     If  we  appeal  to  fact,  we  shall 
assuredly  find,  that  it  is  to  men  of  this  character,  that  cle- 
rical usurpation  owes  its  early  growth,  its  maturer  strength, 
and  the  fondness  with  which  it  is  still  cherished  in  its  de- 
clining years.    Was  it  not  by  them,  that  false  doctrines  were 
first  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  the  mind,  that  superstitious 
practices  were  introduced  into  the  church,  and  the  engines 
of  persecution  set  in  motion  ?  That  this  is  an  established 
symbolic  sense  of  the  word  earth  will  be  shewn  in  a  future 
page.     But  it  is  not  the   only  sense.     Sometimes  it  is  the 
symbol  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.     Possibly  it  may 
be  so  here,  and  in  its  import  may  b6  opposed  to  the  word 
sea.      The  former  is  an  emblem  of  a  tranquil  character; 
the  latter  denotes  commotion  and  turbulence.     The  eccle- 
siastical Beast  may  then,  as  Mede''  and   Peganius   explain 
the  words,  be  said  to  come  '  out  of  the  earthy  not  by  a  vio- 
lent conflux  of  a  multitude  of  people,  as  the  Temporal  go- 
vernments arise, — ^but  silently,  by  degrees,  and  unheeded.' 
This  emblematic  personage  is  said  to  have  two  horns  like 
a  lamb^  i.  e.  says  Daubuz,  '  a  pretended  power  like  that  of 
the  Lamb.''     When  we  reflect,  says  bp.  Hurd,  '  that  horns^ 
in  the  prophetic  style,  are  the  emblems  of  power,  and  that 
a  lamb  is  the  peculiar,  the  appropriated  symbol  of  Christ, — 
and  is  constantly  so  employed  throughout  this  whole  pro- 
phecy of  the  Revelations,  we  must,  of  necessity,  conclude, 
that  a  beast  with  the  horns  of  a  lamb  can  only  be  a  state,  or 
person,  pretending  to  such  powers  as  Christ  exercised,  and 
his  religion  authoriseth  ;  that  is,  powers,  not  of  this  world, 
but  purely  spirituaP.'     The  antichristian  priesthood,  whom 
the  two-horned  Beast  represents,  affect  to  teach  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  to  be  animated  with  his  spirit,  and  pos- 
sessed of  his   authority.      They  accordingly  assume  tlje 

7  P.  629.  a  Vol.  II.  p.  160. 
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high  prerogatives  of  being  jiidg'es  over  the  conscience,  and 
the  decisive  interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven.  As  if  pos- 
sessed of  infallibility,  they  despotically  appoint,  what  arti- 
cles of  faith  are  to  be  believed,  and  what  modes  of  worship 
«re  tobe'practised,  The  horns^  says  Mr.  Pyle,  have  been 
interpreted  '  of  the  several  poxvers  this  Beast  pretended  to 
have  a  right  to  exercise.— But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  horns 
might  be  here  mentioned  by  St.  John  only  as  part  of  the 
description  of  the  lamb  ;  the  appearance  whereof  this  Beast 
now  affected  to  take  upon  him.'  '  When  it  is  said,  that 
the  Beast  spake  as  a  dragon^  the  meaning  is,'  says  bp. 
Hurd,  *■  that  Antichrist  should  assume  the  highest  tone  of 
civil  authority  in  promoting  his  tyrannous  purposes,  though 
he  cloked  his  fierce  pretensions  under  the  meek  resemblance 
of  a  spiritual  character^.'  ^ 

It  is  indeed  said  of  him  (v,  12),  that  Ae  exerciseth  all  the 
power  of  the  first  Beasf°;  and  closely  does  this  correspond 
with  fact.  Princes  and  nobles,  during  almost  the  whole 
period  of  modern  history,  have  either  lodged  an  ample 
share  of  the  power  and  property  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of 
pontiffs  and  of  priests  ;  or  guaranteeing  their  possession  of 
it,  have  supported  them  in  their  daring  usurpation  over  the 
rights  of  conscience.  But  in  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct, 
wicked  as  it  may  be,  their  interest"  they  undeniably  con- 
sult. Accordingly  it  immediately  follows,  that  the  two- 
horned  Beast'*  causeth  the  earth  and  them  rvhich  dxvell  there- 

9  Vol.  II.  p.  161. 

10  The  twQ-horned  Beast  is  also  s.aid  to  exercise  the  fioiver  of  the  first 
Beast  BEFORE  Hi>i ;  i.  c.  sajs  Mr.  Sam.  Clark,  '  b}'  the  permission  of  the 
several  princes,  and  in  tlieir  dominions,  and  with  theu*  authoritv.'  In 
agreement  with  this,  tliis  respectable  annotator  observes  (on  Rev.  x^•i. 
13),  that  the  Beast  signifies  *  the  Antichristian  Civil  powers,'  and  the  False 
Prophet,  *  the  Antichristian  Ecclesiastical  Powers.' 

11  The  line  of  interest  and  of  policy  they  did,  however,  vmwarily  over- 
step, wlicn,  in  a  period  of  the  dark  ages,  tliey  raised  the  sacerdotal  body 
to  such  a  pitch  of  aggrandisement,  as  to  render  it  formidable  to  them- 
selves. 

12  The  ecclesiastical  Beast,  says  Whiston  (p.  244)  '  by  joining  with  thein, 
procures  '  them  a  blind  obedience  from  their  subjects.' 
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in  to  worship  the  first  Beast^^.  This  is  the  alliance  between 
church  and  state,  the  benefits  of  which  have  been  so  loudly 
sounded.  Of  priests  in  all  countries,  too  many  have  been 
ready  to  propagate  the  detestable  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance,  and  to  aid  the  crown  in  the  de- 
pression  of  qivil  liberty'*.  To  this  reciprocity  of  assistance 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  continuance  of  many  of  the  grievances 
of  mankind. 

And  he  doth  great  wonders^  so  that  he  maketh  fire  come 
dorvnfrom  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the  sight  of  men;  that  is 
the  antichristian  priesthood  are  possessed  of  such  power,  as 
to  cause  persecution'^  to  come  down  from  those  invested 
v/ith  the  civil  government  upon  their  subjects  ;  and  this  is 
done  not  privately  and  by  stealth,  but  in  the  sight  of  men, 
i.  e.  publicly.  To  prove  that  heaven  is  a  symbol  signifying 
the  civil  government  or  governors,  repeated  authorities 
will  hereafter  be  cited.  That  this  prediction  has  been  am- 
ply verified,  the  annals  of  Europe  too  clearly  testify,  when 
they  give  an  imperfect  narrative  of  the  millions,  whose 
slaughter  has  been  instigated  by  the  priesthood. 

.  And  deceiveth  them  that  divell  on  the  earth,  by  the  means 
of  those  miracles^^  xvhich  he  had  poxver  to  do  in  the  sight  of 
the  Beast.  Since  it  is  plain,  that  the  Deity  would  not  per- 
mit the  antichristian  priesthood  to  work  real  miracles ;  the 
import  of  the  words  may  be,  that  they  would  raise  them- 
selves into  the  favor  of  princes  and  of  people,  by  those 
arts  of  deception  which  they  would  employ,  and  those  fic- 
titious miracles  which  they  would  perform.     Now  every 

13  Daubuz,  upon  this  verse,  pertinently  cites  the  following  passage 
from  cardinal  Palavicini.  '  The  monarchies  would  not  be  durable  for  the 
insolencies  of  innovators  without  the  interposition  of  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity ;    and  by  that  means  the  number  of  plots  and  rebellions  is  much  less.' 

14  '  All  disloyalty  and  disrespect,'  shewTi  to  princes,  says  the  learned 
Bingham  (in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church  J,  '  was  always  severely 
chastised  by  the  laws  of  the  cluirch.'     B.  xvi.  c.  9. 

15  Not  only  is^rethe  S}Tnbol  of  destruction  in  general,  but,  as  Daubuz 
observes  on  this  verse,  of  persecution  in  particular. 

16  The  word  ti-anslated  miracles  need  not  have  been  so  translated.  In 
the  preceding  verse  it  is  rendered  wonders. 
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man,  conversant  in  ecclesiastical  history,  knows,  that  the 
period,  when  the  sacerdotal  body  first  arrived  at  great  opu- 
lence and  power,  was  fertile  in  false  miracles,  and  that  in 
a  variety  of  ways  they  deceived  the  people,  in  order  to 
swell  that  opulence,  and  to  extend  that  power. 

The  prophet  having  informed  us,  that  the  tv.o-horned 
Beast  would  be  successful  in  the  delusions  which  he  would 
practise,  and  in  his  endeavors  to  arrive  at  great  influence  ; 
next  proceeds  to  state  what  would  be  the  use,  which  he 
would  make  of  that  influence  when  acquired.  He  says  to 
them  that  droell  on  the  earthy  that  they  should  make  an  image 
to  the  Beast^  rvhich  had  the  rvound  by  a  sxvord  and  did  Vive. 
That  the  suggestions  of  the  antichristian  priesthood  would 
be  listened  to,  and  their  wishes  carried  into  execution,  the 
prophet  foretells  in  the  following  verse.  And  he  hkt>  poxver 
to  give  life  unto  the  image  of  the  Beast,  that  the  image  of  the 
Beast  shoidd  both  speak,  and  cause  that  as  many  as  rvould 
not  worship  the  image  of  the  Beast  should  be  killed.  What 
this  image  of  the  Beast  is,  an  extract  from  Mr.  Evanson 
will  shew.  '  The  aposrate  ecclesiastics,  by  their  intrigues 
and  influence,  procured  an  image  of  the  Civil  Power  to  be 
set  up,  and  were  able  to  give  it  such  an  active  energy,  that 
it  could  utter  decrees  and  ordinances,  and  caused  those, 
who  refused  to  worship,  that  is,  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  it  in  all  religions  concerns,  to  be  put  to  death. — Such  an 
image  of  temporal  power,  contrary  to  every  principle,  not 
of  Christianitv  only,  but  even  of  sound  policy,  did  the 
Latin  emperors  erect,  and  all  the  succeeding  princes  of 
Europe  uphold,  when  they  established  the  Hierarchy  and 
its  courts  of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  authority  of  eccle- 
siastics, with  respect  both  to  this  world  and  the  next,  is 
altogether  groundless  and  imaginary.  Yet  the  Hierarchy 
once  formed,  with  much  artifice  and  by  degrees,  acquired 
to  itself  the  power  of  inflicting  the  severest  penalties  on 
those  it  deemed  delinquents,  and  even  of  condemning  them 
to  the  most  barbarous  deaths'^'  The  image  of  the  Beast^ 
says  a  learned  Apocalyptical  writer  of  the  last  century,  is 

17  Let.  to  bp.  Hiu-d,  p.  57. 
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*  an  Ecclesiastical  Power,  equal  to  the  Secular  Power  for 
the  universality  of  its  jurisdiction.  Indeed  what  kind  of 
power  within  the  same  bounds  and  territories  can  \t  possibly 
b.e,  but  ecclesiastical,  that  can  be  a  living  image  of  the 
Secular,  exercising  supreme  authority  at  the  same  time 
with  it,  and  in  the  same  places,  as  this  is  described  ?'  Thus 
prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  '  the  patri- 
archs, archbishops,  and  bishops,  had  their  ranks  and  places 
every  where  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  provinces  of 
the  state  ;  and  the  name  of  the  ecclesiastical  dioceses  did 
arise  from  the  distinction  of  the  several  civil  dioceses  of  the 
empire  by  Constantine.  And  it  is  established  by  the  canons 
of  two  synods,  that  if  any  city  were  newly  raised  by  the 
emperor,  the  ecclesiastical  dignities  there  should  be  con- 
formed to  it.  So  that  the  church  and  state  did  run  parallel 
to  one  another  through  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, just  like  the  arteries  and  veins  in  the  body  of  man, 
and  observed  the  same  proportion  every  where  to  one 
another'^.'  '  When  Christianity,'  says  sir  Michael  Foster, 
'  became  the  established  religion  of  the  empire,  and  church 
and  state  became  one  body,  considered  only  in  different 
views  and  under  different  relations ;  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  laws  of  the  empire  flowed  from  one  and  the  same 
source.  Imperial  rescripts  '^.' 

And  he  caused  all^  both  smcdl  and  great^  rich  and  pooi\ 
free  and  bond^  to  receive  a  mark  iii  their  right  hands^  or  in 
their  foreheads,  "•  We  must  vinderstand,'  says  bp.  Newton, 
'  that  it  was  customary  among  the  ancients,  for  servants  to 
receive  the  mark  of  their  master,  and  soldiers  of  their 
general,  and  those  who  were  devoted  to  any  particular 
deity,  of  the  particular  deity  to  whom  they  were  devot- 
ed.' Hence,  says  Dr.  Lancaster,  such  marks  became 
marks  of  servitude.  Now  '  the  hand^  says  he,  '  is  the 
symbol  of  action  and  hard  labour  :  the  forehead  signifies 
the  public   profession.     The   whole   shews,  that    it   is  re- 

18  Cressener's  Dero.  of  the  Pr.  -Appal,  of  the  Apoc.  p.  246. 

19  Exninliiiit.  of  Bp.  Gibson's  Codcv,  j).  VII. 
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quired  that  all  men  give  assistance  to  pursue  the  designs 
of  the    Beast  and  its  false  Prophet,  or  at  least  to  make 
a  public  profession  of  servitude.'     And  that  no  man  might 
buy  or  sell,  save  he   thai  had  the   mark,  or  the  name  of 
the   Beast,    or  the    Jiumber    of  his   name.     '  That   which 
does  the  best  open  the  mystery  of  these  expressions,'  says 
Dr.  Cressener,  '  is  that  observation  of  Grotius  upon  this 
place,  that  it  was  a  common  fashion  in  St.  John's  time  for 
every  Heathen  God  to  have  a  particular  society,  or  frater- 
nity belonging   to  him;  and   the   way    of    admitting    any 
into  these  fraternities  was,  1.  By  giving  them  some  hiero- 
glyphic mark  in  their  hands  or  forehead,  which  was  account- 
ed sacred  to  that  particular  God;  as  that  of  an  ivy-leaf  to 
own  themselves  of  the  fraternity  of  Bacchus.     2.   By  seal- 
ing them  with  the  letters  of  the  name  of  that  God.    And  3. 
with  that  number,  which  the   Greek  letters  of  their   name 
did  make  up;  for  the  numeral  cyphers  of  the  Greeks  were 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  ^°.'     Those  who  have  the  Mark 
of  the  Beast,'    I  am  again   quoting  from   Dr.    Lancaster, 
'  may  be  such  whose  co?ista7it  purpose  it  is  to  defend  the 
worship  of  the  Beast,  being  active  and  vigorous  therem. 
Those  who  have  the  name  of  the  Beast  are  such  who  are 
known  to  be  slaves  or  followers  by   his  name  being  called 
upon  them  ;  the  imposing  of  a  name  betokening  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  party  named  to  the  imposer.     And  therefore 
slaves  were  new  named  by  their  masters,  and  marked,  an- 
ciently, with  their  masters  names,  that  it  might  be  publicly 
known'whose  slaves  they  were.    Those  who  have  the  Num^ 
ber  of  the  Name  of  the  Beast  may  be  such  as  are  his  wor- 
shippers in  a  private  manner,  and  discover  themselves  to 
be  so  by  some  private  mark— To  prohibit  persons  from 
buying  and  selling  is  to  banish  them  from  public  society, 
and  to  exclude  them  from  the  benefit  or  protection  of  the 
laws.     And  this  has  been  done  by  the  fiilsc  Prophet  against 

^0  Dem.  of  the  Pr.  Appl.  of  the  Apoc.  p.  274.  Thus  '  the  name  of 
-riiouth  or  the  Egyptian  Mcrciu-y  xvas  signified  by  the  number  1218;  tlie 
name  of  Jupiter,  as  W  ccpy^»  ovVhe  beginning  of  things,  by  the  number 
717:  and  tl.e  name  of  the  sun,  as  r.vi  good,  'f.?  the  author  of  rain,  by  the 
number  608.'     Bp.  Newton. 
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those  who  would  not  embrace  his  religion,  or  submit  to  his 
authority.' 

'  If,'  says  Mr.  Evanson,  '  we  understand  the  prophet's 
buying  and  selling  in  the  literal  sense,  the  excommunication 
of  heretics,  that  is,  of  those  who  profess  not  the  theologi- 
cal tenets  by  law  established,  affords  us  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  full  completion  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic, 
vision.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  language  of  this 
prophecy  is  almost  every  where  figurative.  And,  since  the 
apostate  church  is  called  the  city  Babylon^  and,  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter,  is  represented  as  carrying  on  a  most 
extensive  and  gainful  traffic,  and  her  teachers  are  described 
as  merchants :  the  causing  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell 
who  wore  not  the  badge  of  servitude  to  the  religion  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  may,  with  great  reason,  be  interpreted  to 
signify  the  prohibiting  all  persons  from  giving  or  receiving 
any  religious  instructions,  but  what  were  conformable  to 
that  standard  of  belief,  which  the  ruling  powers,  for  the- 
time  being,  decreed  to  be  truly  orthodox".' 

That  the  influence  of  the  two-horned  Beast,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  antichristian  priesthood,  has  for  centuries 
been  diminishing,  that  his  power  is  now  greatly  decayed, 
and  that  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  world  threaten 
the  downfal  of  every  remnant  of  spiritual  usurpation,  are 
circumstances  which  may  be  reflected  on  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  pleasure,  by  the  friend  of  liberty,  by  the  advocate 
of  free  inquiry,  and  the  genuine  lover  of  the  gospel. 

After  the  two-horned  and  ten-horned  Beasts  have  been 
so  diffiusely  illustrated,  the  symbol  of  the  Dragon  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  altogether  in  silence  ;  and  the  rather, 
l)ecause  the  passage  cited  from  bp.  Hurd,  wherein  he  asserts 
'it  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  Old  Roman  Government  in  its 
Pagan  state,  stands  in  need  of  explication. 

With  respect  to  the  Dragon^  that  is  mentioned  in  several 
parts  of  ch.  xii.  and  xiii.  what  the  prelate  asserts  is  perfectly 
true  ;  for  there  its  meaning  is  manifestly  resti^icted  ;  being 


21    Let.  to  bp.  Hurd,  p.  59. 
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descfibed  with  the  emblems  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  hav- 
big  seven  heads  and  ten  horns^  and  seven  croxvns  upon  his 
heads  ".  But  it  follows  not,  therefore,  that  where  it  stands 
separate  from  any  of  these  emblems,  it  should  still  bear  a 
sense  equally  limited.  In  those  other  chapters,  ch.  xvi. 
and  XX.  where  the  Dragon  is  introduced,  its  meaning  must 
indeed  of  necessity  be  different ;  because  it  is  there  spoken 
of  as  existing  at  a  time  still  future^  and  therefore  many 
centuries  posterior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Pagan  Rome.  The  fact  accordingly  appears  to  be  this,  that 
whilst  the  ten-horned  Beast  is  the  representative  only  of 
the  modern  antichristian  governments  established  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  the  Dragon^  being 
employed  as  a  symbol  of  larger  import,  is  put  for  Monar- 
chical Tyranny  in  general.  And  that  I  may  not  be  suspected 
of  arbitrarily  annexing  to  it  this  meaning,  I  shall  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  three  very  ancient  writers,  Horapollo, 
Manetho,  and  Achmet,  whose  authority,  great  as  it  is,  has 
not  I  believe  been  hitherto  appealed  to  upon  this  subject. 
Of  these  the  two  former  were  Egvptians.  The  one,  Hor- 
apollo, was  the  author  of  a  short  treatise  on  Hieroglyphics, 
which  is  still  extant,  having  been  translated  out  of  the 
Eg}-ptian,  into  the  Greek,  language  :  the  other,  Manetho» 
was  a  learned  priest  of  Heliopolis,  who,  about  the  year 
258  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  by  command  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  wrote  a  great  historic  work,  of  which  some 
fragments  arc  preserved  in  ancient  writers.  We  learn  from 
Horapollo,  that  the  figure  of  a  serpent  was  a  well-known 
hieroglyphic  for  a  king  ^^ :  we  are  told  by  IManetho,  that 
Tk^  which  in  the  Egyptian  language  signifies  a  serpent,  in 
the  Sacred  Dialect  signified  also  a  king^:  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  Achmet  that  «  ^pxicKv,  that  is  to  say,  the  serpent  of 

22  XII.  3.  Wolfius  U})0n  tliis  verse  (in  his  Cura  PhilologicaJ  thinks  i*" 
woi-tliy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  time  of  St.  John,  the  Dragan  began  to  be 
represented  on  tlie  mihtary  standards  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

23  Hora])ollinis  Hierogljphica,  hb.  i.  cap.  59,  60,  61,  63,  64. 

24  Apud  Josephum  contra  Apionem,.  1.  i.  c.  11.  Sec  Warburton's 
Legat.  vol.  ii,  p.   141. 
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the  larger  and  more  destructive  kind,  which  we  have 
thought  proper  to  translate  the  dragon^  was  regarded,  not 
only  by  the  Egyptians,  but  likewise  by  the  Persians  and 
Indians,  as  an  established  emblem  of  a  monarch*^  Now 
it  is  the  declaration  of  bp.  Hurd,  that  '  the  prophetic  style 
ABOUNDS  in  hieroglyphic  symbols,  properly  so  called*^.' 

As  passages  from  Daubuz  have  been  repeatedly  cited,  in 
the  present  and  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  will  again  be 
cited,  the  reader  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  may 
feel  some  curiosity  with  respect  to  the  man,  to  whom  the 
Christian  world  is  so  much  indebted  for  fitting  the  meaning 
of  the  symbolic  language  ;  and  as  his  merit  was  overlooked, 
and  himself  scantily  provided  for  in  his  own  life-time,  I  do 
on  that  account  experience,  like  the  writer  of  the  subse- 
quent account,  the  greater  pleasure  in  introducing  a  just 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  Charles  Daubuz  '  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Guienne  in  France.  His  only  sur- 
viving parent,  Julia  Daubuz,  professing  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, was  driven  in  1686  from  her  native  country  by  that 
relentless  persecution,  which  preceded  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  She,  with  her  fanaily,  found  an  asylum 
in  England.  Charles  her  son,  destined  to  the  ministry 
from  his  earliest  years,  was  admitted  a  sizer  of  Queen's 
College,'  Cambridge,  Jan.  10,  1689;  and,  about  10  years 
afterwards,  was  presented  '  to  the  vicarage  of  Brotherton, 
a  small  village  near  Feriy-Bridge  in  the  West-R!ding  of 
Yorkshire.  This  vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds,  was  all  the  preferment  he  ever  enjoyed. 
To  support  a  numerous  and  infant  family,  (for  at  his  death 
he  left  a  widow  and  eight  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
not  fourteen  years  old)  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  en- 
gaging himself  in  the  education  of  several  gentlemen's  sons 

25  Achmetis  Oneii-ocritica,  p.  259.  Of  modern  writei-s  I  shall  cite 
two.  That  the  dragon  has  the  sig-nificiition  of  a  tyrant,  Matthias  Martinus 
observes  in  his  Lexicon  Philologicuvi  et  Sacruin;  and  that  it  bears  this  sens$ 
in  scripture  Peter  Ravanell  declares.  A  new  edition  of  the  Bibliothei;a 
'Sacra  of  this  learned  Frencliinan  wr.s  printed  sit  Geneva  in  1660. 

26  Vol.  II.   p.  U.3 
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in  the  neighborhood. — He  was  a  constant  resident  in  his 
parish  until  the  time  of  his  death. — He  always  retained  the 
character  of  a  pious,  humble,  and  benevolent  man.  His 
parishioners,  who  long  regretted  the  loss  of  their  excellent 
pastor,  loved  and  respected  him. — In  the  privacy  of  Iws 
retirement  at  Brotherton,  unpatronised  and  unrewarded, 
with  scarce  a  single  smile  of  favor  to  exhilarate  his  labors, 
or  to  animate  his  pursuits,  he  composed  the  whole  of  his 
Perpetual  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John^ 
with  a  learned  and  elaborate  Preliminary  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  principles  upon  which  that  revelation  is  to 
be  vmderstood.  Were  I  inclined  lo  use  the  embellish- 
ment of  panegyric,  I  might  expatiate  at  large  upon  his 
singular  modesty,  his  most  extensive  and  strictly  accurate 
knowlege  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  his  happy 
application  of  that  knowlege  in  elucidating  the  words 
of  prophecy,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  symbo- 
lical character  and  language  of  the  Eastern  nations,  his 
temperate  and  discreet  judgment,  totally  removed  from 
the  indulgence  of  fancy  and  capricious  conjecture.  The 
following  anecdote  was  communicated  to  me  from  the 
best  authority.  When  he  had  finished  his  Commentary, 
he  went  to  Cambridge  to  consult  Dr.  Bentley,  the  great 
critic  of  the  age*^  The  doctor,  as  it  is  supposed,  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Daubuz  would  outshine  him  in  learning 
and  eclipse  his  glory,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  knowing 
that  works  of  that  kind,  however  excellent  they  might  be, 
•were  little  relished  in  those  times,  did  not  encourage  him 
to  publish  it.  Upon  which  IVIr.  Daubuz  returned  home, 
wearied  in  body  and  unhappy  in  mind,  sickened  of  a  pleu- 
ritic fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  The  book  was  publish- 
ed soon  after  his  death^^  The  merit  of  this  pious  and 
truly  learned  man  seems  to  have  been  disregarded  in  his 


27  Tlie  following^  fact  is  from  Whiston's  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Life,  p. 
10".  Daubuz's  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  '  on  account  of  the  grent 
critical  sug-acity  of  its  auilior  tlicrein  shewed,  I)r  Eciitley  had  in  hi-'h 
esteem.' 

:;8  In  the  vear  1720. 
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life -time  J  nor  has  due  justice  been  done  to  his  memorv 
since  his  demise.  We  cannot  but  lament,  that  the  strange 
and  unaccountable  predilection,  which  has  long  impeded 
the  study  of  the  Apocalypse  and  some  other  prophetic  parts 
of  scripture,  should  have  rendered  the  literary  reputation 
of  this  eminent  divine  less  conspicuous*'.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

»V    A    PROPHECY    THOUGHT    TO     RELATE     TO    THE    FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

THAT  the  book  of  Revelation  is  involved  in  no  small 
degree  of  obscurity  was  stated  in  the  fourth  chapter.  In 
addition  to  this  statement  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
sources  of  this  obscurity  are  numerous  ;  and  that  particular 
difficulties  are  at  present  invincible^.  Indeed,  when  difficul- 
ties are  capable  of  being  surmounted,  their  removal  is  often 
to  be  effected  only  by  the  labors  of  many  successive  com- 
mentators, and  perhaps  long  after  the  completion  of  the 
event  foretold.  Thus,  for  instance,  however  we  may  ex- 
plain the  account  of  the  witnesses  in  ch.  xi.  of  St.  John, 
some  difficulties  may  probably,  after  all,  remain  unremov- 
ed.     That  explanation,  therefore,  which  has  thtftivest^  is 


29  See  an  Address  delivered  to  the  Clergy  cf  the  Deaneries  of  Richirwnd, 
C.atterick,  and  Boroughbridge,  at  the  Visitation  held  in  1792.  By  Tliomas 
Zouch,  A.  M.  Rector  ot"  Wycliffe,  Vorkshire.  The  long  passag-e  given 
above  is  taken  from  a  note,  which  the  Author  of  the  Address  lias  annexed 
to  it. 

1  See  Kurd's  xiith  Disc.  vol.  II.  p.  98—105. 

2  '  Particular  obscurities,  that  may  be  found  remaining  in  it,  oug-Iit  by 
no  means  to  abate  our  attention  to,  nor  deprive  us  of  the  great  ud'/antage 
and  consolation  to  be  reaped  from,  the;  general  drift  and  design  of  it,' 
Mr.  Pyle  on  the  Rev.  Pref  p.   12. 
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to  be  preferreds.  This  it  is  proper  to  premise,  lest  the  un- 
learned reader  should  come  to  an  inquiry  of  this  sort, 
under  the  disadvantage  of  false  notions,  and  should  in  con- 
sequence ertertain  expectations,  which  are  unreasonable 
and  not  to  be  gratified. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Fleming  is  not  the 
only  commentator,  who  has  regarded  France  as  being 
pointed  out  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  that  the  Fourth  Vial 
is  not  the  only  passage  of  the  Christian  prophet,  which  is 
thought  to  relate  to  that  country.  In  truth,  so  many  scrip- 
tural interpreters  have  apprehended  a  Revolution  in  France 
to  be  predicted  by  the  apostle,  that  I  am  fearful  of  exhaust- 
ing the  reader's  patience  by  that  enumeration  of  names, 
and  that  crowd  of  passages,  which  I  shall  adduce  on  the 
subject.  It  is  not  to  one  country  that  the  advocates  of  this 
opinion  have  been  confined.  It  has  been  maintained  in 
England  and  Scotland,  in  Holland  and  in  France  :  and  of 
those  who  have  favored  it  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
uninterrupted  succession,  for  above  a  century  and  a  half. 
Universally  will  it  be  granted  to  carry  the  greater  weight, 
because  it  is  grounded  upon  the  scone  passage^  upon  a 
portion  of  the  xith  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  it  will 
be  abundantly  evident,  from  the  extracts  to  be  alleged  in 
the  subsequent  pages,  that  it  is  not  upon  random  conjec- 
ture, but  upon  the  ground  of  respectable  reasoning,  that 
the  remarkable  pi'ediction  in  this  chapter  has  formerly, 
with  confidence,  been  applied  to  a  future  Revolution  in 
France.  But  the  very  circumstance  just  mentioned,  I 
mean  the  expectation  being  built  upon  one  particular  pas- 
sage, however  well  it  may  be  adapted  to  awaken  the  curi- 
osity, and  to  gain  the  attention,  of  the  judicious  and  con- 
siderate, will  occasion  this  and  the  two  succeeding  chap- 
ters to  be  the  less  interesting,  as  it  will  throw  over  them 
an   air  of  sameness.     If  a  scries   of  extracts   be  alleged, 

3  In  the  interpretations  of  tlie  Apocalypse,  sajs  Mr.  Lowman,  ' \ve  are 
not  to  expect  denionsti-ations,  or  such  proofs  as  shall  he  liable  to  no  man- 
ner of  objections.'     Pref.  p.  2". 
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taken  from  writers,  who  interpret  the  same  prophecy,  and 
argue  upon  the  same  grounds,  in  those  extracts  much  re- 
petition is  to  be  expected.  Sensible  of  this,  I  have  omit- 
ted many  passages  of  commentators,  relating  to  France, 
and  grounded  on  St.  John's  description  of  the  witnesses 
and  their  symbolic  resurrection. 

If  it  be  the  primary  design  of  the  book  of  Revelation^ 
as  Mr.  Lowman  every  where  labors  to  shew  that  it  is, 
to  afford  support  and  encouragement  to  mankind  amid 
their  sufferings,  and  to  animate  them  with  a  hope  of  bet- 
ter things  to  come^  ;  the  prediction  of  such  an  event,  as 
the  emancipation  of  twenty-seven  millions  of  people  from 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  must  I  think  be  admitted 
admirably  to  correspond  with  this  design. 

In  a  prophecy,  of  so  general  a  nature  as  the  Apocalypse, 
and  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  in  a  prophecy,  com- 
municated to  the  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
last  of  the  prophets  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  who  was 
empowered  to  predict  a  long  series  of  events  with  a  copi- 
ousness and  a  degree  of  minuteness  almost  unexampled  ; 
it  is  far  from  being  antecedently  improbable,  that  some 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  couuntry  so  extensive  and 
important  as  France,  and  that  some  trace  should  be  found 
of  a  Revolution,  which,  in  its  consequences,  has  been  re- 
garded as  likely  to  extend  its  influence  to  the  Avhole  human 
race,  ultimately  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  Europe,  and 
to  accelerate  the  establishment  of  peace  and  liberty  through- 
out the  world.  '  Daniel  and  St.  John,'  says  bp.  Newton, 
*  exhibit  a  series  ?ind  succession  of  the  most  Important 
Events  from  the  first  of  the  four  great  empires  to  the  con- 
summation of  all  things^ ;'  and  that  the  French  Revolution 
is  to  be  classed  among  events,  which  are  of  the  first  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  mankind,  few  will  be  prepared  to 
deny*  '  Prophecy,'  says  the  prelate  just  quoted  in  the  last 
of  his  Dissertations,  '  is,  as  I  may  say,  history  anticipated 


4  All  prophecy,  says  ViUln.^a,  is  given  wiUj  tlus  view    In  Apoc.  p.  661. 

5  Vol.  III.  p.  423, 
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and   contracted;    history   is   propl^ccy    accomplished   and 
dilated:  and  the  prophecies  of  scripture   contain    as  you 
see    the  fate  of  the  most  considerable  nations,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  most  memorable  transactions  m  the  worid, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times.     Darnel  and  St.  John 
with  regard  to  these  latter  times,  are   more  copious  and 
particular  than  the  other  prophets.-Their  prophecies  may 
really  be  said  to  be  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  world  ; 
and  "the  history  of  the  world  is  the  best  conunenuuy  upon 

their  prophecies.  , 

He  who  peruses  the  subsequent  part  of  the  present  work 
will  perhaps  also  see  reason  to  believe,  that  the  French 
Reyolution  is  one  of  those  great  links  in  the  cham  of  events 
^vhich  reach  from  the  promulgation  of  the  gospe  to  that 
bright  period,  known  indeed  by  the  vague  appellation  ot 
the  Millennium,  but  assuredly  announced  by  the  voice  of 
prophecy.  Now  if  the  French  revolution  should  appear, 
after  mature  consideration,  adapted  materially  to  promote 

that     OVERTHROW     OF     THE     ARBITRARY    MONARCHIES    OF 

Europe,    that   destruction    of    all   sacerdotal   ty- 
ranny, and  that  increased  DirrusioN  of  Christianity 
which  I  regard  as  predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  pointed 
out  by  them  as  antecedent  to  the  Millennium  ;  if,  I  say,  it 
should  be  apprehended,  that  it  is  likely,  in  any  great  degiee, 
to   influence  and  to   hasten  those  three  illustrious  events 
without  the  accomplishment  of  which  this  promised  penod 
of  permanent  felicity  can  never  arrive  ;  there  can  be  little 
ground  for  surprise,  should  it  be  discovered,  that  the  book 
of  Revelation  contains  not  only  some  prophetic  notices  of 
the   Protestant   Reformation^  but  also  of  another  mighty 
change  in  the  European  world,  which  is  also   destined  to 
accelerate  the  arrival  of  that  glorious  a.ra.     Did  the  French 
Revolution  tend  not  at  all  to  produce  any  of  these  great 
events,  I   readily   acknowlege,  that,  however  splendid  it 
.night  be,    considered  in  itself,    still  its  insertion  in  the 

Tn^belleve  is  the  opinion  of  most  Protestant  commentators.     Sec 
\itnnga  Ih  ch.  xiv.  6 — 12. 
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Apocalypse  would  scarcely  accofd  with  that  general  har- 
mony of  design,  and  that  dependency  of  one  part  upon 
another,  by  which  it  is  shewn  to  be  distinguished.  Indeed 
no  mode  of  interpreting  the  prophecies  can  be  admitted 
to  be  the  true  one,  should  it  appear,  (to  use  the  words  of 
bp.  Hurd)  that,  when  interpreted,  they  *  had  no  determi- 
nate scheme  in  view,  and  had,  for  their  object,  only  de- 
tached and  unconnected  events'.' 

This  will  at  least  appear,  that  a  Revolution  in  France, 
long  before  there  was  any  probability  of  such  an  event.  Was 
supposed  to  be  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  xith  ch.  of  St. 
John  ;  and  that  this  opinion,  '  whatever  foundation  it  may, 
or  may  not  have,  in  the  prophecies, — is  not  a  conceit  of 
yesterday,  which  sprung  out  of  recent  prejudices  and  novel 
interpretations.' 

The  close  of  the  sentence  is  the  language  of  bp.  Hurd, 
on  applying  to  the  Roman  pontiff  the  predictions  of  Anti- 
christ^. Happy  in  rendering  the  labors  of  the  prelates  sub- 
servient to  the  cause  of  liberty,  I  shall  cite  another  passage 
from  another  prelate,  who  was  also  bishop  of  Litchfield. 
*  One  way  of  knowing  whether  the  iiiterpretation  of  a  pro- 
phecy be  true,  is  to  learn  the  time  when  that  interpreta- 
tion was  made.  For  if  it  particularly  and  expressly  de* 
clared  the  event  that  was  supposed  to  be  imported  in  the 
prophecy,  before  the  event  happened,  or  could  possibly  be 
foreseen  by  human  sagacity  and  penetration,  the  truth  of 
the  interpretation  \s  ]\xst\^e:d.  by  the  success'.' 

To  the  consideration  of  the  xith  ch.  a  large  space  will 
be  allotted,  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  because  the 
persons  who  have  hitherto  bestowed  much  attention  on  it, 
since  the  overthrow  of  Gallic  despotism,  are  I  apprehend 
extremely  few.  The  prophetic  narrative  of  the  witnesses 
in  this  chapter  is,  as  Daubuz  expresses  himself,  '  a  great 
Episode  or  Parenthesis.'     This  will  be  apparent,,  if  we  at- 

7  Vol.  I.  p.  lia.  8  Vol.  1 1,  p.  4 1. 

9  Bp.  Cliandler's  Def.  of  Chr.  from  the  Pi-ophecies,  1728,  p.  249. 
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tend  to  its  situation  in  the  Apocalypse,  placed  as  it  is  after 
the  description  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  account  of  the  seventh.  That  '  we  are  now 
living  under  the  sixth  trumpet,'  and  '  that  the  gi-eater  part 
of  this  prophecy  relating  to  the  witnesses  remains  yet  to 
be  fulfilled,'  is  remarked  by  bp.  Newton'° ;  and  doubtless, 
in  his  time,  these  observations  were  perfectly  true. 

In  different  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  European  part 
of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  and  the  great  body  of  spu- 
rious Christians  who  inhabit  it,  are  represented  under  the 
emblem  of  a  Great  City  ;  and  that  part  of  the   inhabitants 
of  this  symbolic  city,  who  bear  testimony  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  religion  and  of  government,  are   denominated 
zvitnesses.    I  accordingly  admit,  that  the  prophetic  narrative 
of  them  in  ch.  xi.  may  reasonably  be  thought  to  have  a  re- 
ference to  those  persons  in  general^  who   bear  witness  in 
Europe,  during  the  famous  period  of  1260  years,  against 
the   antichristian  usurpations  of  princes    and  of   priests  ; 
and  this  is  principally  collected  from  v.  2.  where  it  is  said,. 
the  Hohj  City  shall  the  Gentiles  tread  under  foot  forty  and 
tzvQ  months.     Now  the  Holy  City,  says  Vitringa,  signifies 
the  Monarchies  and  Republics  that  profess   Christianity  ;. 
and  this  he  observes  is  the  general  opinion  of  Protesf.mts. 
With  respect  to  the  word  translated  Gentiles^  this  eminent 
commentator  remarks,  that,  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  it 
constantly  signifies  the   corrupt  part  of  mankind,  though 
they  may  indeed  be  professedly  Christians". 

As  St.  John's  symbol  of  the  antichristian  governments, 
which  are  seated  in  the  European  part  of  the  Western 
Roman  empire,  is  a  Beast  having  Ten  Horns;  in  like 
manner,  when  he  here  employs  an  emblem  of  a  ver}-^  dif- 
ferent kind,  the  same  number  he  still  keeps  in  view.  The 
Great  City  is  considered  in  the  prophecy  as  divided  into 
Ten  Great  Portions,  or  Ten  Principal  Streets.  To  have 
described  the  witnesses,  who  appeared  in  each  of  them, 
would  have  been  attended  with  a  degree  of  prolixity,  which 

10  Vol.  III.  p.  133,  131.  11  P.  45 1,  454, 
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is  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  prophecy  :  on  the  other 
hand,  to  have  given  an  account  of  them  altogether  gene- 
ral, and  equally  applicable  to  them  all,  would  have  proved 
a  method,  in  a  considerable  degree  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  middle  course  then,  which  the  prophet  is 
thought  to  have  followed,  and  which  will  be  admitted  to 
have  been  a  very  natural  one,  was  to  point  out  the  events 
happening  in  ojie  of  the  Ten  Countries,  as  containing  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  sufferings,  which  the  witnesses  were  to  en- 
dure in  Europe  in  general,  and  of  the  subsequent  changes 
in  their  favor,  which  were  afterwards  to  ensue.  Con- 
formably to  this,  we  find,  in  the  account  of  the  witnesses, 
that  separate  mention  is  made  of  the  Street  of  the  Great 
City,  as  in  v.  8,  and  again  in  v.  13,  the  Tenth  Part  of 
the  City  i^  particularised  ;  and  thus  it  appears  absolutely 
necessarj'^  to  interpret  this  part  at  least  of  the  description 
of  the  witnesses,  as  having  a  particular  reference  to  some 
one  of  the  European  nations.  The  question  then  is  re- 
duced to  this.  To  which  of  them  are  the  predictions  in 
ch.  xi.  capable  of  l>eing  best  applied  ?  And  on  this  point, 
after  sufficient  inquiry,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  decide  ;  and  especially  if  it  can  be  proved,  that  they 
admirably  suit  the  events  which  have  happened  in  one 
country  of  Europe,  whilst,  on  the  very  face  of  the  pro- 
phecy,  they  correspond  not  at  all  to  what  has  taken  place 
in  anv  other. 

The  account  of  the  witnesses  reaches  from  v.  3  to  v. 
14 ;  and  on  each  of  these  verses  some  observations  will  be 
offered.     In  v.  7  it  is  said,  that  whilst  they  shall  perform^* 

12  In  our  English  version  it  is  falsely  rendered,  nu/ien  they  shall  have 
finished  their  testimony.  Hear  the  learned  Daubuz.  '  Kee*  otxv  TtXeTua-i 
T^v,  fM.plvpixv  xvrm.  And  luhilst  they  shall  perform  their  testimony.  This 
is  the  right  meaning  of  these  words,  as  Grotius,  More,  and  others,  even 
Mede  himself,  9Vi'n  it.  For  the  word  rsXtu  may  signify  the  doing  of  any 
thing  in  order  to  its  perfection,  as  well  as  the  actual  finishing  it.  So  evtreXim 
in  Hebr.  ix.  6,  signiHes  simply  to  accomplish,  without  any  respect  to  the 
end,  any  more  than  to  the  whole  service  :  and  tlie  particle  orm,  ^uhilst, 
suits  exactly  with  this  sense  :  Mat.  v.  11.' 
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their  testimony^  the  Beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottom- 
less pit^  that  is  to  say,  the  Ten-homed  Beast  shall  make 
rvar  against  them^  and  shall  overcome  thejn^  and  kill  them. 

*  This,'  says  Daubuz,  '  is  such  a  Death,  as  becomes  a 
political  or  collective  body :'  and  the  meaning  appears  to 
be  this  :  during  the  period  of  the  1260  years,  whilst  anti- 
christian  usurpation  is  particularly  prevalent,  and  whilst 
the  witnesses  are  employed  in  opposing  it,  the  Horns  of 
the  Secular  Beast,  and  especially  the  Gallic  Horn,  shall 
overcome  them,  and  they  shall  become  politically  defunct, 
being  deprived  of  their  liberties,  both  civil  and  religious. 
In  agreement  with  this  explication  we  find  in  fact,  that  it 
was  not  till  many  centuries  after  the  commencement  of  the 
1260  years,  that  monarchical  despotism  was  completely 
established  in  France  and  in  most  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. But  the  arguments  intended  to  prove,  that  the  Death 
of  the  witnesses  is  political,  and  that  they  bear  testimony 
against  Civil  as  well  as  Spiritual  Tyranny,  are  reserved  for 
the  ixth  chapter. 

These  two  great  classes  of  witnesses  were  not,  however, 
always  to  remain  in  a  persecuted  state.  They  were  not  al- 
ways to  continue  politically  dead.  It  is  predicted  in  v.  13, 
that  there  would  be  a  Great  Earthquake,  and  that  this 
would  happen  in  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  City'^.     Now 

*  Great  Earthquakes,'  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  says 
Sir  I.  Newton,  are  put  '  for  the  Shaking  of  Kingdoms,  so 
as  to  distract  or  overthrow  them"*.'  Indeed  since  the  Earthy 
as  he  observes  in  the  preceding  page,  signifies  the  Mass  of 
the  People^  an  Earthquake  is  a  very  apt  and  natural  s}T1i- 
bol  of  an  Insurrection  of  the  people  and  a  Revolution  of 
government.  But  this  symbol  is  sufficiently  important  to 
authorise  a  fresh  elucidation  of  it  in  a  future  chapter. 

13  By  this  prediction  the  friends  of  the  Roman  liierarchy  have  long  been 
rmbanassed.  Philip  Pareus,  speaking' of  it,  says^  •  Ribera,  from  his  un- 
•willingness  to  explain  this  passage,  prudently  passed  over  it.'  Pareii 
Oper»,  1628,  in  loc.  Ribera  was  a  learned  Jesuit,  who  died  in  the  16th 
century,  and  cojnposed  a  considerable  commentary  on  the  Apocalj-pse. 

UP.  17. 
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The  expression,  the  Beast^  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bot- 
tomless pity  it  is  probable,  may  not  have  appeared  very 
intelligible  to  the  reader.  The  fact  is,  that  when  St. 
John  says  in  ch.  xiii.  that,  in  the  prophetic  vision,  he  saw 
a  Beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea^  having'  Ten  Horns^  he  em- 
ploys an  expression  of  exactly  similar  import.  Accord- 
ingly Daubuz,  when  he  comes  to  this  passage  in  ch.  xiii. 
says,  *  this  is  the  Beast,  which  is  before  in  ch.  xi.  7,  said 
to  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  gulph,,  and  to  make  xvar^ 
-ivith  the  zvitnesses*^ ;'  and  he  observes  that  ec^vc-o-oi,  trans- 
lated in  the  common  version,  bottomless  pit,  '  signifies  the 
same  as  3-ccXxe-rx,  the  sea'^.^  Now  the  symbolic  import  of 
sea  has  been  explained  in  a  preceding  chapter'^ 

15  To  the  same  purpose  speaks  bp.  Ne-w'ton  (on  ch.  xiii.  v.  1).  *  He 
was  said  before  (xi.  7)  to  ascend  £k  rtji  etSva-Tn  out  of  the  abyss  or  bottom- 
less pit ;  but  here  he  is  said  to  ascend  iic  rr,i  B-oiXxtra-m  out  of  the  sea,  so  tliat 
the  sea  and  abyss  or  bottotnless  pit  are  in  these  passages  the  same.' 

16  By  uSva-a-oi  having-  been  translated  bottomless  pit,  a  false  idea  is 
almost  necessarily  commimicated  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  ;  and  in  con- 
firmation of  what  Daubuz  has  said,  I  obser\'e  with  H.  Stephens,  that  it  is 
properly  an  adjective,  and  I  accordingly  apprehend,  that  S-ce/ass-irjjj  may  be 
rcgai'ded  as  being  here  understood  and  tjji;  uvva-ra  as  agreeing  with  it.  Thus 
^£schylus  has  an  expression  exactly  similar  to  that  of  St.  John,  only  that  it 
is  not  elliptical  ;  «f  t/c-s-ev  5rf A«ye?,  the  immense  or  bottomless  sea.  Indeed 
when  ctSva-o-oi  is  regarded  as  a  substantive,  its  signification  in  scripture, 
as  Suidas  and  Theodoret  observe,  is  a  great  mass  qfiuaters  ;  a  sense  an- 
nexed to  the  word  by  the  most  approved  lexicographers,  by  Hesychius, 
Constantine,and  Siilcerus.  Though  this  point  would  not  have  been  dwelt 
upon  at  all,  had  it  not  been  controverted  ;  yet,  as  several  important  con- 
sequences have  been  founded  on  a  different  interpretation,  I  will  farther 
try  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  two  short  references  tp  doctors  Lancas- 
ter and  More.  The  former  says,  «  in  Is.  xliv.  27.  what  in  the  Ixx.  is  abyss 
is  in  the  Hebrew  Deep,  that  is,  the  great  sea ;'  and  the  latter,  in  corre- 
spondence with  this  remarks,  that  aCvs-rei,  in  Rev.  xi.  7,  might,  very  pro- 
perly have  been  translated  the  sea.  Myst.  of  Godliness,  p.  178.  Mr.  Wake- 
field translates  it  the  bottomless  deep. 

17  To  prove  that  «£'!;c--«?,  as  well  as  .9-«A«5-(rj},  signifies  in  the  symbohc 
langu.ige  m\Atitm\es  m  motion  and  disorder,  ch.  vii.  v.  4,  of  the  prophet 
Amos  may  be  appealed  to,  where  (I  am  speaking  of  the  Septuagint) 
ei^ve-s-oi  is  employed  as  an  emblem  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  a  state  of  con- 
fi  .:^ion. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

fXTBACTS  FROM  COMMENTATORS,   W}IO     HAVE    THOUGHT    A    RE- 
VOLUTION IN  FRANCE  TO  BE  PREDICTKD  RY  ST.  JOHN. 

THE  object  which  I  have  now  in  view,  is  to  shew, 
what  commentators  have  applied  to  France,  the  prediction 
of  the  figurative  Earthquake,  occurring  in  ch.  xi.  though, 
in  their  time,  to  human  discernment  there  was  not  the  re- 
motest probability  of  an  Insurrection  and  a  Revolution  in 
that  kingdom  :  and  I  am  also  to  give  a  detail  of  their  argu- 
ments. 

The  expectation  of  a  Revolution  in  France,  Dr. 
Gill  derived  from  this  passage  ;  but  he  shall  not  here  be 
cited  ;  because  incidental  mention  will  be  made  of  his  sen- 
timents on  this  subject  in  the  chapter  next  succeeding. 
If  this  figurative  Earthquake'  be  regarded  as  affecting  the 
Tenth  Part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  Mr.  Waple 
says,  '  the  kingdom  of  France  may  most  peculiarly  be  de- 
noted ;  which  was  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  City  ;  that  is,  the 
last  of  those  Ten  Kingdoms,  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  gave  their  power  to  the  Beast  ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  catalogue  of  them,  given  by  the  judi- 
cious and  leai-ned  author  of  the  book  Z)f  Excidio  Anti- 
christi.^  After  observing  that  this  prophecy  has  been 
applied  to  '  the  kingdom  of  France,'  Mr.  Lowman  de- 
clares, that  it  may  '  be  understood  very  properly  of  so;ne 
considerable  pail  of  the  Empire,'  meaning  the  papal,  and 
that  '  it  may  signify  the  downfal  of  some  considerable  sup- 
porters of  the  Beast's  persecuting  power.'  That  it  most 
probably  referred  to  France  was  the  opinion  of  a  divine  of 


1  By  the  Great  Eartliquaie  here  mentioned,  *  we  understand,'  cays  Dur- 
ham, •  the  great  commotions  wliich  usually  accompaj\y  Reformatiok 
whcitby  kingxloms  are  put  in  a)X  upioar.' 
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Scotland,  Mr.  Lauchlan  Taylor^;  an  opinion  which 
was  also  approved  by  another  Scotch  minister  of  the  name 
of  WiLLisoN,  who  thus  expresses  himself.  '  Before  An- 
tichrist's Fall  one  of  the  Ten  Kingdoms,  v/hich  sup- 
ported the  Beast,  shall  undergo  a  Marvellous  Revolu- 
tion, Rev.  xi.  13.  '  The  same  hour  there  xvas  a  Great 
Earthquake^  and  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  City  fell.  By 
Avhich  Tenth  Part  is  to  be  understood  one  of  the  Ten  King- 
doms into  which  the  Great  City,  Romish  Babylon,  was  di- 
vided. This  MANY  take  to  be  the  Kingdom  of  France,  it 
being  the  Tenth  and  last  of  the  Kingdoms  as  to  the  time  of 
its  rise,  and  that  which  gave  Rome  the  denomination  of 
the  Beast  with  Ten  Horns. — However  unlikely,  this  and 
other  prophecied  events  may  appear  at  the  time,  yet  the 
Almighty  hand  of  the  only  wise  God  can  soon  bring  them 
about,  when  least  expected^.' 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  sentiments 
of  a  similar  cast  were  advanced  by  Mr.  Whiston.  '  There 
7uas  a  Great  Earthquake,  and  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  City 
fell :  TO  ^EKccjov  rj;5  TToXsui  iTTio-i,  the  Tenth  or  last  of  the  king- 
doms into  which  the  Roman  empire  was  originally  divided, 
and  which  arose  the  Tenth  in  order  of  time.'  But  was  the 
Gallic  monarchy  the  latest  in  its  formation  ?  In  proof  of 
this,  Mr.  Whiston  appeals  to  historic  documents*  ;  and, 
after  the  allegation  of  them,  adds  :  '  so  this  kingdom  of 
the  Franks  is  the  last,  the  To  '  Af*:«Tov,  the  Tenth  kingdom  in 
the  order  of  rising ;  and  in-  our  age,  has  arrived  also  at 
that  greatness,  as  to  be  at  least  a  to  l-tyMrw  a  Tenth  Part  of 
the  European  share  of  the  old  Roman  empire.'  Else- 
wheie  also  he  observes,  that  as  '  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks 
is  distinguished  above  all  the  rest,'  from  being  '  last  in  tht- 
order  of  its  rise,  it  therefore    denominated  the   Beast,  a 


2  See  his  Ess.  on  Some  hnportant  Parts  of  the  Rev.  p.  142.  It  was  printed 
as  late  as  1770. 

3  Twelve  Seiinons  by  Jolui  Willison,    M.  A.  Mia.  of  Dundeo.     I-oud. 
printed,  Glasgow  reprinted  in  1745,  p.  147. 

4  He  quotes  in  paiticular  Baronius  aiid  t'le  learned  Dr.  Howe). 
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Beast  with  Ten  HornsK  That  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  City 
denoted  France  was  the  opinion  of  Cocceius,  as  may  bt 
seen  in  the  commentary  of  that  celebrated  German.  An 
apocalyptical  writer  of  the  last  century,  whose  signature 
was  S.  E.  as  quoted  by  Dr.  More,  says,  verse  13  of  ch. 
xi.  '  seems  to  aim  at  some  Great  Revolution,  to  the 
subverting  of  the  antichristian  state  of  affairs  in  one  of  the 
Ten  Kingdoms  the  empire  was  divided  into,  and  so  intro- 
ducing such  a  settlement  as  to  be  a  prelude  and  pattern  to 
what  is  to  succeed  in  other  dominions'*. 

These  writers  may  soon  be  dismissed.  But  there  are 
others  to  whom  ampler  room  must  be  allotted.  On .  this 
prophecy  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Jurieu,  and  an  anony- 
mous French  commentator,  though  they  wrote  more  than 
a  century  ago,  all  speak  a  language  more  distinct  and  more 
remarkable. 

Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin?,  head  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  who  wrote  his  Exposition  on  the  Apocalypse  in 
1639^,  says,  '  By  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  citij^  I  understand, 
as  Mr.  Brightman  before  me,  some  one  Tenth  part  of  Eu- 
rope ; — city  being  put  here,  as  it  often  is  in  this  book,  for 
the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Rome. — This 
Tenth  Part  of  it  is  so  shaken,  that  it  falls  :  that  is,  ceaseth 
to  be  a  part  of  the  city,  or  to  belong  unto  its  jurisdiction 
any  longer  :  or  (which  is  all  one)  falls  off  (as  we  say) 
from  being  of  the  number  of  those  that  give  their  power 
to  the   Beast. — And  as  earthquakes  are  from  inward  mo- 


5  See  p.  90,  227,  and  335. 

6  Ansvier  to  Reviarh,  &c.  by  Dr.  More,  1634,  p.  "1. 

7  The  early  pait  of  his  Hfe  was  spent  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  / 
.it  Chi'ist  College  and  at  Catharine  Hall.  Dissatisfied,  however,  with  the 
terms  of  conformity,  he  relinquished  that  preferment  which  he  had  al- 
ready obtained  ;  and  some  years  afterwards,  to  avoid  the  increasing  heat 
of  persecution,  passed  over  into  Holland,  where  he  became  pastor  of  tlie 
English  church  at  Arnlieim.  It  was  not  till  ten  years  afterwards,  in  1649, 
that  he  became  president  of  Magdalen  college.  See  his  Life  prefixed  to 
the  last  volume  of  his  works,  which  arc  five  voUini-'s  in  folic. 

8  See  Prof,  to  vol.  II.  of  his  woiks. 
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tions  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  so  this  here  may  seem  to 
arise  from  within  that  kingdom  itself.'  He  thinks  it  pro- 
bable, that  France  may  be  this  country  :  and  that  in  this 
Revolution  men  will  be  deprived  '  of  their  Names  and 
Titles,  which  are  to  be  rooted  out  for  ever,  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  forgetfulness  j'  and  that  the  Titles 
and  Dignities  thus  abolished  will  be  extremely  numerous* 
Of  France  he  also  supposes,  that  it  may  '  have  the  ho- 
nor to  have  the  last  great  stroke  in  the  ruining  Of  Rome :' 
and  he  apprehends'  that  this  figurative  earthquake,  though 
happening  only  in  one  country,  may  extend  its  effects  to 
others,  so  that  '  a  great  shaking  of  States,'  as  well  politi- 
cal, as  ecclesiastical,  may  be  intended'". 

The  words  of  our  translation  are :  Atid  the  same  hout 
was  there  a  Great  Earthquake,  and  the  Tenth  Part  of  the 
City  fell,  and  in  the  Earthquake  roere  slain  of  men  seve7i 
thousafid.  Some  of  my  readers  will  probably  ask  with  sur- 
prise, is  it  from  such  a  passage  as  this,  which  appears  to 
be  completely  silent'  on  the  question,  that  Dr.  Goodwin 
derives  the  abolition  of  titles  ?  Let  them,  however,  more 
narrowly  inspect  the  prediction  of  St*  John,  and  perhaps 
they  will  rather  be  disposed  to  wonder,  that  it  should  not 
have  been  oftener  viewed  in  the  same  light*  The  fact  is, 
that  commentators  have  been  accustomed  to  view  it  through 
a  false    medium.     The  original   of  the   latter   clause    is: 

This  might  with  propriety  be  rendered  :  ajid  in  this  com' 
motion  the  na7nes  or  titles  of  men'^  being  many  i7i  number 
Were  destroyed*'^,  or,  to  use  a  more  appropriate  word,  were 
abolished. 

9 'This  insurrection,  or  rising  of  the  people,  in  the  Tenth 
Pai't  of  the  City,'  he  elsewhere  obsen'es  (p.  172),  '  ends  in  the  ruin  of 
Rome.' 

10  Goodwin's  Works,  1683,  vol.  II.  p.  173—178. 

1 1  The  prophetic  descriptions  are  sometimes  literRl,  even  when  they 
appear  most  figurative.'     Hm-d,  vol.  II.  p.  102. 

12  For  a  translation,  thus  widely  differing'  from  the  common  ontf,  sub- 
stantial reasons  ought  to  be  alleged.  Of  every  word,  which  admits  of  any 
degree  of  doubt,  a  separate  notice  shall  the;refore  be  tsik«n- 
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But  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  an  event,  altogethev 
so  unlooked  for,  so  improbable,  and  so  alarming  to  many, 
as  the  abolition  of  titles,  although  it  were  predicted  with 
all  possible  clearness,  should  be  rightly  understood  by  the 


I  scarcely  need  observe,  that  xttckiuyB-htxi  is  a  1st  aorist,  from  a^oic]et¥u  ; 
and  tliat  uTroKjeivat  is  translated  in  the  lexicons  not  only  by  occido,  but  b) 
aboleo  to  abolisli,  and  hy  per imo,  the  proper  meanings  of  which  is  to  take 
awa>  \Tholly  or  to  destro}-.     It  has  exactly  this  sense  in  ch.  ix.  v.  5,     St. 
John  speaking  of  the  Saracens  or  sjmbolic  locusts,  says,  and  to  them  it 
i»as  given,  ivx  f^  uTroKjeiyuo-iv  uvrtii,  that  they  should  not  destroy  them.  This 
'  is  to  be  explained,'  sa}  s  Daubuz,  '  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject.—It  signiiics  not  that  individuals  shall  not  be  slain  ;  fur  as  these  locusts 
are  armies  of  men,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  armies  can  come  into  other 
countries  to  plunder,  without  shedding  of  blood.     Nay,  their  torment  im- 
plies a  great  slaughter  ;  but  the  exce])tion  of  not  killiiig  must  be  under- 
stood to  imply,  that  the  locusts  are  not  quite  to  make  an  end  of  these  men.' 
AVitli  i-espect  to  tlie  number  7000,  Goodwin,   Vitringa,   and  many  other 
writers  justly  observe,  that  it  is  an  indefinite  number,  '  put  for  many  ;* 
and  the  former  of  these  commentators  adds,  that  thi.s   mode   of 'joining 
names  and  men  together  is  not  to  be  fotuid  in  the  whole  book  of  God.'     In 
Medc  ( Comtnentationes  ApocidyptidefWh.  III.)  a'similar  ubservAtion  occurs. 
Not  to  mention  tliat  none  of  the  Greek  M.  S.  omit  eyef-ieijuy  and  that  Jo- 
seph Mode  (lib.  III.  of  the  Latin  work  just  mentioned)  has  accordingly 
translated  it  by  nomina,  I  have  consulted  the  version  called  the  Vulgate  and 
that  of  Erasmus,  and  they  both  agree  in  giving  tlie  words  nomina  hominutn 
septemmtllia :  and  I  maj  be  permitted  to  obsciTe,  that,  in  determining  the 
readings  of  tlie  Sacred  Text,  the  Vulgate,  in  the  opinion  of  Mill,  of  Simon* 
pf  Bengelius,  and  of  other  distinguished  critics  (see   Michaelis's  Lect. 
Lond.  1761,  sect.  Ixvii.)  is  of  such  antiquity  as  to  cai-ry  witli  it  an  unri- 
valled authority.     Our  old  English  bibles  speak  a  similar  language.     The 
same  expression,  the  names  of  men,  was  not  only  preserved  in  tlie  obsolete 
translation  of  Wickliffe,  but  in  that  of  a  subsequent  date,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  national  authority.     Whence  then,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the 
revisers  of  our  English  version  induced  to  hazard'  so  important  an  omis- 
sion .'  This  I  will  endeavor  to  explain.     They  were  led  to  innovate  by  their 
misconception  of  the  passage,  and  by  the  miuiifest  absurdity  of  the  exisl- 
hig  translation.     In  our  older  testaments  it  stood  thus  :  and  in   the  earth- 
quakes ivere  slaine  na'nifs  of  men  seven  thotisande.     To  speak  of  names  being 
slain   was  felt  to  be  language  grossly  inadmissible ;  but  our   scriptural 
cmendators  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  the  two  ideas,  and  they  therefore 
cut  away  the  difficulty  at  once,  by  c.Npelling  one  of  the  words.     They  ven- 
tured not,  however,  on  this  step,  without  some  shew  of  caution.     Whilst 
the  present  translation  was  introduced  by  tliem  into  the  text,  tlic  excluded 
word  was  sometimes  sufibred  to  take  refuge  in  the  margin. 
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generality  of  interpreters  :  or,  if  understood,  that  it  should 
always  receive  an  undisguised  explication.  Dr.  Goodwin 
is  not,  however,  the  only  writer,  who  has  commented  on 
this  particular  clause  with  some  degree  of  freedom.  This 
prediction  is  perhaps  directed,  says  Mr.  Kershaw,  against 
men  of  rank  as  well  civil  as  ecclesiastical.  '  And  seems 
to  imply  the  utter  ruin  of  these  orders  of  men,  in  the 
place  where  the  earthquake  happens'^'  Mr.  Pyle,  speak- 
ing of  this  text  and  of  the  tyrannic  power  of  Antichrist, 
says,  it  '  will  lose  a  tenth  part  of  the  dominions  it  was  pos- 
sessed of;  and  a  vast  number  of  the  dignities^  honors,  and 
preferments  its  votaries  had  enjoyed,  will  die  and  be  lostJ^ 
Mr.  Whiston,  after  applying  this  verse  to  France,  says 
(though  it  must  be  acknowleged  with  a  darkness  of  diction), 
*  in  that  earthquake  7000  natnes  of  men  are  to  be  slain'*.' 
St.  John's  '  expression  signifies,'  says  Mr.  Lauchlan  Tay- 
lor, *  that,  upon  this  event,  no  less  than  7000  men  of  rank 
and  eminence  shall  be  deprived  of  their  dignities.  That 
the  word  nmne  doth  signify  dignity,  appears  clearly  from 
the  2d  chapter  to  the  Philippians,  verse  9".'  Even  Dr.  H. 
More,  though  speculatively  a  most  zealous  advocate  for 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  titles,  has  been  led,  from  the  clear- 
ness of  the  original  Greek,  unguardedly  to  make  the  follow- 
ing observations  on  the  text.  '  They  are  called  names  of 
men^  says  he,  '  denoting  that  they  are  Titles,  Dignities, 
Offices,  or  orders  of  men. — Nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  expounding  the  seven  thousand  names  slain  of  ex- 
tinguishing those  several  Orders  and  Offices  of  men"^.' 
To  the  same  purpose  he  elsewhere  says :  '  in  that  this  num- 
ber of  seven  is  multiplied  into  a  thousand,  it  fignifies,  per- 
haps ^perfect  and  durable  nulling  all  such  offices  and  orders 
of  men'^.' 


13  Ess.  on  the  Rev.  by  Jam.  Kershaw,  Stockton,  17S0,  vol.  11,  p.  1  34. 
■14  P.  271. 

15  An  Ess.  on  Some  Importitnt  Parts  of  the  Ucv,  1770,  p.  1.5. 

16  Oa  the  Apoc.  p.  108 ,-  and  Pjralipoviena  Proph.  p.  34-2. 
.17  M}  St.  of  luicj.  p.  40a. 
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Of  Dr.  Goodwin's  ideas  some  found  admission  into  the 
mind  of  bishop  NeAVton,  though,  on  the  abolition  of  Titles, 
he  is  completely  silent.  From  princes  and  from  courts  his 
expectations  of  reformation  were  indeed  principally  deriv- 
ed. Speaking  of  the  papacy,  the  bishop  of  Bristol  says, 
*  some  of  the  kings  who  formerly  loved  her,  grown  sensi- 
ble of  her  exorbitant  exactions  and  oppressions,  shall  hate 
her,  shall  strip,  and  expose,  and  plunder  her,  and  utterly 
consume  her  with  fire,  Rome  therefore  will  finally  be  de- 
stroyed by  some  of  the  princes,  who  are  reformed,  or  shall 
be  reformed  from  popery:  and  as  the  kings  of  France 
have  contributed  greatly  to  her  advancement,  it  is  not  im- 
possible, that  some  time  or  other  they  may  also  be  the 
principal  authors  of  her  destruction'*.' 

On  St.  John'  s  prediction  of  the  symbolic  earthquake, 
Dr.  Peter  Jurieu,  or,  as  he  is  more  frequently  called, 
M.  Jurieu,  has  very  largely  insisted,  in  his  work  entitled 
The  Accomplishmejit  of  the  Scripture-Prophecies.  Whilst 
the  university  of  Sedan  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
testants, Jurieu  maintained  there  a  very  high  degree  of 
reputation  from  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  as  the 
Hebrew  and  Divinity  professor ;  and  such  was  the  celebrity 
of  his  Accomplishment  of  the  Prophecies  in  his  own  time,  that 
it  excited  Bossuet,  the  eloquent  bishop  of  Meaux,  to  enter 
with  him  into  the  lists  of  controversy'^.     Many,  says  Jurieu 

18  Vol.  III.  p.  292.  The  same  opinion  may  be  seen  in  Christopher 
Ness  on  Antichrist,  1679,  p.  89. 

19  To  overturn  its  credit  by  the  petty  artillery  of  a  paniplilet,  the  pre- 
late knew  to  be  a  vain  attempt,  though  no  man  could  liave  conducted  the 
attack  witli  superior  skill.  He  tbcretbre  publiihed,  in  answer  to  Jurieu, 
a  labored  explication  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  this  artful  polemic  our  au- 
thor's Pastoral  Letters  to  the  Protestants  were  also  combated.  What  degree 
of  impression  these  publications  pix)duced,  I  have  not  been  informed  ;  but 
of  this  we  are  assiu-ed,  that  a  performance  of  our  pi-otestant  divine,  entitled 
A  Preservative  against  Persons  changing  their  Religion,  arrested  tlie  success- 
ful career  nf  the  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  a  work  of  the  bishop  of 
Meaux,  which  had  not  only  been  a;)provcd  by  the  clergy  and  prelates  of 
Fr-ance,  by  the  pope  and  cardinals  wf  Rom?,  Init  had  been  written  with 
'uch  '•or^uinmaW  art,  r.s  to  havf-  i!vl'i.>.-d  almo.st  all  persons  of  rank  amonp;- 
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in  the  second  edition*®  of  this  work,  have  remarked,  that 
I  have  spoken  over-positively  and  '  with  too  much  confi- 
dence.— Perhaps  some  tiine  or  other,  men  shall  know  the 
pi'incipal  reason,  which  made  me  speak  in  so  confident  a' 
manner  and  with  such  tokens  of  assurance*'.'  That  he 
has  spoken  of  future  events  i?i  general,  in  a  manner  thus 
positive  and  peremptory,  he  does,  however,  deny ;  though 
he  hesitates  not  to  avow,  that  his  conclusions  respecting  the 
Reformation  of  France,  and  its  forsaking  of  the  papal 
religion,  are  regarded  by  him  as  founded  on  somewhat 
more  than  mere  conjectural  criticism.  '  We  shall  see,' 
says  he,  *  such  an  admirable  agreement,  between  the  events 
and  the  prophecies  explained,  that  shall  abundantly  con- 
vince, that  what  I  am  about  to  say,  is  not  simple  conjec- 
ture**.' But  so  numerous  are  his  reasons  for  applying  this 
prophecy  to  France,  that  I  can  yield  admission  only  to  a 
comparatively  few  passages. 

Having  observed,  that  several  events,  related  in  the  xith 
ch.  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  there  represented  as  preceding 
the  Revolution  in  the  Tenth  Fart  of  the  City,  are  predictions 
of  the  tyranny  exercised  over  the  witnesses  in  France  ; 
Jurieu  of  course  ascribes  to  the  same  nation  the  remainder 
of  the  prophecy.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  number  of  faithful 
witnesses  to  the  rights  of  conscience  has  been   greater  in 

the  French  protestants  to  renounce  their  religion.  But  our  author's  lite- 
rary glory  was  purchased  at  no  small  expense.  Apprehensive  of  violence, 
he  was  obliged,  in  1681,  to  abandon  his  native  land,  and  to  retire  into  Hol- 
land for  shelter,  where  he  immcuiiately  received  the  offer  of  a  professor's 
chair  in  the  university  of  Groningen.  Declining  however  this  invitation, 
he  became  minister  of  the  protestant  church  at  Rotterdam,  and  professor 
of  divinity  at  the  Schola  llhistris,  which  was  then  erected  there  in  fcivor  of 
him  and  of  the  celebrated  M.  Bayle. 

20  This  French  edition,  which  is  in  my  possession,  was  jniblished  at 
Rotterdam  in  1686.  But,  tliat  there  might  he  no  suspicion  of  the  ideas  of 
Jurieu  ha^  ing  been  accommodated  to  the  actual  state  of  recent  affairs  in 
France,  all  the  extracts,  which  are  given  me,  have  been  copied,  without 
any  variation,  from  an  English  translatioii  of  the  Mork,  v.'liirh,  in  the  year 
1687,  was  published  in  London,  in  two  \ ols   8vo. 

21  Vol.  II.  p.  277. 

22  Vol  II.  p.  68. 
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France  than  in  any  other  country  ;  and  of  this  every  reader 
of  history  must  be  apprised,  who  has  a  tolerable  accurate 
view  of  the  long  and  unrelenting  persecutions  which  have 
heretofore  raged  with  so  much  violence  in  that  kingdom 
against  the  Waldenses  and  the  Protestants.  '  Surely/  says. 
Dr.  Goodwin,  '  the  Place  of  killing  the  witnesses  must  be 
where  most  witnesses  are*^.'  If  this  proposition  be  admit- 
ed,  it  evidently  follows,  that  France  must  be  the  country 
pointed  out  in  ch.  xi.  of  the  Apocalipse. 

Mede^  and  bp.  Newton''^  decide,  that  the  prediction  of 
the  Second  Angel,  occurring  in  the  xivth  ch.  of  that  sacred 
book,  refers  to  those  inhabitants  of  France,  who  under  the 
name  of  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  roused  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, and  first  shook  the  power  of  the  papacy  by  boldly 
prono\mcing  it  to  be  antichristian  and  idolatrous.  By  Dr. 
Goodwin  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  deemed  indu- 
bitable ;  and  he  declares  it  to  be  certain,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  ruin  of  Antichrist  was  then  laid  in  France**^.     That 


23  P.  165.  Dr.  Goodman  himself  observes  (p.  176),  that  the  witnesses 
of  the  trutli  in  France  did  not  only  sustain  the  great  heat  in  the  '  Morning 
of  Persecution,'  but  that  ever  since  they  have  shared  in  it  more  larg'ely 
than  those  of  any  other  nation. 

24  P.  644.  25  Vol.  III.  p.  244. 

25  P.  84.  '  Constans.  upon  the  Apocalypse  shews,  that  the  reformation  of 
tlie  Western  church  began  in  France  by  the  me;ms  of  Waldo,  and  that  from 
this  source  it  spread  itself  through  the  rest  of  Europe.'  Perrin's  Hist, 
of  the  Waldenseo,  p.  13.  From  Pei-rin  also  tiic  passages  that  follow  arc 
taken.  '  Thomas  Waldcn,  who  wrote  against  Wicklifle,  saith,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Waldo  was  conveyed  from  France  into  England.  To  which 
agrees  Ic  Sicur  de  la  Popclinlerc,  in  his  Hist,  of  France,  who  adds,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  modern  protestants  is  but  little  different  from  that  of 
the  Waldenses,  which  having,  saith  he,  been  received  in  the  quarters  of 
Alby,  and  communicated  by  the  Albigenses  to  the  English  their  neigh- 
bors, when  the  English  held  Guienne  in  their  possession,  was  infused  into 
the  imdcrstandmgs  of  some  persons,  who  brought  it  into  England,  and 
was  as  it  were  handed  down  to  Wicklifle, — who,  by  his  eloquence  and 
extraordinary  doctrine,  so  won  upon  tlie  hearts  and  understandings  of 
several  Englisimien,  even  of  the  greatest  qualit}-,  that  a  scholar  brouglit 
to  Pi-ague  a  book  of  WicklifTe,  intitled  the  Universals,  which  being  dili- 
gently read  by  John  Huss,  increased  and  explained  the  doctrine,  sowed  a 
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other,  and  greater,  transactions  in  the  same  country  may 
elsewhere  be  noticed  in  the  Apocalypse,  he  accordingly  very 
naturally  concludes. 

To  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  More^^,  Fleming^', 
and  Vitringa*',  think  the  representation  of  the  witnesses  in 
ch.  xi.  particularly  suitable  j  and  Mr.  Whiston,  in  stating 
that  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  them,  says,  their  '  churches^^i 
were  tiever  wholly  enslaved  to  the  idolatry  and  tyranny  of 
the  church  of  Rome :  as  the  most  learned  Dr.  Allix  has 
proved  at  large  in  two  distinct  treatises^".'  Mr.  Whiston 
also  and  bp.  Loyd  were  of  opinion,  that  St.  John's  account 
of  the  witnesses  had  a  particular  reference  to  the  Protestants 
of  Savoy;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  effects  of  the 
French  revolution  have  extended  to  that  country,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  religious  toleration  has  been  there  esta- 
blished. That  the  pi-ophetic  narrative  of  the  witnesses  has 
long  been  deemed  applicable  to  the  Waldenses  and  the  Pro- 
testants of  France,  appears  from  the  mention  of  this  opi- 
nion in  the  Stjnopsis  of  Poole,  a  Avork  printed  in  1676. 
The  learned  Daubuz,  when  speaking  of  those  who  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  truth  in  France,  not  only  directs 
the  reader  on  this  point  to  ch.  xi.  of  St.  John,  but  refers 
him  for  the  fuller  satisfaction  to  the  Avork  of  M.  Jurieu^'. 
*  It  is  remarkable,'  says  a  late  anonymous  Avriter,  '  that 

long"  time  before  in  Bohemia  by  tlie  Waldenses. — Cardinal  Kosius  saitli, 
that  the  leprosy  of  the  Waldenses  did  spread  its  infection  throng-hout  all 
Bohemia,  when,  following'  the  doctrine  of  Waldo,  the  greatest  jiart  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  separated  fi-om  the  church  of  Rome.'  Perrln's 
Hist,  of  the  Waldenses,  p.  18.  The  monk  Rainerius  was  a  cruel  perse- 
cutor of  the  Waldenses  In  his  treatise  respecting  them  is  the  following- 
passage.  *  Of  all  tliose  that  have  risen  up  against  the  church  of  Rome,. 
tJie  Waldenses  have  been  the  most  prejudicial  and  pernicious,  forasmuch 
as  they  have  opposed  \\.  for  a  long  time.  Secondly,  because  that  sect  is 
universal ;  for  there  is  scarce  any  country  where  it  hath  not  takoi  footing-. 
Thirdly,  because  all  others  beget  in  people  a  dread  and  hor)'or  of  them  by 
their  blasphemies  against  God  :  but  this  on  tlie  contrary  hath  a  gi-eat  aj;- 
pearance  of  godliness,  hQciMse.  they  live  righteoxts'y  before  vis"..''  See  I'er- 
rin,  p.  11,  27. 

SrMyst.  oflniq.p.  406.  28  P.  51.  29  P.  277,  458. 

30  Whiston,  p.  204.  11  P.  658. 
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ARCHBISHOP  UsHKK,  Avliose  cluuactcr  for  sagacity,  learn- 
ing, and  piety,  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  scale  of  merit, 
should  deliver  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  two  witnesses- 
were  to  be  slain,  not  by  the  pope,  but  by  the  kings  of 
France.'  Another  much  earlier  anonymous  writer,  the 
author  of  a  dissertation  shortly  to  be  quoted,  after  observ- 
ing that  France  was  the  country,  where  the  witiiesses  '  bore 
their  first  testimony  against  the  papal  corruption ;  and— that 
they  principally  suffered  here,'  says,  '  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable to  conclude,  that  it  shall  be  likewise  here,  that  these 
same  witnesses  shall  ascend;  and  that  they  are  to  ascend 
by,  or  upon,  the  overthrow  of  those  very  enemies,  from 
whom  they  have  principally  suffered :  providence,  by  this 
method,  coming  home  to  the  persecutors,  and  revenging 
the  quarrel  of  his  faithful  witnesses  on  the  spot^*.  Now 
who  were  their  enemies  ?  They  were  the  very  same  classes 
of  persons,  who  have  actually  been  the  greatest  sufferers 
in  the  course  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  it  was  by 
means  of  their  overthrow  that  it  was  accomplished. 

But  I  am  under  an  engagement  to  transcribe  some  ex- 
tracts from  Jurieu.  With  respect  to  the  Street  of  the 
Great  Citij^  which  St.  John  (v.  8),  points  out  as  the  place, 
in  which  the  witnesses  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty 
shall  be  particularly  silenced,  Jurieu  says,  '  I  cannot  hin- 
der myself  from  believing,  that  this  hath  a  particular 
regard  to  France,  which  at  this  day  is  certainly  the  most 
eminent  country,  which  belongs  to  the  popish  Kingdom. — 
It  is  the  most  flourishing  state  in  Europe.  It  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  popish  empire,  betwixt  Italy,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, England,  exactly  as  a  street  or  place  of  concourse  in 
the  middle  of  a  city".'  It  may  be  added,  that,  when  we 
regard  the  Great  City  as  denoting  the  whole  range  of  the 
different  antiehristian  countries,  the  expression  in  the  ori- 
ginal (xi.  8),  ^-xXccTcix  TToMui  rr,i  /m.£7«a»«,  the  broadxvay  of  the 
great  City^  seems  in   a  peculiar  manner  applicable   to  a 


32  P.  21.     This  .Dissertation  was  published  in  1747. 
IS  Vol.  II.  p.  247. 
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country  so  much  resorted  to  as  France.  It  Is  said  in  the 
next  verse  (v.  9),  and  they  of  the  people  and  kindreds^  and 
tongues^  and  nations^  shall  see  their  dead  bodies^  and  shall 
not  suffer  their  dead  bodies  to  be  put  into  graves^  i.  e.  says 
Jurieu,  *  the  Ti'uth  shall  be  slain,  but  it  shall  not  be  buried. 
Burial  is  a  degree  beyond  death,  and  is  always  joined  with 
a  total  corruption  and  destruction. — Those  who  hinder 
their  burial,  are  the  tribes^  languages^  people^  and  nations^ 
u  e.  several  neighbor  nations^*.'  These  nations,  who  shall 
be  witnesses  of  the  tyranny  to  which  they  fall  victims,  by 
continuing  their  intercourse  with  the  people  of  France, 
shall  not  suffer  the  great  truths  of  religious  toleration  and 
of  civil  freedom  to  become  exstinct  among  them.  Thus 
England,  in  particular,  by  the  boldness  and  depth  of  its 
speculations  on  toleration  and  on  government,  excited  ^ 
similar  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  writers  of  France,  '  Not  to 
fivffer  a  person  to  he  put  into  the  grave  denotes,'  says  Dr, 
Lancaster,  in  his  Symbolical  Dictionary,  '  that  he  shall 
be  remembered,  and  not  suffered  to  be  put  into  eternal 
silence.' 

It  is  said  in  the  Apocalypse,  immediately  previous  to 
the  account  of  the  Great  Earthquake^  that  they  heard  a 
great  voice  from  Heaven^  saying  unto  them^  come  up  hither., 
In  explaining  these  words,  Jurieu  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  that  Revolution  in  France  which  he  expected. 
*  Heaven  is  the  throne,  it  is  the  sovereign  dignity,  which 
in  a  state  is  exactly  the  same,  that  heaven  Is  to  the  earth, 
in  light,  in  lustre,  In  good  or  bad  Influences,  in  situation, 
and  in  elevation.  From  Heaven^  I.  e.  from  authority,  and 
the  prince  who  reigns  ;  they  heard  a  voice,  they  received 
an  order;  not  a  small  clandestine  silent  voice,  but  a  great 
voice,  i.  e.  a  public  command,  a  solemn  edict ;  and  this 
voice  said  unto  them,  come  up  hither.*  Many  persons,  on 
perusing  this  passage,  have  been  inclined  to  exclaim,  has 
not  this  prediction  been  completely  verified  ?     Was  it  not 


3i  Vol.  II.  p   218. 
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from  the  prince  who  yeigned^  when  led  to  it  by  an  unfore- 
seen pressure  of  circumstances  and  imperious  necessity, 
that  the  Revolution  derived  its  immediate  origin  ?  Was 
not  a  solemn  edict  published  from  authority,  inviting  the 
people  to  co-operate  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  Reforma- 
tion ?  Did  they  not  actually  hear  a  voice,  did  they  not 
actually  receive  an  order,  issuing  from  the  throne,  saying, 
come  up  hither  ?  Did  not  the  Tiers  Etat,  whose  interpo- 
sition in  the  government  had  so  long  been  prohibited,  re- 
ceive a  public  command  from  Louis  XVI.  to  assist  in  the 
national  deliberations,  and  to  devise  means  for  correcting 
abuses,  which  could  no  longer  be  tolerated"  ? 

Jurieu,  having  related  what  he  conceived  would  be  the 
manner  of  commencing  the  Revolution  in  France,  after- 
wards proceeds  to  point  out  its  certainty,  its  progress,  and 
its  consequences.  But  previous  to  quoting  from  him,  I 
shall  again  submit  the  words  of  St.  John  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  A7id  the  same  hour  xuas  there  a  Great 
Earthquake,  and  the   Tenth  Part  of  the  City  fell,  and  in 

35  The  circular  letter  or  public  command  of  Louis  XVI.  convoking 
the  states  general,  and  inviting  the  three  estates  to  assume  a  share  in  the 
legislature,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  Reform,  has  in  pailicular  been  ap- 
pealed to,  as  containing  an  exact  fulfilment  of  the  expectations  of  Ju- 
rieu. It  was  promulgated  at  Versailles  the  24th  of  January  1789.  For 
the  subsequent  passages  in  it  sec  the  New  Ann.  Reg.  for  17^,  p.  111. 
♦  We  order  and  expressly  enjoin  you,  therefore,  soon  after  the  receipt  of 

the  present  letter,  to  convene  and  assemble  in  the  to\%Ti  of  the 

most  proper  of  the  three  classes  ftrois  etatsj, — that  they  may  confer  and 
commimicate  together  on  subjects  of  complaints,  grievances,  and  remon- 
strances, and  the  means  and  advrce  they  may  have  to  propose  to  tlie  £;c- 
neral  assembly  of  the  same  states  ;  and  after  having  done  thus  much, 
they  are  to  chuse  and  name  such  and  such  persons,  &c.  and  so  many  and 
no  more  of  every  class, — .tU  of  them  worthy  of  this  distinguished  mark 
of  trust,  on  account  of  their  integrit}-,  and  tlie  sujx;rior  abilities  they  arc 
endowed  with.'  They  «  shall  be  funiisiied  with  proper  Instructions  and 
sufficient  power  to  propose,  remonstrate,  advise,  and  consent  to  every 
thing,  that  may  concern  the  present  or  future  wants  of  the  state,  the 
Reform  of  Abuses,  the  establishment  of  steady  and  permanent  ordei' 
in  every  branch  of  the  administration,  the  general  prosperity  of  our  king- 
dom, aiidthc  welfare  of  all  and  each  of  our  subjects.' 
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this  Earthquake  the  titles  of  men  being  seven  thousand 
■were  destroyed.  *■  It  is  known,'  says  Jurieu,  '  by  all  who 
are  versed  in  the  prophets,  that  in  the  prophetic  style  an 
earthquake  signifies  a  great  Commotion  of  nations,  that 
must  change  the  face  of  the  world^*^.' 

It  '  being  supposed  and  proved,  that  the  city  is  the  whole 
Babylonian  and  antichristian  empire^' ;  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  empire  of  Antichrist  is  made  up  of  Ten 
Kingdoms,  and  Ten  Kings — From  which  it  is  clear,  that 
the  Tenth  Part  of  the  City  signifies  here  one  of  those  Ten 
Kingdoms,  under  the  authority  of  the  antichristian  king- 
dom. A  Tenth  Part  of  the  city  fell^  i.  e.  one  of  these 
Ten  Kingdoms,  which  make  up  the  great  city^  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  shall  forsake  it^^' 

*  Now  what  is  this  Tenth  Part  of  the  city  P — In  my 
opinion,  rue  cannot  doubt^  that  it  is  France^'.'  This  king- 
dom '  MUST  BUILD  ITS  GREATNESS  UPON  THE  RUINS  OF 
THE  PAPAL  EMPIRE,  AND  ENRICH  ITSELF  WITH  THE  SPOILS 
OF    THOSE    WHO    SHALL    TAKE    PART    WITH   THE    PAPACY. 

They,  who  at  this  day  persecute  the  Protestants,  know  not 
whither  God  is  leading  them.  This  is  not  the  way,  by 
which  he  will  lead  France  to  the  height  of  glory.  If  she 
comes  thither,  it  is  because  she  shall  shortly  change  her 
road.  Her  greatning  will  be  no  damage  to  Protestant 
states  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Protestant  states  shall  be  en- 
riched with  the  spoils  of  others,  and  he  strengthened  by 
the  fall  of  Antichrist's  empire.  This  Tenth  Part  of  the 
city  shall  fall^  with  respect  to  the  papacy ;  it  shall  break 
with  Rome  and  the  Roman  religion.'  But,  says  Jurieu, 
*  some  space  of  time  shall  pass,  probably  some  years,  be- 
fore France  shall  wholly  throw  off  the  yoke  of  popery"*".' 

36  Vol.  II.  p.  261. 

37  Long,  indeed,  has  this  been  an  approved  interpi*etation.  To  the 
word  city  or  chitas,  occurring  in  this  ch.  of  the  Rev.  a  large  signification 
was  annexed,  not  only  by  tliose  early  commentators,  Brightnian  and 
Goodwin,  but  also  by  Fox  the  martyrologist,  in  his  Eiiasmi,  published  in 
Latin  in  the  year  1587,  p.  124. 

38  Vol  II.  p.  264.  39  P-  265.  40  ^''ol.  II,  p.  260- 
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It  deserves  (o  be  meniioncd,  that  bp.  Newton,  after 
stating  three  other  opinions  relevant  to  the  Tenth  Part  of 
the  city^  introduces  Jurieu  as  '  a  famous"*"  divine  of  the 
French  church  at  Rotterdam,'  who  has  given  an  interpre- 
tation, which  ought  to  be  preferred  to  those  he  had  ah-eady 
etiuinerated.  Upon  this  passage  the  bishop  himself  grounds 
the  expectation,  not  only  that  '  there  shall  be  great  Com- 
inotions  in  the  world,'  but  that  '  the  Tenth  Part  of  the 
city  shall y^//,  as  an  omen  and  earnest  of  a  still  greater 
FALL''*.'     With  this  declaration  Jurieu  completely  harmo- 

41  Otl  the  general  character  of  M.  Jurieu  I  am  not  disposed  raj-self  to 
enter.  I  am  aware  tliat  it  was  not  without  considerable  blemishes.  That 
he  is  a  writer  worthy  of  attention,  some  short  testimonials  of  others 
respecting'  him  will,  however,  evince.  It  may  in  particular  be  observed 
to  be  a  strong  presumption  in  his  favov,  that,  for  the  apocalyptical  wti- 
tings  of  Mede,  he  entertained  the  highest  respect.  Accordingly  his 
telebratcd  antagonist,  Bossuet,  styles  him  the  disciple  of  Joseph  Mede 
(L'Apoc.  avcc  une  Explication,  Par.  1690,  p.  389)  ;  and  Whistoii  obscn-es, 
(p.  102),  not  only  that  he  is  a  follower  of  Mede,  but  that  he  is  certainly 
to  be  classed  among  *  our  best  commentators  on  this  book.'  From  p.  727 
of  Daubuz  it  appears  that  he  entertained  a  similar  opinion  of  liim  ;  and 
Mr.  Pyle  (pi'ef.  p.  18),  in  his  list  of  distinguished  writers,  who  have  most 
materially  contrlbvited  to  the  tight  imderstanding  of  the  Apocahpse,  omits 
not  to  make  pai'ticulal-  mention  of  Jiu-ieu,  to  whom  also  he  often  appeals 
as  an  authority  in  the  body  of  his  \y()rk.  We  learn  from  a  treatise  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Cressener,  which  was  printed  in  1690  ( Dem.  of  the  Prot.  App. 
of  the  Jpor.  pref  p.  23),  that  by  the  generality  of  students  in  the  prophe- 
cies, at  that  time,  the  system  of  Jmicu,  which  he  denominates  elegant, 
Vk-as  r<?garded  as  uniisuiilly  striking.  Jurieu  was  the  author  of  a  great 
jjumber  of  works  ;  and  an  account  of  all,  or  most  of  them,  may  be  found 
in  the  Acta  Eruditontni  of  Leipsic.  Their  critique  on  his  AccovipUshvient 
of  the  Prophecies  I  have  not  seen  ;  but,  in  incidentally  mentioning  his  con- 
futation of  Bossuet's  Exposition,  they  entitle  it  celeberrhnus  tractatus,  1685, 
p.  522.  Elsewhere  they  also  style  him  celeberrimus  auctor  (1688,  p.  625), 
and  auctor  multis  scriptis  darissimua  (1687,  p.  143)  I  couclude  with  a  tes- 
timony from  Bayle.  Though  an  open  variance  afterwards  broke  out  be- 
tween him  and  Jurieu,  they  were,  for  a  considei-able  time,  united  by  the 
ties  of  the  closest  intimacy  ;  and  the  former,  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Basnage  in  1675,  says,  •  I  honor  and  admire  M.  Jurieu,  and  should  de-  • 
sire  earnestly  to  be  near  him,  that  I  may  improve  by  his  great  and  in- 
comparable talents.' 

42  Vol.  III.  p.  126,  131. 
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nises;  speaking  of  it  us  '  a  Grand  Event,  which  must  come 
to  pass  before  the  last  fall  of  the  antichristian  kingdom".' 
Indeed  this  celebrated  French  divine  says  in  a  former 
page :  '  this  period  shall  make  greater  changes  in  the  world, 
than  were  ever  seen.  Nay,  if  we  should  interpret  these 
changes  which  ought  to  happen,  only  by  those  which  fell 
out  in  the  last  age ;  surely  we  may  say,  that  never  were 
greater  and  more  surprising  alterations.  In  less  than  20 
or  30  years,  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world  was  re- 
formed. And  at  the  same  time  there  were  dreadful  wars, 
troubles,  and  sheddings  of  blood,  in  Germany,  in  Flanders, 
in  Holland,  in  England,  and  in  France*^.' 

Since  many  persons  have  been  taught  to  believe,  that 
Jurieu  has  been  extraordinarily  happy  in  pointing  out  the 
period,  near  which  the  French  Revolution  was  to  happen  ; 
I  shall  probably  be  regarded  as  chargeable  with  neglect  for 
having  omitted  the  mention  of  so  important  a  circum- 
stance. It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  me  to  explain  the 
reason  of  this  omission.  Mr.  Winchester,  after  observing 
that  Jurieu  had  foretold  this  Revolution  and  the  abolition 
of  titles,  adds,  '  and  what  is  more  extraordinary  still,  he 
predicted  the  Time^  when  it  would  happen,  allowing  him- 
self a  latitude  of  ten  years,  from  1780  to  1790-*5.'  The 
editor  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Prophetic  Conjectures^  says, 
that  Jurieu  had  specified,  that  a  Revolution  would  be  ac- 
complished in  France,  between  1785  and  1795'"'.'  And  in 
a  third  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Bicheno,  this  gentleman  marks 
the  following  passage  as  a  quotation  from  Jurieu.  '  The 
Tenth  Part  of  the  city  which  here  fell^  will,  at  some  future 
time,  appear  to  be  the  kingdom  of  France,  where  a  Revo- 
lution will  take  place  about  the  year  1785*^.'  But,  what- 
ever be  the  cause,  these  statements,  though  they  agree 
tolerably  well  with  each  other,  are  completely  erroneous ; 


43  Vol.  II.  p.  £10. 

44  P.  219.  45   The  Three  Woe  Trumpets,  p.  o5. 
46  P.  5?                                        47   TUr  Sij^ns  of  the  Times,  p.  41. 
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and  no  such  passage,  as  that  quoted  by  Mr.  Bicheno,  is  to 
be  found  in  Jurieu. 

The  fact  is,  that  this  Protestant  divine  was  altogether 
mistaken  as  to  the  time.  This  is  evident,  even  from  what 
is  printed  in  the  title  both  of  the  French  original  and  of  the 
English  translation  of  his  work,  as  well  as  from  numberless 
passages  which  are  scattered  through  the  body  of  it.  In- 
stead of  having  correct  notions  on  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  believed,  that  it  would  be  accomplished 
before  the  expiration  of  the  last  century.  Persuaded  that 
it  would  happen  three  years  and  a  half  after  a  certain  fixed 
date,  he  says,  when  speaking  of  this  date,  '  I  strongly 
hope,  that  God  intends  to  begin  it  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes*^ ;'  an  event,  which  had 
taken  place  in  1 685.  He  supposed,  that  in  about  20  or  25 
years  after  France  should  have  ceased  to  constitute  a  part 
of  the  antichristian  empire,  that  empire  would  totally  fall*'; 
and  he  pronounced  it  to  be  certain^  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  age,  this  '  empire  must  see  its  end.'  '  If,' 
says  he,  '  I  should  be  mistaken  9  or  10  years,  and  that  this 
empire  should  (instead  of  ending  in  the  year  1710,  or 
thereabouts)  run  on  until  the  year  1720,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  could  justly  treat  me  as  a  false  prophet^°. — I  sup- 
pose 30  years  shall  pass  for  the  reuniting  of  all  Christians, 
in  the  same  communion,  and  that  this  union  shall  be  effect- 
ed about  the  year  1740. — 45  years  will  be  requisite  to  run 
over  all  the  earth,  and  convert  the  nations  that  are  stran- 
gers to  the  covenant.'  Then,  says  he,  add  45  to  1740,  that 
will  fall  on  the  year  1785,  in  which  shall  come  the  glorious 
Reig-n  of  Christ  on  the  earth''.'  Wild  as  these  computa- 
tions may  appear,  they  were  not  framed  at  random.  It  is 
true,  that  in  fixing  his  first  date  Jurieu  committed  a  radical 
error.  But,  supposing  him  to  have  been  right  in  thefoun- 
dation  of  his  reckoning,  he  would  not  have  been  altogether 
unauthorised  in  asserting,  that  at  the   close  of  30  years, 

48  Vol.  II.  p.   229,  278.  49  P.  20,   244,  276. 

50  P.  279.  51  P.  58,  59. 
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and  again  at  the  conclusion  of  45,  some  signal  and  glorious 
events  might  be  expected  to  happen.  This  will  be  seen  in 
ch.  xxi. 

The  work  of  a  countryman  and  a  contemporary  of  Jurieu 
ought  not  here  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  was  written 
in  1685;  and  in  1688  a  translation  of  it,  now  become  ex- 
tremely scarce,  was  published  at  London,  entitled  a  New 
Systeme  of  the  Apocalypse".  The  same  passages  in 
the  Revelation,  which  in  England  had  been  regarded  by 
Dr.  Goodwin,  and  in  Holland  by  Jurieu,  as  capable  of 
being  referred  to  the  future  state  of  France,  received  also 
in  France  itself  a  similar  application  from  this  anonymous 
divine ;  though  we  are  assured  in  his  preface,  that,  in  the 
composition  of  his  own  work,  he  had  made  no  use  of  that 
of  Jurieu.  The  internal  marks  of  originality  in  this  per- 
formance are  indeed  abundantly  satisfactory". 

To  the  witnesses,  who  have  appeared  in  France,  he  ap- 
plies, like  Jurieu,  the  principal  part  of  the  xith  chapter ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  upon  it,  observes  that  St. 
John  speaks  not '  oi places^  but  of  one  place ; '  and  '  that 
place  or  street,  which  the  text  doth  design, — seems  beyond 
all  contradiction  to  be  France  ^*  .'  And  in  a  subsequent 
page,  he  not  only  declares,  that  he  shall  be  much  deceived, 
if  there  is  not '  a  Revolution  in  France  j'  but  adds  that 
it  is  not  to  be  questiojied,  that  there  will  be  a  surprising 
change  in  that  country,  not  merely  with  respect  to  religion, 
*  but  in  reference  to  justice,  to  policy,  to  the  fi- 
nances, AND  to  war".'    Indeed  the  symbol  of  an  earth- 

52  Not  two  days  had  it  been  finished,  before  a  number  of  French  dra- 
goons entered  the  residence  of  the  author  ;  and  phindering-  him  of  all  that 
he  possessed,  excepting  this  treatise,  obhged  him  to  flee  fm-  refuge  to  a 
foreign  country.  Of  our  persecuted  author  his  EngHsh  translator  declares, 
that  he  knew  no  man,  who  has  been  more  happy  in  his  explication  of  the 
prophecies  which  are  yet  unfulfilled,  or  who  has  accompanied  ^'hi^*  he 
savs  on  futurity  with  more  probable  reasons. 

53  So  widely  did  Jurieu  and  our  anoiijanous  divine  JiiTcr,  with  respect 
to  certain  pai'ts  of  the  Apocalypse,  tliat  they  engaged  in  an  amicable  con- 
troversy on  the  subject. 

54  P.  226  55  P.   2i2,  9?.". 
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quake  is  a  political  one ;  and  as  the  prophet  declares  it  to 
be  a  Great  earthquake,  our  anonymous  author  might,  with 
reason,  expect,  that  it  would  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
Gallic  government,  and  extend  its  alterations  through  every 
part  of  it. 

From  the  words  already  quoted,  that  a  great  voice  from 
Heaven  was  heard,  sayings  come  vp  hither^  he  infers,  like 
Jurieu,  that  the  French  revolution  would  originate  from 
the  prince  on  the  throne.    He  afterwards  likewise  observes, 
that  *  as  it  is  the  king  of  France  who  contributeth  most  to 
the  glory  of  the  papacy ;  so  it  shall  be  the  king  of  France, 
that  shall  contribute  most  to  its  ruin^''.'     Possiblv  it  may  be 
asked,  is  not  this  at  variance  with  fact?     On  the  contrarv, 
it  may  be  replied,  it  exactly  corresponds  with  it,  and  the 
words  of  our  divine  have  been  literally  accomplished.    Did 
not  Louis  XVI.  powerfully  contribute,  in  various  wavs,  to 
the  progress,  as  well  as  the  commencement,  of  the  French 
revolution ;  and  will  it  not  be  ultimately  found,  that  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  howt-ver  it  might  have  been  intended 
to  operate,  has  in  fact  substantially  contributed,  not  only 
to  the  ruin  of  popery  in  France,  but  of  the  papacy  itself? 
But,  in  confining  myself  merely  to  the  expectations  of 
our  anonymous  divine,  I  should  not  do  him  justice.     Of 
his  reasons  an  extensive  specimen  shall  therefore  be  ^iven. 
*  Some,'  says  he,  '  will  doubtless  ask,  what  reason  I  have 
to  understand  France,  rather  than  any  other  kingdom,  by 
this  Tenth  Part  of  the  city^  which  is  to  fall  after  the  earth- 
quake?    My  reasons  are  these,    1.  I  presuppose  that  the 
city  here  spoken  of  is  Babylon,  or  the  papal  empire,  or  the 
Romish  church,  which  is  the  empire  of  Antichrist.     This 
truth  we  have  already  proved.    2.   I  presuppose  that  France 
is  one  of  the  Ten  Kingdoms  that  were  to  be  formed  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire. — 3.  I  presuppose  France 
is  one  Street,  and  one  part  of  the  city,  i.  e.  of  the  papal 
kingdom.     Nor  can  any  one  deny  but  that  the  G  alii  can 
church,  or  the  church  of  France,  styles  itself  by  the  title 

56  P    2.>2. 
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of  the  Catholic  apostolic  Roman  church ;  that  the  pope 
l-eigns  there  over  what  is  called  spirituals ;  that  he  hath 
there  his  ministers  and  agents  ;  that  he  receiveth  annates 
from  thence  ;  and  that  there  is  no  arch-bishop  or  bishop  in 
France,  but  who  receives  his  mission  and  authority  from  the 
pope.  4.  I  suppose  that  France  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
glorious  kingdom  of  all  those  kingdoms  which  are  tributary 
to  the  pope.  They  do  so  account  it,  by  calling  the  king  of 
France,  the  most  Christian  king,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
church.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  even  in  St. 
John's  time,  France  was  by  way  of  excellency  styled  the 
Province;  because  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, France,  which  was  then  called  Gaul,  was  the  best 
and  the  most  powerful.  This  is  so  certain,  that  the  name 
does  yet  remain,  and  is  attributed  to  the  Southern  part  of 
France,  which  is  styled  Provence^  from  the  Latin,  provinciak. 
It  being  therefore  said  in  the  text,  that  the  Tenth  Part  of 
the  city  fell ;  the  Holy  Spirit  did  questionless  intend  by 
that  expression,  the  most  excellent  part  of  all.  So  that  it 
is  from  thence  very  natural  to  understand  France  by  the 
Tenth  Part  of  the  city.  Lastly,  we  have  alread):'  observed, 
that  it  is  not  said  that  the  two  witnesses  were  killed^  and 
that  they  lay  unburied  in  the  places  or  streets^  in  the  plural 
number,  but  in  the  street^''  of  the  great  city,  in  the  singu- 
lar ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  a  Popish  kingdom  marked 
out  by  way  of  excellency.  And  therefore  seeing  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  Popish  kingdoms  in 
his  eye :  and  seeing  we  have  seen  the  death,  which  in  so 
surprising  a  manner  hath  befallen  the  witnesses  in  France, 
we  may  without  any  difficulty  conclude,  that  it  is  France, 
which  is  THE  Tenth  Part  of  the  city  that  is  to  fall, — -It  is 

57  I  meet  with  similar  reasoning  in  earlier  writers;  '  It  is  not  said  in 
tlie  streets  of  the  great  city,  but  in  the  street,  to  wit,— -that  nation  where  the 
witnesses  have  most  eminently  borne  their  testimony  against  Antichrist. 
Apocalyptical  Mysteries  by  H.  K.  Lond.  1667.  Pai't  I.  p.  23.  Dr.  Good- 
■ttin,  who  wrote  his  exposition  in  1639,  p  165;  and  Haiighton,  in  his 
Treatise  on  ,4«f/cA,';V,  published  in  1652,  p.  117,  Iiavc  the  «.^:Be  observa- 
tion . 
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then  the  c'ltij^  the  papal  kingdom,  which  is  to  receive  a  ter- 
rible loss  by  the  falling  away  of  France.    Whereas  France 

ITSELF   WILL  INCREASE  BOTH  ITS  STRENGTH   AND   GLORY, 
BY    THAT    FALLING    OFF    AND    WITHDRAWING'*. 

Speaking  in  the  following  pages  of  the  monks  and  the 
French  clergy,  and  of  what  will  happen  to  them  in  conse- 
quence of  this  great  Revolution,  this  able  anon)'mous  com- 
mentatator  declares  his  expectation  (and  it  is  an  expectation 
which  has  certainly  been  realised),  '  that  their  Societies 
shall  be  put  doivn^  and  that  they  shall  banish  themselves  out 
of  the  realm  upon  their  not  jinding  it  to  be  their  interest  to 
continue.^  Indeed  '  the  first  event,'  says  our  divine,  '  is 
the  death  of  seven  thousand  names  of  men :'  and  he  conjec- 
tures that  this  may  be  '  a  figure,  where  seven  thousand 
men  of  name^  that  is,  of  quality,  reputation,  and  dignity. 
These  men  of  name  are  doubtless  either  the  doctors,  who 
make  a  great  deal  of  noise  in  France,  in  the  Sorbonne,  in 
the  Societ}'  of  the  Oratory,  in  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  among  the  clergy ;  or  else  persons  of  quality,  who  are 
distinguished  from  others  by  their  birth  and  by  their 
honor — ^but  we  may  take  the  words  of  the  text  literally 
and  without  a  Figure.  Seeing  there  shall  be  no  more  of 
that  kind  of  Doctors  who  are  distinguished  by  their  Socie- 
ties and  Fraternities,  no  more  monks,  no  more  Jesuits, 
and  it  may  be  no  more  arch-bishops,  no  more  abbots,  no 
more  cardinals  in  the  kingdom'^.' 

It  is  observable,  that  this  commentator,  %v hen  figura- 
tively interpreting  the  text,  declared,  it  may  refer  either  to 
men  of  rank  in  the  state,  or  to  ecclesiastics :  but  the  abo- 


58  P.  233 — 236.  In  v.  11.  it  is  said,  tliey  ascended  up  to  Heaven.  Now 
says  Dr.  Goodwin  on  this  verse  (p.  170),  '  ascending  into  Heaven  is  used  t» 
express  an  obtainii  g  of  new  powcj-,  freedom,  and  glory.'  But  of  this 
passage  more  hereafter. 

59  P.  236,  237.  In  another  place,  this  commentator  says,  '  the  vast 
jiches  of  the  prelates  and  of  tlic  other  ecclesiastics,  being  the  strong  but- 
tresses of  tlie  papacy ;  the  loss  of  tlieir  revenues  may  veiy  well  be  one  of 
the  means,  which  God  in  his  pro\idencc  will  make  use  of  to  destroy  and 
abolish  them,'  p.  264. 
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lition  of  titles  of  nobility  was  an  event  so  novel  and  unpre- 
cedented, that,  when  he  gives  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  same  words,  he  does  not,  as  the  reader  would  expect, 
pursue  his  own  ideas  to  their  consequences,  by  pronouncing 
the  words  of  St.  John  to  be  applicable  either  to  titles  in  the 
church,  or  in  the  state,  but  passes  over  th«i  latter  in  silence 
He  was  perhaps  apprehensive,  that  such  an  explication, 
would  have  thrown  over  his  whole  scheme,  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  an  air  of  wildness  and  improbability ;  not  to 
mention,  that  the  language  of  prophecy,  previous  to  its 
fulfilment,  must,  in  many  points,  be  necessarily  dark  and 
undecided. 

By  Jurieu  an  exactly  similar  course  is  pursued.  He  is 
conscious  of  difficulty  being  attached  to  the  passage.  '  A7id 
in  the  earthquake  were  slain  seven  thousand;  in  the  Greek 
it  is  seven  thousand  names  of  men,  and  not  seven  thousand 
men.  I  confess  that  this  seems  somewhat  mysterious :  in 
other  places  we  find  not  this  phrase,  names  of  men,  but 
simply  for  men.  Perhaps  there  is  here  a  figure  of  gram- 
mar, called  hijpallage  casus,  so  that  names  of  7nen  are  put 
for  men  of  name,  i.  e.  of  raised  and  considerable  quality*". 
But  I  am  more  inclined  to  say,  that  here  these  Avords, 
names  of  men,  must  be  taken  in  their  natural  signification.' 
Whilst,  however,  he  gives  the  preference  to  this  mode  of 
interpretation,  he  understands  not  the  words  in  a  sense  suffi- 
ciently eplarged.  After  stating  that  the  Reformation  in 
France  shall  be  total,  he  says,  '  the  orders  of  monks  and 
nuns  shall  perish  for  ever.  This  is  an  institution  so  dege^- 
nerated  from  its  first  original,  that  it  is  become  the  arm  of 
Antichrist ;  these  orders  cannot  perish  one  wjthout  ano- 
ther*'.' Thus  it  appears,  that,  on  their  abolition  at  least, 
the  ideas  of  Jurieu  were  abundantly  clear  and  decisive. 

60  So  Wetstein  explains  the  words,  conceiving  that  they  mean  men  of 
Title  and  Nobility.  By  Vitiinga  also  and  other  commentators  this  explica- 
tion is  embraced  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  mode  of  understand- 
ing them  furnishes  a  very  excellent  sense,  and  prefectlv  coiTespondinp; 
with  tlie  events  of  the  French  revolution. 

61  Vol.  II.  p.  268. 
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I  now  quote  from  a  work,  written  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Cressener,  and  published  above  a  century  ago.  After 
laving  it  down  as  certain  and  incontrovertible,  that  '  by 
the  Tenth  Part  of  the  city  must  be  meant  the  Tenth  Part 
of  the  Babylonish  empire,'  and  observing  '  that  the  empire 
is  set  out  by  the  figure  of  a  Beast  with  Ten  Horns^  which 
are  said  to  be  Ten  Kingdoms,  Rev.  xvii.  12,  17;'  he  de- 
clares that  '  The  Tenth  Part  of  the  city  may  very  well 
signify  the  kingdom  of  France,'  and  that,  with  respect 
to  the  symbolic  resurrection  of  the  witnesses,  *  it  is  very 
difficult  to  imagine  where  this  can  happen  but  in  the  King- 
dom of  Francc^\' 

After  quoting  so  largely  from  a  nameless  French  com- 
mentator, I  shall  introduce  some  extracts  from  another  ano- 
nymous author,  who  was  of  our  own  countr}',  and  towards 
the  middle  of  the  present  century  wrote  a  pamphlet  ex- 
pressly on  this  subject*^^  But  his  train  of  thinking  has, 
in  a  great  degree,  been  anticipated  by  my  citations  from 
earlier  writers.  Having  observed  that  with  respect  to  v. 
13,  '  the  only  inquiry  is:  xvhat  is  the  particular  state  or 
kingdom^  pointed  out  to  its  by  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  city;'* 
he  declares  that  the  result  of  his  inquiry  is,  that '  those  only 
give  a  true  account  of  the  matter,  uho  interpret  the  Tenth 
Part  of  the  city  of  the  kingdom  of  France's-*.'  On  the 
symbolic  meaning  of  an  earthquake  this  anonymous  writer 
appears  to  have  had  ideas  correct  and  comprehensive. 
♦  We  learn  bv  former  accounts  in  this  book,  where  the  same 
expression  is  used,  that  it  intends  remarkable  commotions 
in  a  state  or  kingdom  ;  and  such  as  are  attended  with  a 
Revolution   in  the  body  politic,  or  form  of  government.' 

62  Judgm.  on  the  Rom.  Ch.  p.  «J,  138,  139. 

63  or  tlie  title  tlie  following-  is  a  principal  part.  A  Dissert. :tion  on  the 
\^th  and  14rA  Verses  of  the  Xlth.  Ch.  of  the  Revelation  :  or,  an  Eiqutry  into 
the  true  object  of  the  Second  Woe.  With  probaule  reasons  for  shelving,  that  the 
Tenth  Part  of  the  City  is  descriptive  cf  France.  This  very  sctu-ce  tract 
was  printed  for  John  Bird,  Black-Fryars ;  and,  tliough  without  a  date, 
vras  evidently  written  in  1747,  which  the  author  in  p.  33  styles  <  the  cur- 
rent year='  64  P.  7. 
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Accordingly  he   concludes,  that  in  France  there  will  be  a 

*  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  PRESENT  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
AND  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  NEW  SYSTEM,  BOTH  IN- 
CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  MATTERS,  within  that  domi- 
nion^5.' 

Of  the  eight  reasons  whiclr  he  has  alleged,  I  shall  notice 
four.  '  When  the  old  Roman  empire  was  broken  into  Ten 
Kingdoms,  by  the  inundations  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
and  other  Northern  nations  ;  France  was  the  last  of  those 
kingdoms  in  succession  and  establishment,  it  was  after  the 
Nine,  and  so  made  up  the  complement  of  Ten.  It  was 
properly  the  tenth  in  order  of  rising,  and  as  such  was 
the  very  kingdom,  which  completed  the  papal,  antichristian 
Beast ;  I  mean  the  Secular  Beast^  to  which  the  papacy,  or 
Second  Beast  xvith  txvo  horns^  owes  its  existence  and  sup- 
port. Hence  it  is  very  observable,  that  the  Gold  crown, 
which  Clovis  the  first  Christian  king  of  France  sent  to 
Rome,  is  still  called  Le  Regne  (the  Kingdom),  as  much  as 
to  say,  that  they  looked  upon  their  kingdom, — as  now  com- 
pleted, by  this  avowed  accession  of  France^'^.' 

'  Another  reason  for  the  present  application  is,  that 
France,  more  lately,  in  its  extent  of  dominion,  not  only 
answers  to  the  Tenth  part  of  the  European  share  of  the 
Old  Roman  empire  :  but  it  is  also  for  influence  and  power, 
the  vxost  considerable  of  all  the  other  kingdoms,  who  ori- 
ginally consented  to  give  their  interest  to  the  Beast.'* 

'  Once  more, — it  desei-ves  our  notice,  that  as  France  was 
the  last  of  the  Ten  Kingdoms,  in  which  the  Secular  anti- 
christian Beast  was  completed ;  so  it  is  certain,  it  is  now 
the  only  one  that  has  not  yet  suffered  a  RevolutionJ* 

Lastly,  he  observes,  that  *  the  present  interpretation  far- 
ther bids  fair  for  the  truth,'  because  France  *  is  now  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  Catholic  states' ;  and  therefore  on 
a  Revolution  happening  in  this  country  seem  to  depend 


65  P.  24,  25.     In  p.  17  he  had  observed,  that  •  one  remarkable  effect,* 
■ft'ill  be  ♦  a  Revolution  in  Religious  Principles.' 

66  P.  11. 
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*  the  fall  of  Antichrist^'  himself  (the  Western  or  papal 
however))  and  therefore  most  of,  if  not  a//,  the  grand  events 
belonging  to  the  seventh  trumpet^*.' 

In  favor  of  the  idea  that  France  is  the  Tenth  Part  of  the 
city^  I  .^m  happy  in  being  able,  before  I  conclude  the  chap- 
ter to  appeal  to  a  name,  whicr  stands  so  high  in  the  learned 
world,  that,  on  a  subject  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to  cite 
any  superior  authority.  It  is  to  Vitringa*^'  I  refer  ;  a  writer 
of  the  most  profound  erudition  and  the  correctest  judg- 
ment, with  whom  every  biblical  student  ought  to  cultivate 
an  intimate  acquaintance. 

The  Street  of  the  Great  Citij^  mentioned  in  v.  8,  wherein 
the  witnesses  are  symbolically  represented  as  lying  dead, 
may,  he  says,  bo  reasonably  understood  to  signify,  *  as 
learned  men  have  already  remarked,  some  distinguished 
kingdom  or  country  of  Europe,  \x\  which  so  great  is  the 
concourse  of  men,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  being  like  a 
—  -  \  J 

67  *  It  lias,'  says  another  apocalj-ptical  wi-iter  and  a  member  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish  hierarchy,  '  been  justly  concluded  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  wri- 
ters, that  most  probably  France  will  in  time  be  one  of  those  powers,  that 
will  desti'oy  the  kingdom  of  the  Beast.'  Burton's  Ess.  on  the  Numbers  of 
Dan.  and  j^ohn,  1766,  p.  304. 

68  P.  11—22. 

69  This  gi-eat  man  was  born  in  Leuwarden,  the  chief  city  of  'West 
Frlesl.and  in  1659,  and  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  the  year  1722.  As  early  as 
his  22d  yeai-  he  was  made  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  in  the  col- 
lege of  West  Friesland  ;  and  he  afterwai-ds  accepted  the  professorship 
of  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History.  We  are  assured  by  Ortwimis, 
who  was  rector  of  this  college,  that,  from  the  liigh  estimation  in  which 
his  academical  lectures  were  held,  there  was  so  great  a  concourse  of 
students  to  attend  them,  from  Germany,  Scotland,  and  every  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  from  Fiance,  Poland  and  Huiigarj-,  that  the  rooms  intended 
for  their  reception  as  auditors  were  frequently  incapable  of  containing 
tliem.  At  the  funeral  of  this  excellent  man  all  those  attended  belonging 
to  his  college  and  native  town,  who  %vere  distinguished  by  tlieir  rank, 
their  learning,  or  their  personal  worth.  Vir  erat,  says  Ortwinus,  antiqua 
ct  prisca  virtute  et  fide,  gravis,  sincerus,  liumanus,  blandus,  facilis,  affabi- 
lis,  in  exprimendis  animi  sententiis  candidus,  colendis  amicitiis  coRstans, 
honestatis  denique  ac  pietatis  studiosissimus.  See  Ortwinus's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Funeral  Oration  of  V^itringa,  which  was  pronounced  by  that 
great  Orientalist,  Albert  Schuitens. 
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Forum  (or  place  of  public  meeting  J  j,o  the  antichristian 
empire  ;'  and  having  observed,  that  the  Protestant  com- 
mentators in  general  refer  the  account  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  whole  of  Europe,  but  especially  to  France,  Vitring-a 
declares  his  approbation  of  that  opinion^®.  Their  death 
and  their  resurrection  are,  he  observes,  alike  figurative  ; 
though  the  former  does  indeed,  at  the  same  time,  include 
in  it  the  actual  killing  of  a  great  number  of  the  witnesses. 
When  arrived  at  the  13th  verse,  he  observes,  like  Jurieu, 
that  the  city  Avhich  the  prophet  there  speaks  of  signifies  the 
whole  extent  of  the  antichristian  empire.  '  What  then,' 
Vitringa  asks,  '  can  be  more  suitable,  than  here  to  under- 
stand by  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  city  some  illustrious  king- 
dom, which,  being  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  with  res- 
pect to  religion,  was  of  distinguished  rank  among  the  Ten 
Kingdoms,  and  had  hitherto  defended  the  Romish  super- 
stition ?  It  is  said  here  in  a  figurative  sense  that  it  would 
fall,  since  by  means  of  those    mighty   commotions,  by 

WHICH  IT  WAS  to  BE  SHAKEN,  IT  WOULD  BE  TORN  FROM 
THE  BODY  OF  THE   ANTICHRISTIAN  EMPIRE.' 

Aftei  introducing  Jurieu  as  a  man  '  most  learned'  and 
of  distinguished  merit,  after  giving  a  summary  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  witnesses,  and  attesting  that  his  work  had 
awakened  in  the  world  a  very  high  degree  of  attention  ; 
Vitringa  himself  declares  that  France  may  be  the  forurri''^ 
of  the  great  city^  concerning  which  the  prophet  speaks  ; 
and  having  done  this,  he  immediately  asks  the  following 
memorable  question.  '  If,'  says  he,  '  other  things  should 
follow,  and  God  should  grant,  that  this  most  opulent  king- 
dom of  Europe7%  and  at  the  same  time  abounding  with 
men  of  talents,  furnished  with  all  the  requisites  of  erudi- 
tion, should  publicly  renounce  the  Romish  superstition, 
and  take  up  the  patronage  of  a  purer  worship  ;  who  could 

70  P.  455,  456. 

71  This  is  Viti-inga's  translation  of  ^rAutTf/*. 

72  That  France  among  the  countries  of  Europe  excels  in  population  and 
in  power,  Vluin^a  observes  in  another  place  (in  Apoc.  p.  723) 
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DOUBT,  but  that  the  fulfihticnt  of  this  prophecy  might  be 
demonstrated  much  more  certainly  and  more  clearly  in  that 
kingdom  than  in  any  other  ?'  Vitringa's  silence  in  this 
passage,  respecting  any  overthrow  of  the  civil  government 
of  France,  may  perhaps  be  conceived  to  indicate,  that  his 
views  on  the  subject  were  altogether  contracted ;  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  to  imply,  that  of  any  insurrection  of 
the  people  he  had  entertained  no  idea,  that  of  any  political 
changes  he  had  formed  no  expectation.  But  the  contrary' 
is  the  fact.  Immediately  after  having  remarked  that  the 
Earthquake  in  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  city  is  an  event  which 
history  must  illustrate  ;  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  neither  also  is 
it  perfectly  clear  from  the  prophecy,  of  what  kind  these 
commotions  are  ;  whether  warlike,  such  as  are  wont  to 
shake  the  world  and  subvert  the  existing  government ;  or 

"WHETHER  THEY  ARE  SUCH  AS  ARISE  ON  A  SUDDEN  FROM 
THE  INSURRECTION    OF    A    NATION    THAT    HAS    BEEN    LONG 

OPPRESSED.'  He  declares,  however,  that  '  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  appear  to  favor  the  latter  sense.'  And  he 
advances  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  in  the  predicted  catas- 
trophe, some  thousands  would  undoubtedly  perish'jrdistin- 
guished  by  their  elevated  dignities,  or  noblesse  by  birth". 

Should  France  cease  to  be  the  patroness  of  the  papal 
cause  and  the  Romish  religion,  he  expected  that  this  Re- 
volution would  infallibly  produce  a  change  in  other  nations. 
*  The  kings  of  France,'  says  he,  '  elevated  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs to  that  dignity  and  authority,  by  means  of  which  they 
have  made  such  a  splendid  display  in  the  world  ;  and  had 


73  U  is  with  a  reference  to  v.  13,  that  Vitriiiga  after-\\'ards  observes,  that 
the  nobility  are  scattered  over  France  v/ith  more  profusion  than  in  any 
other  country.  With  respect  to  tlie  third  clause  of  this  famous  verse,  I 
will  also  refer  to  one  otlier  ancient,  and  one  other  modern,  wi-itcr.  lu 
explanation  of  it,  the  German  author  of  the  Clavis  Apocalypucci,  wJiich  in 
1651  was  published  in  English  by  Mr.  Hartlib,  says,  that  a  great  multi- 
tude will  be  destroyed  of  '  high  and  great  persons,  chief  heads  and  noble 
families,'  p.  88.  This  earthquake,  says  Mr.  Reader,  will  fall  on  the  Ro- 
mish pait}',  •  and  destroy  7000  of  their  Nobility  and  Gentry.'  0>\  th^  7?^?' 
1778,  p.  119. 
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they  not  protected  them,  and  continued  to  protect  them,  of 
this  empire  of  superstition  and  idolatry  there  would  plainly 
have  been  an  end''*.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ARGUMENtS    INTENDED    TO    SHEAV    THAT    THE    FRENCH    REVOLt^- 
TION   IS    FORETOLD    BY   ST.   JOHN. 

THE  prophetic  narrative  of  the  witnesses  in  ch.  xi. 
will  admit  of  yet  farther  elucidation.  I  begin  with  inquir- 
ing into  their  genuine  character;  and,  for  this  purpose,  shall 
first  refer  to  two  w^riters,  distant  from  each  other  in  point 
of  time,  though  coincident  in  point  of  sentiment.  The  tes- 
timony which  the  witnesses  give,  sayS  an  early  apocalypti- 
cal writer,  is  not  only  against  the  church  of  Rome,  but 
against  all  false  churches,  who  are  her  daughters  ;  and  it 
is  not  only  against  them,  but  also  against  the  Ten  anti- 
christian  Kings'.  The  author  of  the  Signs  of  the  Times  in 
the  same  manner  includes  among  them,  not  only  those  who 
have  witnessed  against  the  domination  and  errors  of  the 
papacy ;  but  likewise  *■  all  those  who  bear  witness  for  Civil 
Liberty  against  the  tyrannies  of  those,'  who  have  enslaved 
mankind.  *  Even  wise  and  good  men  have  not,  perhaps, 
isufficiently  considered  the  worth  and  importance  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  latter  description,  in  fulfilling  the  great 
designs  of  God's  goodness  towards  men ;  and  hence  they 
have  almost  always  Interpreted  this  prophecy  as  relating  to 
the  state  of  religion  only  ;  as  if  the  civil  and  political  state 
of  man  were  held  in  little  consideration  by  the  Lord  of  the  , 
whole  earth*.' 


74  P.  723. 

1  Apocalyptical  Mysteries,  by  H.  K.  Lond.  1667.     Part.  I.  p  .  5. 

2  P.  23. 

Vol.  L  o 
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In  order  to  bring  some  decisive  arguments  to  show,  that 
many  of  the  witnesses  in  ch.  xi.  are  of  a  political  charac- 
ter, and  that  their  resurnction  denotes  a  great  political 
event,  I  must  not  omit  what  130  years  since  fell  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Henry  More,  a  writer  of  no  small  eminence.  '  As 
war  signifies  opposition,  so  death  or  killing  any  changing 
their  condition  into  worse,  so  that  they  cease  to  be  what 
they  were  before^  And  that  this  is  a  political  death,  or 
putting  out  of  power,  is  plain,  in  that  their  resurrection  i$ 
such*.  A  little  farther  the  doctor  adds,  the  Spirit  of  God 
designs  '  these  txvo  parts  of  their  condition,  namely  their 
prophetical^  witnessings  and  their  divestment  of  all  politi- 
cal power,  which  the  scripture  calls  the  death  of  a  people^ 
and  their  recovery  again  into  a  polity  their  resurrection. — 
By  heaven  is  here  understood  the  higher  places  in  the  politi- 
cal universe,  unto  which  the  slain  witnesses  are  called  by  a 
voice  from  thence,  sayings  Come  up  hither.  That  an  earth- 
quake signifies  political  commotions  and  change  of  affairs, 
is  obvious  to  any  one  to  note.' 

The  resurrection  of  the  witnesses  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
loAving  words :  and  after  three  days  and  an  half  the  spirit  of 


3  To  slay  the  •witnesses,  according  to  Dr.  More's  explication  in  another 
place,  is  to  tread  down  the  people  and  to  make  them  slaves.  Myst.  ef 
Godliness,  p.  207. 

4  Myst.  of  Iniquit}',  p.  407.  This  was  no  hastily  formed  interpretation^ 
It  may  be  seen  in  another  of  Dr.  More's  works,  the  Mjst.  of  Godliness, 
printed  four  years  earher.  After  asserting  (p.  178),  that  *  their  deatli  is 
notliing-  else  but  a  Political  death,'  he  there  adds,  *  such  is  their  resurrec- 
tion, namely  political,  they  being  raised  to  honor  and  government,  as  Mr* 
Mede  himself  acknowlegeth.'  The  sanction  of  another  great  name  it  may 
be  -proper  to  add.  Daubuz  (on  xi.  7)  says,  ♦  the}-  ai-e  killed  in  a  civil 
capacity. — Death  is  the  destruction  of  the  subject  spoken  of,  according  t» 
the  natiu-e  thereof —So  of  a  nation,  Amos  ii.  2,  Moab  shall  die  with  tu- 
mult. This, signifies,  not  that  all  the  nation  shall  perish;  but  that— the 
nation  shall  be  brought  into  subjection  and  slavery.'  Daubuz  had  before 
observed  on  ch.  ix.  v.  15,  that,  •  the  community,  as  a  body  poUtical,  hatb 
a  life.' 

5  That  any  thing  was  predicted  by  them  the  doctor  was  faa*  from  mean- 
'tng.     See  his  Expos,  of  the  Seven  Epistles,  c.  6 
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Itf^  from  God  entered  into  theiri';  and  they  stood  upon  their 
fiet.  *  That  this  resurrection  of  them  has  a  political  mean- 
ing, you  may,'  says  Dr.  More,  '  be  farther  satisfied  in  my 
prophetic  alphabet,  from  what  I  have  there  said  upon  that 
term*.'  Looking  there,  I  find  the  following  observations. 
*  That  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  has  a  political  sense  as 
well  as  a  theological  or  physical,  may  appear  plainly  from 
Ezekiel  xxxvii.  9.  Then  said  he  unto  me,  prophesy^  son  of 
man^  and  say  to  the  -wind,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God^  come 
from  the  four  zuinds.,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain 
that  they  may  live.  So  I  prophesied  as  he  commanded  me, 
and  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they  lived  and  stood  upon 
their  feet,  ayi  exceeding  great  army.  That  this  is  to  be 
:und€rstood  in  a  political  sense  concerning  the  restoring  of 
the  people  of  Israel  to  their  own  land  out  of  thraldom  and 
captivity,  is  plain  from  the  very  mouth  of  God  himself  in 
the  following  verses. -^Whence  it  is  plain  that  to  be  cut  off, 
to  be  slain,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead,  has  (as  I  said)  a 
political  sense  ; — and  that  resurrection  is  a  recuperation  of 
such  rights  and  liberties  as  have  been  taken  away,  and  a 
deliverance  from  persecution,  affliction,  and  bondage.'  In 
proof  of  this,  our  learned  divine  appeals  to  the  oneirocritics 
of  Achmet.  This  ancient  writer  says,  in  ch.  v.  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  Indians,  '  if  any  man  shall  behold 
in  a  dream  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  in  the  place  where 
it  happens  justice  shall  be  executed  ;  for  if  unjust  men  are 
there,  they  shall  suffer  punishment,  and  those  who  are 
injured  shall  quickly  be  restored  to  their  rights.'  In  ch.  vi. 
he  observes,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Persians, 

6  '  To  live,  is  to  be  in  a  poiver  to  act ;  acting  and  living,  being,  says  Ar- 
temidorus,  lib.  iv.  c.  42,  analogical  to  each  other.'  Dr  Lancaster.  Thus, 
antecedent  to  the  Revolution,  the  French  were  incapable  of  acting,  and 
politically  dead. 

7  '  The  breath  of  life,''  says  Brenius  (in  loc),  '  is  said  to  come  or  be  in- 
troduced  into  any  persons,  or  into  any  class  of  men,  when  they  are  restored 
from  galling  oppression  into  their  former  state  of  liberty.'  This  learned 
foreigner  then  refers,  like  Dr.  More,  to  ch.  xxxvii.  of  Ezek. 

3  Myst.  of  Iniquity,  p.  407. 
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a  resurrection  from  the  dead  signifies  *  a  deliverance  from 
slavery  and  afflictions ;'  and  in  ch.  vii.  that,  according  to 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  it  denotes  '  an  emancipation  of  the 
enslaved.* 

Dr.  More  speaks  of  a  physical  and  theological  resur- 
rection, as  well  as  of  a  political  one.  To  caution  the  reader 
against  mistake,  I  observe  that  a  figurative  resurrection,  as 
employed  in  the  diction  of  prophecy,  is  restricted  to  the 
latter.  Thus  Dr.  Lancaster.  '  Resurrection,  when  used 
3ymbolically^  signifies,  according  to  the  Oriental  interpre- 
ters, a  recovery  of  such  Rights  and  Liberties  as  have  been 
taken  away^'  He  does  not  say,  it  sometimes  signifies  this. 
It  constantly  does. 

Mr.  Waple,  after  observing,  that  St,  John's  account  of 
the  witnesses  in  chap.  xi.  'is  plainly  taken  from  Ezekiel's 
description  (ch.  xxxvii.)  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon  ;'  who  till  then  had  seen  their  country  de- 
prived of  its  liberties,  and  bending  under  the  yoke  of  a 
plundering  despot  j  adds,  that  '  the  witnesses  were  to  per- 
form the  same  offices  in  the  Christian'  church,  ^  as  Joshua 
and  Zerubbabel  did  for  the  Jewish.'  Now  what  were  the 
offices  they  performed  ?  They  eminently  distinguished 
themselves,  whilst  the  Jews  were  politically  dead,  by  being 
instrumental  in  the  promotion  of  public  prosperity,  and  by 
re-establishing  the  freedom  and  independence  of  their  na- 
tion. Made,  More,  Vitringa,  and  all  the  best  commenta- 
tors, do  indeed  unite  i^  declaring,  that  they,  as  well  as, 
Moses  and  Aaron,  are  direc.ly  alluded  to  by  St.  John.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  a  part  of  St.  John's 
language'^  is  evidently  copied  from  what  is  related  in  the 
Old  Testament,  respecting  those  four  celebrated  Hebrews. 
And  what  is  the  distinction  between  those  witnesses  ? 
Moses  sustained  a  political,  Aaron  an  ecclesiastical,  cha- 
racter.    Moses  emancipated  the  children  of  Israel  from  a 


9   «  So  Latin  authors  have  used  the  word  resurgo,  as  appears  from  Ovid, 
pliny,  and  Terence.'  Dr.  Lancaster. 
<0  Versus  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  of  ch.  xi 
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Civil  Despot ;  whilst  it  was  the  object  of  Aaron  to  preserve 
their  Religious  independence  inviolate.  Thus  also  it  was 
with  Zerubbabel  and  with  Joshua.  When  the  Jews  re- 
turned from  the  Assyrian  capital  to  their  native  land,  it 
was  the  former,  who  established  Political  Freedom;  whilst 
his  contemporary  Joshua  asserted  the  rights  of  Religious 
Liberty.  Now  what  is  the  conclusion  which  we  draw  from 
St.  John  having  directly  alluded  to  them  ?  It  is  obvious. 
His  direct  allusion  to  them  denotes,  that  the  witnesses 
whom  he  describes  were  to  be  understood  as  sustaining  a 
double  character,  as  bearing  witness  against  Civil,  and 
against  Spiritual,  Tyranny.  The  learned  Daubuz  accor- 
dingly remarks  in  his  observations  on  this  chapter,  that 
*  the  reason  why  the  Holy  Ghost  represents  them  under  the 
notion  of  txvo  witnesses^  is  to  shew,  not  only  that  their  tes- 
timony shall  stand  true",  but  in  allusion  to  those  txvo  heads 
of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  power.'  Commentators,  from 
not  sufficiently  attending  to  this,  have  been  embarrassed, 
when  they  have  endeavored  to  allege  any  satisfactory  rea- 
son, why  the  witnesses  in  ch.  xi.  though  confessedly  repre- 
senting a  large  collective  body  of  men,  are  spoken  of  (v.  3) 
as  only  two.  They  are  accordingly  compared  in  v.  4  to 
txvo  olive  trees^'^  and  txvo  candlesticks^^:  '  which  type,'  says 
Daubuz,  '  plainly  signified,  that  those  two  heads'"*  did  inain- 
tain  the  nation  of  the  captive  Jews,  both  as  to  their  Ecclesias- 
tical 2ind  Civil  state  ;  as  the  olive  trees,  which  afford  oil,  do 


11  At  the  mouth  of  ttuo  luitnesses,  or  at  the  mouth  of  three  ivitnesses,  shall 
the  matter  be  established.   Deut.  xix.  15. 

12  "  Trees,  says  Dr.  Lancaster,  in  the  prophetic  scriptiu-es,  are  often  the 
symbols  of  men.  And  as  the  ohve -trees  in  particular  are  remarkable  for 
their  verdure,  their  soundness,  and  the  useful  oil  which  they  produce, 
they  aptly  represent  the  witnesses,  men  employed  in  meritorious  services 
and  for  the  g^ood  of  mankind.  See  Achmetis  Oneirocritica,  c.  200. 

13  The  witnesses  are  not  inappositely  compared  to  candlesticks,  as  be- 
ing those  who  are  highly  instrumental  in  the  removal  of  darkness,  and  who 
enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  rights  of  conscience  and  on  the  riglits  of 
pitizens. 

14  Zprubbabel  and  Joshiia. 
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maintain  the  light  in  the  /amps'^^  the  symbols  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  same  manner  these  two  witnesses  perform 
both  offices.'  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  Aaron  and 
Joshua  were  ecclesiastical  personages,  while  Moses  and 
Zerubbabel  were  the  patrons  of  political  liberty;  the  pro- 
phecy itself  teaches  us  not  to  entertain  the  irrational  expec- 
tation, that,  in  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  symbolic  city^  precisely 
the  same  individuals  should  always  sustain  this  twofold  cha- 
racter, and  be  equally  enlighted  on  the  subject  of  civil  and 
of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  Thus  in  France  often  have  per- 
sons gloriously  stood  forward  as  witnesses  against  the 
errors  and  the  oppressions  of  the  national  church,  with- 
out opposing  those  which  belonged  to  the  system  of  go- 
vernment. 

I  have  one  observation  more  on  this  point.  Since  the 
two-horned  and  ten-horned  Beasts,  the  representatives  of 
religious  and  of  political  tyranny,  constitute  so  prominent 
a  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  are  represented  as  alike  anti- 
christian  and  alike  the  subjects  of  the  Divine  displeasure, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  xvitfiesseSy  when 
spoken  of  as  txvo,  and  as  bearing  testimony  against  what 
is  antichristian.,  have  a  particular  reference  to  those  txuo 
symbolic  personages.  Is  it  in  the  least  likely,  that  when  there 
is  a  minute  delineation  of  the  civil^  as  well  as  the  ecclesias- 
tical^ Beast ;  the  account  of  the  witnesses,  occupying  as  it 
does  almost  a  whole  chapter,  should  not  relate  both  to  the 
one  and  to  the  other?  Conformable  to  these  ideas  is  the 
statement  of  Dr.  More.  '  The  txvo  witnesses  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse are  two  several  kinds  of  witnesses,  as  Grotius  himself 
acknowleges  ;'  and  the  doctor  elsewhere  expressly  declares, 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  two-horned 
and  to  the  ten-horned  Beast'^  That  it  was  the  opinion  of 
some,  and  the  two  witnesses  signify  troo  different  classes  of 
persons,  Cornelius  a  Lapide  long  ago  observed'^.' 


15  A  Lamp,  says  Dr.  Lancaster,  '  is  the  symbol  of  government.'  Whence 
it  derives  this  meaning'  may  be  seen  in  Daubuz,  p.  1013. 

16  Myst.  of  Iniq.  p.  243,  403.         17  He  died  in  1637. 
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The  expression,  employed  in  v.  11.  the  spirit  of  life 
from  God  entered  into  them^  I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  plainly 
intimates,  that  both  classes  of  witnesses  will  be  of  a  reli- 
gious character,  and  zealous  worshippers.  But  this  asser- 
tion I  entirely  deny.  Such  as  are  conversant  in  the  dic- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  prophets  know  that  it  furnishes  no  such 
intimation.  The  expression  is  the  same  -jruvfjut  ^aniy  here,  and 
in  the  parallel  passage,  recently  alleged  from  Ezekiel*^ 
In  the  ch.  referred  to  (xxxvii.)  v.  14,  God  is  represented 
as  saying.  And  I  shall  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall 
live ;  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  expression  of  St. 
John,  the  spirit  of  life  from  God,  or,  as  it  is  better  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  breath  of  life  from  God,  The 
expressions  both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  prophet 
are  intended  to  point  out  the  powerful  agency  of  divine 
providence'^  ;  and  are  such  as  frequently  occur  in  the  He- 
brew scriptures.  On  the  words,  the  breath  of  life  from 
God,  Daubuz  remarks  :  '  this  expression  supposes  a  won- 
derful and  unexpected  effect,  in  which  God  hath  more  im- 
mediately resolved  to  shew  his  handy-work,  or  Almighty 
power  in  a  singular  manner.  And  indeed  this  is  one  pe- 
culiar mark  of  all  the  matters  of  the  seventh  trumpet, 
which  are  the  work  of  God  in  a  special  manner  :  for  therein 
he  is  said  to  take  to  him  his  great  poxver'^^^  i.  e.  to  exert  it. 

Perhaps  I  shall  also  be  told,  that  it  is  said  of  them  (v. 
3),  that  they  shall  prophesy ;  and  that  this  is  a  word  plainly 
inapplicable  to  witnesses  of  both  descriptions.  This  ob- 
jection is  founded  on  error,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  ex- 
tent of  meaning,  which  belongs  to  the  Greek  word  in  the 
original.  The  word  applies  equally  w^ell  to  the  Albigenses, 
to  the  early  French  protestants,  and  to  the  authors  and  de- 
fenders of  the  present  Revolution.  It  is  plain,  that  to  pro- 
phesy, the  word  here  employed  by  the  translator,  cannot 
in  this  place  bear  the  sense  almost  universally  annexed  to 

18  See  the  Septuagint. 

19  Whenever  the  expression,  the  spirit  of  God,  is  employed  in  scripture, 
it  signifies,  says  Maimonides,  either  God's  infiuence  on  the  prophets,  or  simply 
the  xvill  of  God.     More  Nevochim,  Pars  i.  c.  40.  20  ZI.  17. 
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it  in  modern  writings,  as  signifying  to  foretell  events  ;  be- 
cause the  Deity  has  bestowed  on  man  no  such  power  since 
the  apostolic  age.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  state  what  the 
word  does  inot  mean.  What  it  does  signify  must  also 
be  specified.  I  shall  accordingly  transcribe  on  this  point 
the  statement  of  the  accurate  Daubuz.  '  The  word  pro- 
phecy signifies  constantly  in  this  book,  the  Testimony  of  the 
Truth  and  the  Public  Profession  and  Vindication  of  it ; 
which  notion,  as  I  have  shewn  it,  is  derived  from  the  use 
of  that  word  among  the  Hebrews".'  To  the  same  purpose 
Dr.  Lancaster.  '  To  prophesy  is  to  hear  witness  or  tes^ 
timony  to  the  Truth  against  Errors  and  Corruptions  ;'  and 
by  the  French  this  has  been  done,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  in  the  most  public  manner.  The  word  prophet^  em- 
ployed in  V.  10,  has  a  similar  signification.  *  The  primi- 
tive notion  of  a  prophet,  says  Daubuz,  '  is  that  of  a  wit- 
ness' of  the  truth^*.  In  forming  the  character  of  those 
concerning  whom  St.  John  speaks,  zeal,  he  remarks,  is  a 
principal  ingredient ;  and  surely  this  is  a  quality  in  which 
the  promoters  of  the  French  Revolution  will  not  be  thought 
to  have  been  deficient.  I  have  referred  to  v.  1.  I  will 
qviote  the  whole  of  it ;  after  observing  from  Daubuz,  that 
the  earthy  and  they  that  dxvell  upon  the  earthy  are  established 
phrases  to  signify  the  corrupt  and  antichristian  part  of 
mankind.  And  they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  rejoice 
over  thevty  and  make  merry ^  a?id  shall  send  gifts  one  to  an' 
other y  because  these  two  prophets^^  tormented  them  that  divelt 
on  the  earth.  Various  are  the  marks  of  satisfaction  and 
joy,  which  the  corrupt  and  unprincipled  exhibit,  when  they 
behold  those,  who  proclaim  religious,  and  those  who  as- 
sert  political,    truths,    depressed   and   silenced  ;    for    the 

21  On  the  Rev.  p.  j4.  Verse  3,  which  in  tlie  common  translation  runs 
thus,  and  I  loill  give  power  unto  my  t'xo  ivitnesses,  and  they  shall  prophesy  a 
thousand  tv}0  hundred  and  threescore  days,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  is  rendered  by 
Mr.  Wakefield,  and  I  will  appoint  my  tvio  K'jitnesses  to  be  teachers  a  thousand^ 
ic.  22  P.  874. 

23  As  the  Greek  verb  Trpotptinw  is  a  word  of  larger  meaning  than  the 
English  ^erb  to  prophesy;  in  like  manner  the  kindred  word,  prophet,  is  of 
more  restricted  import  than  the  substantive  from  which  it  is  derived. 
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knowlege,  circulated  by  the  latter,  awakens  in  the  minds 
of  the  former  disquietude  and  the  most  painful  apprehen- 
sions. 

That  there  is  much  of  dryness  in  the  preceding  disqui- 
sition, I  acknowlege;  but  to  shew,  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  witnesses  in  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  city  is  a  political 
event,  was  a  subject  of  inquiry  too  important  to  be  omitted. 

If,  however,  it  be  an  inquiry  of  a  political  nature,  it  will 
be  asked,  what  becomes  of  the  witnesses  of  a  religious 
description,  respecting  whom  so  much  was  urged  in  the 
preceding  chapter  ?  It  may  be  replied,  that  wherever  free- 
dom is  established  on  a  foundation  sufficiently  broad,  reli- 
gious as  wel!  as  civil  rights  will  be  secured  ;  and  accordingly 
the  revival  of  the  witnesses  against  civil  tyranny  has  in- 
eluded^  necessarily  and  of  course,  all  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed against  ecclesiastical  despotism^,  and  particularly 
the  protestants.  The  witnesses  then  being  no  longer  con- 
templated in  a  contracted  point  of  view,  but  as  those  who 
oppose  the  antichristian  tyrannies  both  of  princes  and  of 
priests,  a  strong  beam  of  light  is  immediately  thrown  over 
the  following  verses  of  St.  John ;  verses  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  highly  figurative  language,  and  have  already,  in 
part,  been  decyphered. 

After  describing  the  sufferings  and  depression  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  THE  STREET  of  the  Great  city^  he  goes  on  to  say 
(v.  11,  12,  13),  after  three  days  and  an  half  the  spirit  of 
life  from  God  entered  into  them  ;  and  they  stood  upon  their 
feet^  and  great  fear  fell  upon  them  which  saw  them.  And 
they  heard  a  great  voice  from  heaven^  saying  unto  them. 
Come  up  hither.  And  they  ascended  up  to  heaven  in  a  cloudy 
and  their  enemies  beheld  them.     And  the  same  hour"^^  was 


"241  The  anonymous  author  of  the  pamphlet,  published  in  1747^  which 
was  quoted  in  the  last  chapter,  and  is  entitled,  a  Dissertation,  &c.  when 
speaking  of  France   and  of  this  prophecy,  says,    the   secular  power 

MUST     BE     SET     ASIDE,     BEFORE     THE     ECCLESIASTICAL  CAN  POSSIBLY 
SINK.'      P.    16. 

25  It  should  have  been  translated,  says  Dr.  Symonds,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  nxas  a  great  Earthciiake.     Obs.  on  the  Expetl.  of  Revising  the  presem. 

Vol.  I.  p 
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there  a  great  Earthquake^  and  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  city 
fell^  and  in  this  earthquake  the    Titles  of  men  being  seven 
thousand  were  destroyed :  and  the  remnant  were  affrighted^ 
and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven. 

One  of  the  first,  as  well  as  most  difficult,  questions  which 
occurs,  on  the  recital  of  these  verses,  is  this  ;  to  what  do 
three  prophetic  days  and  an  half  here  amount  ^*  ?  Mr.  Bi- 
cheno,  the  sensible  writer  of  a  recent  pamphlet,  after  stat- 
ing the  obvious  propriety  of  the  period  being  darkly 
expressed,  that  it  might  not  be  calculated  till  after  its  ex- 
piration, supposes  that  the  three  days  and  a  half  are  to  be 
regarded  as  lunar  days,  and  that  they  are  the  same  with 
three  months  and  a  half*^.  Now  three  prophetic  months 
and  a  half,  Mr.  Bicheno  observes,  contain  105  prophetic 
days*^  that  is,  105  common  years,  the  exact  period,  dur- 


Engl.  Vera,  of  the  Epist.  of  tlie  New  Test.  p.  79.  ^f*  is  tlie  word  em^ 
ployed.  That  '  ufx  signifies  tivie  indefinitely  both  in  sacred  and  profane 
authors.'  Daubiiz  observes  on  v.  12  and  ch.  xvii.  of  tlie  Apoc.  and  indeed 
any  lexicon  will  attest  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  established  mearungs  of 
the  word. 

26  '  The  three  days  and  an  half  signify,'  says  Daiibnz,  '  that  the  wit- 
nesses have  lam  so  long  dead  in  appearance,  that  there  was  no  hope,  nor 
expectation  of  their  recovery.'  The  emancipation  of  the  French  nation 
from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tvranny  was  altogether  unexpected.  Daubuz, 
like  Dr.  More,  obsenes  (p.  515)  that  the  resurrection  of  the  witnesses,  as 
•vfcW  as  their  death,  is  political. 

27  Months,  says  Artemidorus  (ii.  75),  'ai-e  sometimes  denoted  by  days  ; 
4ml  Bengelius  observes  (p.  219),  that  Lewis  d'Alcasax  *  is  inclined  to  ex- 
pound the  three  days  and  a  half  of  tlie  witnesses  by  so  many  months.'  In- 
deed Daubuz  observes  (on  tills  verse  and  on  v.  10,  ch.  ii.),  '  that  the  terms 
of  days  and^eor*  must  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  amd  intent  of  the 
writer  ;*  and  that  9},«.5/i«)  the  word  here  used,  may,  in  the  symbolic  style, 
signify  any  portion  of  time,  provided  it  be  a  fixed  period.  Now  a  month 
Is  a  fixed  period.  That  ripupa,  is  often  employed  throughout  tlie  New  Tes- 
tament in  an  enlarged  sense,  the  learned  Th.  Gatakcr  has  fully  shewn  in. 
his  Dissert,  de  Novi  Instrument i  Stylo,  C.  xxv. 

28  By  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  by  tlic  Egyptians,  the  Bal)\lonisuis  and 
Persians,  30  days  were  reckoned  in  a  month.  Now  30  midtiplied  by  iy; 
with  15  for  the  half  day,  makes  105.  That  St.  John  reckons  30  days  in  a 
aionth,  is  undeniable.     The  same  period  ha  .•^tyks  in  diiTerent  places  (xi. 
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ing  which  the  "witnesses  against  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ty- 
ranny in  France  were  most  completely  suppressed  ;  namely 
that  period,  which  elapsed  from  1685,  the  memorable  sera 
of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  1790,  an 
epoch  of  still  greater  importance  ;  when  the  oppressive 
measm'es  resulting  from  that  revocation  were  annulled,  and 
those  never-to-be-forgotten  decrees  were  passed,  by  which 
religious  freedom,  after  having  been  so  long  proscribed, 
was  so  nobly  asserted  and  so  amply  restored. 

Lest  the  necessity  of  the  time  being  involved  in  ob- 
scurity should  not  be  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  (and  that 
it  is  not  I  readily  acknowlege),  why  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
witnesses  are  said  (in  v.  8)  to  lie  i?i  the  street  of  the  great 
city^  only  3  figurative  days  and  a  half ;  I  shall,  in  order  to 
explain  the  reason  of  this,  cite  a  passage  from  Dr.  Lan. 
caster,  the  contents  of  which,  conformably  to  his  general 
practice,  he  extracts  from  Daubuz.  '  A  prophecy  concern- 
ing future  events  is  a  picture  or  representation  of  the  events 
in  symbols  ;  which  being  fetched  from  objects  visible  at 
one  view,  or  cast  of  the  eye,  rather  represent  the  events  in 
miniature,  than  in  full  proportion. — And  therefore  that 
the  duration  of  the  events  may  be  represented  in  terms  suit- 
able to  the  symbols  of  the  visions,  the  sijmbols  of  duration 
must  be  drawn  also  in  miniature.  Thus  for  instance,  if  a 
vast  empire  persecuting  the  church  for  1260  years  was  to 
be  symbolically  represented  by  a  beast,  the  decorum  of  the 
symbol  would  require,  that  the  said  time  of  its  tyranny 
should  not  be  expressed  by  1260  years;  because  it  would 
be  monstrous  and  indecent  to  represent  a  beast  ravaging 
for  so  long  a  space  of  time,  but  by  1260  days.'     In  like  man- 


2,  3,  xii,  14)  1260  dayiy  42  vionths,  and  a  timCy  and  tim^s,  and  half  a  timej 

that  is,  3  yera-s  and  a  half. 

30  360  30 

12  3  42 

360  1080  126Q 

180 

1260 
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ner  in  the  present  instance,  as  Daubuz  expresses  himself, 
*  the  Holy  Ghost  was  tied  to  the  decorum  of  the  main  sym- 
bol, of  a  dead  body,  that  will  keep  no  longer  unburied 
without  corruption.  From  these  observations  it  will  I  think 
appear  evident,  why,  in  the  prophetic  scenery,  it  was  pro- 
per to  represent  the  bodies  of  the  witnesses  as  having  lain 
dead,  only  three  days  and  a  half%  antecedently  to  their 
symbolic  resurrection. 

The  time  intervening  between  1685  and  1790  was  the 
period,  during  which  liberty  of  speech  was,  with  more 
than  usual  rigor,  subjected  to  all  the  shackles  of  despotism, 

29  That  a  manifest  reason  exists,  why  the  period  of  the  complete  de- 
pression of  the  witnesses  should  be  darkly  expressed,  has  already  been 
obsened.  Otherwise  the  most  obvious  way  of  understanding  the  three 
days  and  an  half  is  either  to  explain  them  literally,  or  to  intei-pret  them  as 
signifying  thi'ee  years  and  an  half.  But  besides,  that  no  events  have  oc- 
curred, or  are  likely  to  occur,  which  will  agree  with  eitlier  mode  of  expli- 
cation ;  against  both  of  them  insuperable  objections  may  I  apprehend  be 
alleged  from  tlie  inspection  of  the  prophecy  itself  To  explain  daj  s  literally 
is  unexampled  in  the  Apocalypse  and  plainly  inadmissible.  On  this  point 
some  observations  shall  however  be  cited  from  Dr.  More,  and  the  rather, 
because  they  militate  against  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  of  these  two 
metliods.  '  It  seems  exceedingly  improbable,  a  ^iingle  day  being  so  incon- 
siderable a  spape  of  time  to  transact  those  things  in  that  ai-e  prophesied 
of  in  scripture,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  number  out  the  time  by 
days  ; — these  pettinesses  being  below  the  divine  majesty  to  catch  at,  and 
there  being  no  examples  of  events  that  have  been  observed  thus  punctually 
to  answer  to  a  day,  where  pi-ophecies  have  been  numbered  by  dajs.  How 
unlikely  then  it  is,  that  half  a  day  should  come  into  compute  !'  By  none 
indeed,  but  some  of  tlie  Romish  commentators,  has  this  very  improbable 
interpretation  been  embraced  ;  and  '  there  are  scarce  any,'  says  Dr.  More, 
'  now  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  ashamed  to  conceit  these  days  to  be  7iatural 
days'  Myst.  of  Godliness,  p.  175,  177.  Similar  argTiment^  Dr.  More 
urges  against  the  second  opinion.  Tliat  the  prophet  should  descend  mi- 
nutely to  particulai'ise  half  a  year,  is,  he  declares,  altogether  contraiy  to 
precedent  and  to  probability.  The  advocates  too  of  this  opinion  under- 
stand V.  7  to  signify,  that  it  is  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  tlieir  bear- 
ing witness,  that  the  s)  mbolic  Beast  shall  make  war  against  tliem,  and 
shall  overcome  them,  and  kill  them  ;  and  this  imi)ries  that  there  has  till 
Ihcn  been  neither  any  war,  nor  any  overcoming,  nor  any  killing  pf  the 
ivitncsscs,  which  is  i)oint  blank  against  the  truth  of  history.  Dr.  More'.s 
/.tjp.  tP  Expos,  of  Xiar..  p.  £89. 
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and  the  two  great  classes  of  witnesses,  those  who  proclaim 
civil  and  those  who  inculcate,  religious,  truth,  were  alike 
oppressed  ;  a  period  of  oppression  and  of  disgrace,  during 
which  they  might,  in  the  symbolic  diction  of  prophecy,  be 
emphatically  said  to  lie  dead  in  one  of  the  principal  streets 
of  the  great  European  city.  That  the  voice  of  such  per- 
sons was  unjustly  checked  by  the  dread  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, prior  to  the  Revolution,  is  a  matter  of  sufficient 
notoriety.  But,  subsequent  to  that  event,  millions  have 
risen  up  to  bear  their  testimony  alovid  and  without  reserve 
against  the  usurpations  of  princes  and  of  priests  ;  and  the 
account  of  their  proclaiming  this  testimony,  and  the  pur- 
port of  it,  have  resounded,  and  still  continue  to  resound, 
in  every  corner  of  Europe.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that 
the  events  which  took  place  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  were  of  sviall  importance^  and  therefore  that  the 
sera  of  the  prophet  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  dated  from 
it^°.  They  arrested  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  Then  it 
was  that  the  French  monarch  first  became  superior  to  all 
opposition  and  all  restraint,  and  political  despotism  was 
established  on  a  lasting  foundation^' :  and  this  also  was  the 
epoch,  when  religious  liberty  was  annihilated  in  France. 

Independently  too  of  any  reference  to  St.  John's  pro- 
phecy, do  not  the  events  which  happened  in  1685  and  in 
1 790  give  countenance  to  the  opinion,  that,  in  the  eye  of 


30  That  the  three  sjmbolic  days  and  a  half  were  to  be  dated  from  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Crcssener  and  Jurieu  were  both  strongly 
inclined  to  conclude.     See  Judgm.  on  the  Rom.  Ch.  p.  107. 

31  '  The  court  gratified  the  priests,  and,  in  return,  th.e  priests  sup- 
ported coiu-t-measures,  and  helped  Louis,  not  only  to  get  rid  of  these 
friends  to  liberty  and  justice,  but  also  to  crush  the  parliaineuts,  which  till 
now  possessed  considerable  power.'  The  complete  extinction  of  civil  li- 
berty was  left  for  Louis  ZIV.  "  For  heretofore,"  '  says  Puffendorf,  in  tiic 
style  of  a  cotnl  sycophant,'  "  the  parliament  of  Paris  used  to  oppose  the 
king's  designs,  under  a  pretence  that  they  had  such  right.  That  the  king 
could  not  do  any  thing  of  moment  without  its  consent.  But  the  king'has 
taught  it  only  to  intermeddle  with  judicial  business,  and  some  other  con- 
cerns, which  tliC  king  now  and  tlien  is  pleased  to  leave  to  its  deci.sions." 
Biclieno's  S.'gns  of  the  Tivics,  2d  E-1.  p.  r>Q.  41. 
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heaven,  there  is  a  connexion  between  tlie  crimes  which 
were  perpetrated  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  the  calamities  by  which  such  multitudes  have  been  so 
severely  chastised  in  the  course  of  the  late  Revolution? 
Have  not  the  very  same  description  of  persons,  who  en- 
gaged with  activity  in  the  persecutions  of  the  former  pe- 
riod, been  those,  who  in  the  latter  epoch,  have  been  as  it 
tvere  singled  out  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  ?  Is  it  not  re- 
markable, that  they  were,  in  both  instances,  the  royal  fa- 
mily, the  courtiers  and  ministers  of  state,  the  noblesse, 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  intendants  of  provinces, 
the  monastic  orders,  and  all  the  different  ranks  of  the 
clergy^'? 

The  verses  of  St.  John  I  now  proceed  to  explain,  clause 
by  clause.  After  three  days  and  a  half  the  breath  of  life 
from  God  ottered  into  them^  and  they  stood  upon  their  feet^^. 
After  three  prophetic  months  and  a  half,  i.  e.  just  105 
years  after  tyranny  had  been  brought  to  maturity  by  Louis 
XIV.  (during  which  exact  period  the  witnesses  as  well  of 
religious  as  of  civil  liberty  had  been  completely  suppress- 
ed) ;  the  witnesses,  who  appeared  to  have  fallen  never  again 
to  rise,  wei-e  raised  from  a  state  of  inaction  and  civil  debi- 
lity to  political  life  and   energy^^     Aiid  great  fear^^  fell 

22  '  Long  has  it  been  foreseen,  and  often  foretold  by  pious  and  good 
men,  that  the  innocent  blood  of  the  faithfid  followers  of  Jcsns,  poured 
out  foi-  many  ages  on  the  altars  of  antichristian  idolatry  and  persecution, 
would  at  last  be  repaid  by  the  just  Governor  of  the  world,  if  not  upon  the 
persecutors  themselves,  yet  at  least  upon  their  posterity ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  case  at  the  present  <era.*  TJie  Else  and  Fatal  Effects  of  War,  a 
Disc,  by  Robert  Mihi,  A.  M.  p.  21. 

33  *  And  they  stood  upon  their  ftet.  Tiiat  is,  they  were  put  into  a  con- 
dition to  act,  and  resist  their  enemies  ;  for  so  that  posture  imports,  as 
hath  been  shewn  before.'     Daubuz. 

34  ♦  France,'  says  an  ingenious  political  writer,  •  started  from  tlie 
dead  repose  of  despotism,  like  another  Lazarus  from  the  tomb,  and 
glowed  witli  animated  life  and  invigorating  freedom.' 

35  '  This  fear,'  says  Daubuz  (in  loc),  ♦  consists  in  some  mcasiu-e  in 
astonishment ;  for  tlie  word  (Po'coi  signifies  both  :'  ajid  certainly  few 
events  have  happened  in  the  world,  wliicli  have  excited  more  astonish- 
-ment  tlian  tlie  Revolution  in  France.  , 
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upon  them  which  saw  them.  A  large  and  active  part  of 
mankind,  interested  in  the  support  of  ancient  abuses,  and 
especially  the  privileged  orders  of  France  and  the  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  saw  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  French 
Revolution  with  astonishment  and  with  alarm, 

Afid  they  heard  a  great  voice  frovi  heaven^  saying  unto 
them^  Come  up  hither,  '  The  supreme  power,  by  abolish- 
ing the  laws  under  which  they  suffered  political  death, 
invited  them  to  quit  their  state  of  bondage^^'  Whatso- 
ever is  set  up  on  high  to  overrule  the  rest  in  power  and 
authority,  is,'  says  Daubuz, '  the  heavens  thereof".'  Ac- 
cordingly by  heaven  many  will  probably  here  understand, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Jurieu  and  the  anonymous 
French  commentator,  not  the  prince  on  the  throne,  but  the 
general  assembly  of  the  nation,  saying  unto  the  advocates 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  unto  the  people  in  ge- 
neral, come  up  hither;  rise  to  the  rank  of  citizenship; 
and  assume  your  share  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. In  truth,  this  does  appear  to  be  the  purport  of 
this  short  invitation  ;  and  to  whom,  in  the  European  world, 
has  it  ever  been  given,  but  to  the  French  ?  And  they  ascend- 
ed up  to  heaven^^.  Accepting  the  invitation  which  was 
given  them,  they  were  elevated  to  a  high  degree  of  power 

26  These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Bicheno  upon  this  clause. 

37  P.  293.  To  the  same  purpose  he  elsewhere  says  (p.  160),  ♦  Heave)!- 
signifies  s}-mbclically  the  ruling  power,  the  Government,  wherever  the 
ecene  is  laid.' 

38  Daubuz  on  this  verse  says,  '  to  ascend  into  heaven,  signifies  to  be  in 
fiJl  power,  to  obtain  inilc,  and  dominion.'  That  this  interpretation  may 
not  be  doubted,  this  distinguished  commentator  appeals,  in  proof  of  it, 
to  the  pi'ophetic  scriptures  ;  and  to  the  ancient  oncirocritics  of  Persia,  of 
Egj-pt,  and  of  India.  After  observing  that  these  observations  are  adopted 
fcy  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr.  Lt>ncaster,  I  cite  the  words  of  Isaiah  (xiv. 
12,  13,)  :  Hovj  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Ludfsr,  son  of  the  morning  ' 
Uma  art  thou  cut  fiovsn  to  the  ground,  ivhich  didst  vieaken  the  nations.  lay 
tliou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  mil  ascend  into  heaven  :  i.  e.  how  art  thou 
fallen,  O  Babylon,  from  a  state  of  prosperity  and  power  ;  thou,  who  hast 
declared  in  the  pride  of  thy  heart,  I  will  rise  to  the  greatest  height  of  au- 
thority and  success.  In  the  same  manner  does  our  Lord  himself  (Luke 
X,  15)  appl\-  tlie  expression  to  Capernaum,  t'ou  uhich  art  exalted  tc  heavf.':.^ 
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and  political  consequence  ;  and  this  happened,  not  to  a  few, 
but  to  all  the  witnesses  for  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty, 
and  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  And,  to  use  the  em- 
blematic language  of  prophecy,  they  did  not  merely  ascend 
up  to  heaven^  but  they  ascended  up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud ; 
which  implies  still  more.  For  '  a  cloud^  says  Mr.  Pyle,  *  is 
an  emblem  of  prosperity.  To  come^  with^  or  ride  on  clouds., 
is  to  rule,  conquer,  &c.'  To  the  same  purpose  Dr.  Lan- 
caster. A  '  cloudy  without  any  tokens  shewing  it  to  be 
like  a  storm,  always  denotes  what  is  good,  and  implies 
success.  The  import  of  the  whole  clause  appears  then  to 
be  this  :  after  the  revolution  of  some  years,  they  were 
raised  not  only  to  a  participation  of  power,  but  were  very 
prosperous  and  successful.  It  can  then  be  regarded  as  only 
in  part  fulfilled.  Those  who  bear  testimony  in  France 
against  civil  and  spiritual  tyranny  have  been  raised  to  great 
power  ;  but  th&'w  great  prosperity  is  an  event  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Ayid  their  enemies  beheld  thern^^.  *■  Their  old  oppres- 
sors and  their  abettors  contemplated  the  change  which  was 
taking  place,  both  with  astonishment  and  malice.'  And  the 
sa?ne  hour  there  xvas  a  great  Earthquake^  and  a  Tenth  Part 
of  the  city  fell.  But  to  state  more  particularly  what  was 
the  cause  of  their  fears  and  their  astonishment,  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  Revolution  was  great  and  sudden.  The 
French  monarchy,  which  is  one  of  the  Ten  Horns  of  the 
Beast,  '  or  one  of  the  Ten  Streets  of  the  antichristian  city, 
fell,  and  its  abominable  oppi-essions  issued  in  its  utter  ruin ; 
and  that  as  in  one  hour.  The  progress  of  liberty,  in  the 
destruction  of  established  systems,  is  generally  slow ;  and 
that  which  was  ages  in  erecting  is  ages  also  in  pulling 
down  ;  but  the  change  of  things  here  is  not  according  to 
the  common  course  of  events  ;  the  witnesses  awake,  the 
conflict  commences,  and  the  tyranny  falls  as  in  one  hour^"^.^ 

39  '  To  see  signifies  to  rejoice,  or  to  be  grieved,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  person  affected.'     Daubuz  in  !oc. 

40  The  three  sentences,  in  this  )):iragTapli,  niaik('d  witli   inverted  com 
mas,  belong-  to  Mr.  Blchcno 
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The  symbolic  earthquake  involved  likewise  in  it  the  over- 
throw of  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  governors.  The 
Tenth  Part  of  Babylon,  or  of  the  antichristian  church,  fell* 
And  in  this  Earthquake'^  the  titles  of  men  being  seveii 
thousand  xuere  destroyed.  After  what  has  happened  in 
France,  these  words  need  no  elucidation.  A^id  the  rem- 
nant were  affrighted^  and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  hea- 
Ven*^.  The  remainder,  those  others  who  did  not  origin- 
ally belong  to  the  paity  of  the  witnesses,  were  at  length 
completely  intimidated  by  the  events  which  occurred ;  and 
discerning  the  necessity  of  uniting  with  the  advocates  of 
freedom,  and  of  acquiescing  in  the  new  system  which  was 
erected,  they  did,  in  fact,  glorify  God,  though  not  inten- 
tionally, by  '  promoting  his  grand  and  good  designs  in 
this  change  of  things,  which  he  was  now  effecting,  in  the 
overthrow  of  antichristian  despotism*^.'  But  it  is  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Cooke,  late  professor  of  Greek  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  that  the  proper  sense  of  el  Xoitoi,  both 
in  the  Apocalypse  and  the  gospels,  is  '  the  vulgar,'  or  '  the 

41  •  Though  the  Greek  word  e-uTftti  is  usually  translated  an  eai-th- 
quake,  yet  it  is  of  so  large  a  signification,  as  that  it  is  often  used — of  the 
Heavens,  as  well  as  of  the  Earth. — An  earthquake,  when  great,  overtiu-ns 
and  quite  changes  the  suiface  of  the  earth;  overtm-ning  mountains,  hills, 
and  rocks  ;— and  is  therefore  a  proper  symbol  of  great  REvotuTioNs 
or  clianges  in  the  government  or  Political  world.  It  is  thus  used  in  the 
prophets  ;— and  to  the  same  purpose  explained  by  Artemidorus,  lib.  ii.  c- 
46  ;  and  by  the  Oriental  interpreters,  c.  144,  who  there  also  explain  it  of  a 
change,  in  the  state,  occasioned  by  neiu  laws.*  Dr.  Lancaster.  See  simi- 
lar comments  on  the  word  erctcrftoi  by  Viti-inga,  in  Apoc.  VI.  12. 

42  Jurieu  on  these  words  says,  'This  is  the  total  conversion  and  refor- 
mation of  the  Tenth  Part  cf  the  city,  i.  e.  of  the  kingdom  of  France.'  Vol. 
II.  p.  269. 

43  From  Mr.  Bicheno  this  last  clause  also  is  taken,  The  whole  of  his 
explication  of  St.  John's  words  runs  thus.  •  After  a  violent  conflict,  for 
some  time,  between  the  witnesses  and  their  opposers,  the  former  pre- 
vailed, and  those,  who  had  been  rather  spectators  of  the  contest  than  ac- 
tors in  it,  united  themselves  in  their  cause ;  and  thus,  though  at  leasts 
many  of  them,  might  not  be  actuated  by  these  views,  they  glorified  God 
in  promoting  his  grand  and  good  designs  in  this  change  of  things,  which 
he  was  now  effecting,  in  the  overthrow  of  antichristian  despotism  and  per- 
secution.' 

Vol.  I-  n 
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generality*^  ;'  and  then  a  different  turn  may  be  givento  the 
passage,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  explication  of 
it  by  an  interpreter  of  this  verse.  '  The  unprivileged  part 
of  the  community,  affrighted  at  the  progress  of  atheism 
(the  imputation  of  which,  and  its  studious  propagation  by 
counter-revolutionists,  will  appear  portentous  to  their 
cause)  shall  give  glory  to  the  God,  not  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  of  heaven  ;  the  creator,  the  supreme,  the  eter- 
nal.' As  the  prophet  indeed  had  been  speaking  of  the 
privileged  orders  in  the  preceding  clause,  it  is  natural 
enough,  that  in  the 'succeeding  part  of  the  verse  he  should 
pass  on  to  the  unprivileged  classes,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
generality.  That  the  people  of  France  in  general,  in  their 
several  districts,  and  the  Convention  in  particular,  at  Paris, 
have  publicly  and  solemnly  expressed  their  belief  in  the 
being,  and  their  reverence  for  the  attributes,  of  Almighty 
God  ;  and  that  they  have  acknowleged  his  benevolent  in- 
terference in  their  behalf ;  are  facts  well  known  to  those, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  recent  transactions  of  the 
rising  republic*^ 

The  preceding  extract  I  have  inserted  from  a  small  pam- 
phlet, written  by  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  entitled. 
a?i  outline  of  a  Commentary  on  Revelations  xi.  1 — 14; 
though  that  pamphlet  was  published  after  the  present  chap- 
ter, and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  work,  was  prepared  for 
publication.  The  tzuo  xvitnesses^^  says  this  writer,  who  is 
a  man  of  talents  and  learning,  '  I  apprehend  to  be  two  sym- 
bolical persons,  the  opposites  of  the  tvoman  of  the  xviith. 
chapter,  and  of  the  Wild  Beast^  which  supports  her,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  xiiith  chap,  and  in  the  7th  verse  of  the 
xith.  I  understand  them  to  mean,  the  Principles  of  Civil- 
and  Religious  Freedom,  of  genuine  Government  and  Rc- 

44  Revelatiom  Translated  and  Explained,  he.  1789,  p.  186. 

45  The  1st  and  the  8th  articles  of  the  Decree,  passed  by  the  Convciitioiv 
May  7,  1794,  are  as  follow.  '  1.  The  French  nation  acknowleges  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being-,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul — 8.  The  free- 
dmn  of  reljg-ious  worsliip  is  maintained,' 
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ligion  as  far  as  they  are  connected*^  But  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  if  the  two  witnesses  do  stand  opposed  to  the  two- 
horned  and  ten-horned  Beasts,  as  I  believe  them  to  do,  it 
follows  as  a  consequence,  that  they  must  represent  not 
simply  principles^  but  classes  of  men  actuated  by  a  certain 
set  of  principles.  The  supposition,  that  the  witnesses  are 
emblematic  merely  of  the  former  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
radical  error  into  which  this  ingenious  writer  has  fallen  ; 
and  it  has  occasioned  him,  in  my  apprehension  at  least,  to 
give  an  erroneous  explication  of  all  that  part  of  the  prophecy 
which  is  contained  between  the  beginning  of  v.  5  and  the 
end  of  V.  11. 

Against  his  interpretation  of  some  of  these  verses  I  shall 
briefly  object ;  previously  observing,  that  he  is  an  ardent 
friend  of  liberty.  In  v.  6  it  is  said,  these  have  power  to 
shut  heaven^  that  it  rain  not  in  the  days  of  their  prophecy  : 
and  have  power  over  -waters  to  turn  them  to  bloody  and  to 
smite  the  earth  -with  all  plagues^  as  often  as  they  rvill. 
Whatever  the  witnesses  may  be  supposed  to  signify,  St. 
John  is  here  plainly  and  confessedly  speaking  of  them  ;  and 
yet  the  author  of  the  Outline  of  a  Commentary  explains 
these  words  as  pointing  out  the  bad  effects  which  arise  from 
the  misconduct  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  from 
good  principles  not  being  suffered  to  operate.  Whilst  the 
prophet  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  two  witnesses,  his  com- 
mentator interprets  the  prophecy  of  their  want  of  power. 
St.  John  (according  to  our  English  version)  saj^s  in  the 
following  verse  (v.  7),  and  -when  they  shall  have  finished 
their  testimony^  the  Beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottom- 
less pit  shall  make  tvar  against  them^  and  shall  overcome 
them^  and  kill  them.  This  part  of  the  prophecy  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  conceives  to  have  recently  received  its 
complete  fulfilment  in  the  war  now  carried  on  by  the  coa- 
lesced princes  against  France,  and  in  the  effects,  injurious 
to  liberty,  which  they  have  caused  to  take  place  both  in  that 
country,  and  in  their  own  dominions.      But  this  passage  I 

46  P.  6. 
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confess  appears  to  mc  incapable  of  being  thus  explained, 
whatever  be  the  light  in  Avhich  we  view  the  two  witnesses  ; 
whether  we  regard  them  as  symbolic  of  the  Principles  of 
Civil  and  Religious  Freedom,  or  as  emblems  of  great 
bodies  of  men^  who  stand  forward  as  the  admirers  and  ad- 
vocates of  these  principles.  Surely  the  Allies  have  not 
succeeded  in  their  efforts  against  the  people  of  France  ;  nor, 
passionately  as  they  might  desire  it,  have  they  destroyed 
the  friends  of  freedom  within  the  limits  of  their  own  ter- 
ritories. This  memorable  crusade  has  likewise  been  impo- 
tent, not  only  with  respect  to  men,  but  also  with  respect  to 
principles.  Those  of  Religious,  and  those  of  Political, 
freedom,  it  has  alike  failed  of  extirpating.  Multiplied  as 
have  been  the  artifices  and  the  deceptions  of  statesmen,  and 
of  those  who  confederate  with  them  to  plunder  the  public, 
the  genuine  and  enlightened  friends  of  the  Civil  Rights  of 
mankind,  were  never,  I  am  convinced,  in  any  past  period, 
more  numerous  in  Europe.  Loud  and  vehement  as  hath 
been  the  outcry  of  the  bigotted  sons  of  corrupt  hierarchies, 
never  were  the  principles  of  toleration  better  understood  in 
the  European  world ;  nor,  since  the  first  promulgation  of 
Christianity,  if  a  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  be  ex- 
cepted, has  ampler  latitude  of  theological  inquiry,  or  a 
more  unrestricted  choice  of  religious  worship,  been  enjoy- 
ed. The  three  next  verses  also  (v.  8,  9,  and  10)  the 
graduate  of  Cambridge  has  explained,  as  relating  to  the 
war  against  France  ;  and  they  have,  he  conceives,  been 
already  in  a  great  degree  accomplised.  In  these  verses  it 
is  said  of  the  two  xvitnesses,  that  their  dead  bodies  shall  lie 
in  the  Street  of  the  great  city. — And  they  of  the  people^  and 
kindreds^  and  tongues^  and  nations^  shall  see  their  dead 
bodies.^— And  they  that  drvell  upon  the  earth  shall  rejoice 
over  them^  and  make  merry ^  and  shall  send  gifts  one  to  ano- 
ther;  because  these  txvo  prophets  tormented  them  that  divelt 
on  the  earth''^.    Like  the  eurlv  commentators  referred  to  in 


47  In  Mr,  Wakefield's  Translation  it  is:  btcauf.e  ilc-i?  tv:'j  leachers  iverc 
(z  vexftttci:  to  the  irJiaUtiUits  of  the  r.T-i'A. 
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the  last  chapter,  the  author  of  the  Outline  of  a  Commentary 
concludes,  that  the  Street  of  the  great  city  denotes  France. 
Thus  far  I  certainly  am  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  But 
his  general  interpretation  of  these  verses  appears  to  me  to 
have  lost  all  color  of  plausibility,  now  that  the  combined 
potentates  have  been  baffled  in  all  the  measures  which  they 
have  adopted  against  this  powerful  republic.  To  the  pri- 
vileged orders,  and  the  numerous  partizans  of  existing 
abuses,  an  opportunity  has  not  hitherto  been  afforded  for 
expressing  their  joy,  and  for  displaying  a  spirit  of  exulta- 
tion, on  account  of  the  successful  termination  of  the  war, 
or  the  triumphant  entrance  of  the  allied  armies  into  Paris. 
Their  prospects  indeed  are  as  dark,  as  their  designs  have 
been  nefarious.  But  let  the  student  of  the  xith  ch.  of  the 
Apocalypse  peruse  the  pamphlet  by  the  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  estimate  for  himself  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ments which  he  has  alleged. 

Against  the  authors  of  the  French  revolution  being 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  witnesses^  it  will  probably  be  ob- 
jected, that  numbers  have  acted,  in  the  course  of  it,  with 
extreme  injustice  and  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  It  may  be 
replied,  that  the  hypothesis  which  is  supported  in  the  pre- 
sent chapter  requires  not,  that  such  persons  should  be 
classed  among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied by  any  impartial  person,  that,  of  those  who  commenced 
the  French  Revolution,  and  of  those  who  have  risen  up  to 
conduct  or  to  defend  it,  a  large  proportion  have  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  been  distinguished  by  courage  and 
firmness,  by  disinterestedness,  public  spirit,  and  the  most 
iirdent  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind  ;  and 
it  may  with  reason  be  maintained,  that  they  are  worthy  of 
being  numbered  among  the  zuit7iesses^  and  ranked  among 
the  honorable  opposers  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
But  though  all  the  inhabitants  of  France  certainly  deserve 
not  the  title  of  the  ivitnesses^  they  may  all  be  employed  by 
the  Supreme  Being  to  execute  his  beneficent  purposes. 
*  What,'  says  a  recently  cited  writer,  '  was  Pleniy  the 
eighth,  who  beg'in  our  reformation?     A  monster!     What 
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were  his  motives?  The  gratification  of  his  lusts. — Are 
established  systems  of  superstition  and  tyranny  to  be  over- 
thrown by  a  few  smooth  words  of  benevolence  and  wisdom  ? 
Happy  if  they  could !  Are  the  Dragon  and  the  Beasts^ 
which  have  so  depopulated  the  earth  for  ages,  to  perish 
without  convulsion  ?  Read,  theij  have  shed  the  blood  of 
saints  and  prophets^  and  thou  hast  giveii  them  blood  to  drink^ 
for  they  are  rrorthy*^.  When  this  period  shall  arrive,  there 
will  be  much  work  to  do,  for  the  execution  of  which  the 
meek  of  the  earth  are  by  no  means  qualified"*^.'  The  same 
writer,  with  a  reference  to  France,  says  in  another  place, 
'  though,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Assyrians  and  with  Cyrus, 
the  instruments  which  he  uses,  may  not  inozv  him,  nor  mean 
to  fulfil  his  will,  yet  they  may  be  the  rod  of  bis  anger  to  ac- 
complish his  councils^°.'  In  this  point  of  view,  men  may 
be  called  the  Servants  of  God,  though  stained  with  numerous 
vices.  '  God,'  says  Mr.  Lowth,  *•  calls  Nebuchadnezzar 
his  Servant^  Jer.  xxv.  9,  and  Cyrus  his  anointed,  Isa.  xlv. 
1,  because  they  were  ordained  and  set  apart  by  God  to  be 
the  executioners  of  his  judgments  upon  those  nations,  whom 
he  had  marked  out  for  destruction^'.' 

The  powerful  and  prosperous  state,  to  which  the  wit- 
nesses are  to  attain,  the  passages  already  examined,  une- 
quivocally declare.  But  it  is  in  two  preceding  verses,  that 
their  formidable  power,  when  they  are  unjustly  attacked 
by  their  enemies,  is  most  strongly  expressed,  though  in- 
deed darkly  and  figuratively.  And  if  any  man  -will  hurt 
them^"^,  fire  proceedeth  out  of  their   mouth,  and  devoureth 


48  Rev.  xvi.  6. 

■i9  Signs  of  the  Times,  p.  6. 

50  P.  43.  Of  the  passages  referred  to  above  tlie  following  is  tlie  prin- 
cipal. O  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and  the  staff  in  their  hand  is  mine^ 
indignation.  I  ii-itt  send  him  against  an  hypocritical  nation,  and  against  the 
people  of  my  wrath  nvill  I  give  him  charge. — Jloivbeit  he  meaneth  not  so,  net' 
ther  doth  his  heart  think  so :  but  it  is  in  his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off  nations 
not  ajew.     Is.  x.  5,  6,  7. 

51  On  Is.  xiji.  3. 

52  El  TI5  uvTUi  B-iM  u^iKyio-eii,  tliat  is,  as  rendered  by  Daubuz,  •  if 
.vy  m  in  vill  Kvorg  thnn,'  or  rather,  if  any  man  design  to  nxrong  t/iem. 
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their  enemies :  and  if  any  man  will  hurt  them"^  he  must  in 
this  manner  be  killed.  These  have  power  to  shut  heaven^ 
that  it  rain  not  in  the  days  of  their  prophecy :  and  have 
poxver  over  waters  to  turn  them  to  bloody  and  to  smite  the 
earth  with  all  plagues,  as  often  as  they  will.  To  any  period, 
prior  to  their  symbolic  resurrection,  this  account  is  plainly 
inapplicable :  and  accordingly  Mede  remarks,  that  it  is  to 
be  referred,  not  to  the  whole  of  the  1260  years,  but  to  the 
conclusion  of  it,  when  the  Christian  world  is  to  be  eman- 
cipated from  the  tyranny  of  the  beast^*.  That  j^re  is  the 
symbol  of  destruction,  and  particularly  of  destruction  by 
war,  the  doctors  More  and  Lancaster  observe,  and  on  this 
point  appeal  to  Achmet  and  to  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Ac- 
cordingly Daubuz,  in  explaining  this  passage  relative  to 
the  witnesses,  says,  it  *  signifies  that  God  will  certainly 
revenge  their  cause  by  punishing  and  consuming  their  ene- 
mies.' To  the  same  purpose  St.  John  (ix.  17),  in  another 
description,  which  relates  to  the  Ottomans,  sa3's,  and  out 
of  their  mouths  issued  fire,  i.  e.  destruction.  Now  '  the 
mouth^  says  Dr.  Lancaster,  '  signifies  the  words  that  pro- 
ceed out  of  it,  which,  in  the  saci-ed  style,  are  the  same  as 
commands  and  actions,  because  they  imply  the  effects  of 
the  thoughtsss.'  Daubuz  also,  in  explaining  v.  18,  ch.  ix. 
wherej^re  is  spoken  of  as  proceeding  from  their  mouths, 
says  the  mouth  may  signify  any  of  those  means,  which  men 
employ  to  execute  their  designs.  When  therefore  St.  John 
assures  us  respecting  the  witnesses,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
ihzX.  fire  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouths,  and  devour eth  their 
enemies,  his  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  the  destruction  of 
their  enemies'^  in  war  will  result  from  the  measures  which 
the  witnesses  shall  employ. 


53  «  This  repetition  implies  the  certainty  of  God's  judg-ments  upon  tlift 
enemies  of  these  witnesses.'     Daubuz. 

54  P.  599. 

55  ♦  Thus  the  word  of  God,  or  the  v>c-rcf  that  fire cecds  out  of  fih  rnout!:,  sig-, 
nifies  sometimes  the  actions  of  God's  providence.'     Lanca-ster. 

56  And   who   are   the  enemies  of  the  independence  and  I'berties   uf 
France?     Not  nations,  but  certain  i>'i>ivii>uAt.Si. 
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These  have  poxver  to  shut  the  symbolic  heaven  that  it 
rain  not".  To  the  province  of  government  their  influence 
powerfully  extends.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  their 
preventing  the  figurative  rain  from  falling  in  this  symbolic 
heaven  P    *  The  oneirocritics,'  says  Daubuz  on  this  verse, 

*  have  explained  the  symbol  of  rain  or  dew^  of  all  manner 
of  good  things.'  And  does  not  the  prophecy,  according  to 
this  explication  of  it,  perfectly  accord  with  fact  ?  Has  not 
that  shower  '  of  all  manner  of  good  things,'  which  for- 
merly fell  in  the  symbolic  heaven  of  the  Tenth  Part  of  the 
city^  completely  ceased  ?  Since  the  people  have  taken  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  has  not  the  stream  of 
preferments  and  revenues  been  dried  up,  which  formerly 
was  wont  so  profusely  to  flow  into  the  hands  of  the  cour- 
tiers, the  ecclesiastics,  and  the  principal  nobility  ?  They 
have  also  poxver  over  xoaters  to  turn  them  to  bloody  i.  e.  says 
Mr.  Waple,  to  embroil  nations  in  war.  That  waters  signify 
nations  is  indeed  certain";  and  that  Z'/c'0<3' has  a  reference 
lo  war  and  slaughter  is  equally  plain.  Perhaps  the  wit- 
nesses who  inhabit  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  city  may  be  said 
to  do  this,  because  they  are  the  occasion  of  its  being  done  ; 
or  it  may  perhaps  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  best  mode  of 
defending  themselves,  and  of  perpetuating  their  liberties. 
And  have  poxver  to  smite  the  earth  xvith  all  plagues.,  as  often 
as  they  xuilL  Noav  the  earth.,  as  has  before  been  observed, 
and  as  Mr.  Waple  remarks  on  this  passage  in  particular,  is 

*  the  worldly  and  antichristian  part  of  it.' 

The  anonymous  author,  who  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  wrote  a  Dissertation  to  prove  France  to  be 
the  Tenth  Part  of  the  symbolic  city.,  after  observing,  that 
there  will  be  '  efl"ects  big  with  destruction  to  every  Secular 
Power,  that  attempts  the  extirpation  of  the  witnesses ;' 
says,  there  is  extraordinary  *  power  assigned  the  witnesses 


57  It  is  plain,  says  Daubuz,  •  that  this  is  meant  of  another  kind  of 
calamity,  besides  that  of  natural  droug-ht, — Uic  words  being'  to  be  ttik(  '■ 
svmbolicully.' 

58  On  this  symbol  see  note  22  in  p.  48 
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in  the  eleventh  chapter ;  nothing  ol  which  has  yet  been 
observed  to  turn  up  in  their  history,  that  I  know  of ;  and 
therefore  is  most  probably  reserved  for  the  times  of  this 
GRAND  revolution".*  And  he  appeals,  in  proof  of  this, 
to  those  two  very  remarkable  Verses,  of  which  an  illustra* 
lion  has  just  been  attempted. 

Should  it  be  conceded,  that  the  French  as  d  nation  ar6 
in  an  eminent  degree  criminal,  which  I  certainly  am  not 
disposed  to  grant,  still  it  will  npt  therefore  follow,  that  their 
efforts  may  not,  for  a  very  considerable  period  of  time,  be 
attended  with  signal  success,  *  That  the  wicked  are  always 
punished  for  their  crimes  in  this  world,  is  a  doctrine  con* 
tradicted  by  revelation,  and  the  testimony  of  all  ages. 
Providence  is  always  equitable  and  just,  but  our  views  of  it 
are  too  limited  and  partial,  to  enable  us  to  reason  justly 
concerning  the  methods  of  its  procedure.  Sacred  ahd  pro- 
fane history  afford  many  instances  of  rude  and  barbarous 
nations,  being  raised  up  by  the  Almighty,  to  serve  as  a 
scourge  in  his  hand  for  chastising  others,  who,  having  been 
favoured  with  the  knowlege  of  the  true  God  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  revealed  religion,  had  abused  these  privileges 
by  vicious  and  immoral  practices.  The  Israelites  were 
often  subdued,  and  their  kingdom  at  last  brought  to  ruin, 
by  their  idolatrous  neighbours.  And  when  the  Christian 
church  was  mostly  confined  within  the  bounds  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  that  large  and  mighty  body,  which  for  ages 
had  been  strong  as  iron,  was  at  last  overwhelmed  and  broken 
in  pieces,  by  a- people  nursed  in  savage  manners  and  brutal 
ignorance**'^' 

The  contents  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  chapters 
being  too  bulky  for  recapitulation,  I  shall  conclude  the 
subject,  by  recalling  the  reader  to  a  very  few  points  upon 
which  the  whole  matter  turns.  Since  we  have  not  only 
seen,  that  the  witnesses  are  those  rvho  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  against  errors  and  corruptions ;  but  have  moreover 

59  P.  26. 

60  Miln's  Disc,  ut  supra,  p.  24f 
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collected  from  those  whose  authority  stands  highest  upon 
the  subject,  that  the  death  (v.  7)  and  the  resurrection  (v. 
11)  of  the  witnesses,  that  their  hearing  of  a  great  voice 
from  heaven  (v.  12),  that  their  ascent  to  heaven  (v.  12), 
and  that  the  great  earthquake  which  was  to  take  place  in 
the  Tenth  Part  of  the  city  (v.  13),  are  all  decidedly  politi- 
cjd  symbols ;  it  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  interpret 
the  prophecy  as  applying  to  some  political  event.  Not  to 
mention  that  the  time^  when  the  French  Revolution  hap- 
pened, perfectly  agrees  with  all  the  intimations,  which  St. 
John  has  afforded  us  relative  to  the  period  of  its  fulfilment ; 
not  to  mention  that  France  was  the  country  which  arose  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Western  empire  the  Tenth  in 
order ;  not  to  mention  that  it  has  a  well-founded  claim  to 
distinction,  from  its  extent,  importance,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  sufferings  both  of  a  religious  and  a  political  nature 
which  its  inhabitants  have  endured ;  it  may  safely  be  asked, 
if  the  prophecy  must  be  politically  interpreted,  where  is 
the  countr}^  in  Europe,  excepting  France,  to  which  we  can 
turn  our  eye,  in  order  to  discover  the  occurrences  which- 
correspond  to  it  ;  and  particularly  the  abolition  of  titles 
which  is  predicted,  the  overthrow  of  ecclesiastical  usurpa- 
tion which  is  plainly  included,  and  the  invitation  which  it 
is  foretold  should  be  given  to  men  to  assume  a  share  in  the 
government  ? 

I  shall  only  add,  that  those  persons,  who  shall  still  con- 
ceive, notwithstanding  all  which  has  been  advanced,  that 
the  prophetic  narrative  of  the  witnesses  is  incapable  of 
being  applied  at  all  to  those,  who  have  recently  stood  for- 
ward against  civil  and  against  spiritual  despotism  in  France, 
are  not  obliged  on  that  account  to  conclude,  that  the  pre- 
diction of  the  symbolic  earthquake  in  the  13th  v.^'  which 
follows  the  account  of  the  witnesses,  received  not  its  ful- 
filment in  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution.     For  it 

61  To  illusti'ate  this  and  the  two  verses  most  closely  connected  Avitli  it 
(v.  11,  12),  has  been  my  principal  care  ;  wliilst  it  has  been  deemed  suHi-' 
'•/lent  incidentally  to  remark  on  the  eight  antecedent  verses. 
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may  be  plausibly  argued,  as  Vitringa  and  other  commen- 
tators have  shewn,  that  the  latter  most  striking  verse  was 
not  to  be  accomplished  at  the  same  time  with  most  of  the 
former  verses,  but  by  different  persons  and  at  a  different 
period. 

Probably  some  of  my  readers  may  expect,  that,  before 
I  terminate  this  chapter,  I  should  notice  the  exact  corres- 
pondency of  666,  the  number  of  one  of  the  Beasts  described 
in  ch.  xiii.  to  LuDovicus,  the  ordinary  name  of  the  French 
Kings'^\  Now  those  who  admit  the  number  666  to  denote 
the  name  of  Ludovicus,  must,  I  conceive,  of  course  apply 
it  to  the  Secular  Beast^  who  is  first  mentioned  in  that  chap- 
ter, and,  of  the  two,  sustains  the  jnost  important  character. 
That  masterly  expositor,  Daubuz,  does  indeed  lay  it  down 
as  a  remark  of  general  application,  '  that  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  mentions  the  Beast  by  itself,  it  is  to  be  vmderstood 
of  that  great  Beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  that  is, 
the  Secular  Poxvers  within  the  precincts  of  the  corrupted 
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O  and  S  are  not  numeral  letters,  and  therefore  of  course  not  taken  into 
the  account.  '  It  may  be  asked,'  says  Mr.  Bicheno,  '  why  is  the  Latin 
language  referred  to  rather  than  either  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  or 
French  ?  For  these  reasons.  At  the  time  this  prediction  was  given,  the 
Latin  was  the  most  general  language  in  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  after  the 
empire  was  divided,  it  became  the  universal  language  in  the  Western  part, 
where  the  scene  of  St.  John's  vision  chiefly  lay.  It  is  also  the  language 
used  in  all  the  services  of  that  church  which  this  Beast  was  to  support; 
and  thus  the  names  of  the  French  kings  have  been  written  in  their  com- 
munications to  the  pope,  in  public  inscriptions,  and  on  coins.'  S)p;Tis  o^ 
aIic  Times,  2d.  ed.  p.  o\. 
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church ;  not  the  less  beast  with  two  horns,  which  is  describ- 
ed and  said  to  be  the  False  Prophe^^J' 

The  words  of  St.  John,  which  I  am  now  to  cite,  con- 
stitute the  conclusion  of  the  xiiith  chapter,  a  chapter  appro- 
priated to  the  delineation  of  these  two  symbolic  Beasts. 
Here  is  Wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  understanding  count 
the  number  of  the  Beast:  /or  it  is  the  number  of  a  man; 
and  his  number  is  six  hundred  three  score  and  six,  '  It  is 
not,'  says  bp.  Newton,  ^  a  vain  and  ridiculous  attempt,  to 
search  into  this  mystery,  but  on  the  contrary  is  recom- 
mended to  us  upon  the  authority  of  an  apostle. — It  was  a 
method  practised  among  the  ancients  to  denote  names  by 
numbers  ;'  and  '  it  hath  been  the  usual  method  in  all  God's 
dispensations  for  the  holy  Spirit  to  accommodate  his  ex- 
pressions to  the  customs,  fashions,  and  manners  of  the 
several  ages^.' 

*  It  has  been  observed,'  says  Dr.  Gill  in  his  Exposition, 
*  that  the  numeral  letters  in  Ludovicus  or  Lewis,  which  is  a 
common  name  of  the  French  king,  and  is  the  name  of  the 
present  French  king,  make  up  this  same  number  ;  and  may 
denote  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  which  will  quickly 

follow  THE  DOWNFALX.  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  FrANCE  Undef 

a  king  of  this  name ;  and  the  rather  since  this  was  the 
last  of  the  Ten  Kingdoms  that  was  set  up,  and  in  which 
the  primitive  Beast  subsists,  and  the  only  one  that  has  not 
yet  been  conquered,  or  in  which  a  revolution  has  not 
been  made ;  and  since  this  is  the  Tenth  Fart  of  the  city, 
which  shall  fall  a  little  before  the  third  woe  comes  on*^. 
The  earliest  commentator,  whom  I  have  myself  consulted, 
who  notices  the  agreement  of  Ludovicus  with  666,  is  Vi- 
tringa,  the  second  edition  of  whose  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse  was  printed  in  1719.  For  the  grounds  of  this 
application  of  the  prophecy  he  refers  the  reader  to  the  ela- 


63  P.  r04-  64  Vol.  IIJ.p.  231. 

65  Vol.  V.  p.  584,  4to.  That  a  Revolution  in  France  was  foretold  in 
the  xith  ch.  the  doctor,  in  a  former  part  of  his  Expos,  (p.  553)i  more  di- 
VPPtly  st3,tes. 
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borate  performance  of  an  anonymous  writer,  whom  he  stiles 
most  learned.  This  mode  of  calculating  the  number  of  the 
Beast  occurs  also  in  Wolfius,  in  his  Cnrce  Philologicce  et 
Criticce^  printed  in  1741  ;  and  in  the  Gnomon  Novi  Testa- 
mentt  of  Bengelius,  which  was  published  in  the  succeeding 
year.  On  this  point  Wolfius  refers  the  reader  to  Kleschius, 
who  has  probably  treated  fully  upon  it,  and  whose  senti- 
ments I  apprehend  to  have  been  published  in  1705.  Kles- 
chius, in  corroboration  of  what  he  advanced,  had  also 
pointed  out  another  striking  coincidence.  Three  Lilies  are 
the  established  symbol  of  the  French  monarch  ;  and  n'^vmv^ 
which  in  Hebrew  signifies  Lilies,  does  amount,  with  per- 
fect exactness,  to  the  number  666^^ 

But  notwithstanding  that  this  method  of  explaining  the 
number  of  the  Beast  was  noticed  so  long  ago  by  Kleschius 
and  Wolfius,  by  Bengelius  and  Vitringa  ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  recent  events,  and  particularly  the 
execution  of  the  late  king,  have  stamped  upon  the  inter- 
pretation an  additional  degree  of  credibility ;  yet,  I  con- 
fess, neither  this,  nor  any  other  mode  of  calculating  this 
number,  which  I  have  seen,  carries  conviction  to  my  mind. 

Those,  however,  who  conclude  Ludovicus  to  be  intended, 
will,  I  apprehend,  take  the  strongest  ground,  if  they  argue 
thus.  By  embracing  this  opinion,  we  do  not  contend,  that 
the  Beast  is  exclusively  to  be  understood  of  the  French 
Kings.  In  the  general  description  of  the  ten-horned  Beast, 
the  conduct  of  the  other  Jiorns  is  doubtless  alluded  to.  But 
as  the  witnesses  against  antichristian  abuses,  who  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  France,  are  particulary  dis- 
tinguished for  their  numbers,  their  perseverance,  and  the 

66 - Shin  stands  for  300 

Van  6 

Shin  300 

Nun  50 

Jod  10 

666 
From  the  computa'don  Me^ri  finul  i"^  excluded,  being-  no  numeral. 
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great  evils  they  have  suffered;  and  are  deservedly  selected 
in  the  xith  chapter  to  be  as  it  were  specimens  of  other  wit- 
nesses, who  have  been  scattered  in  other  countries,  more 
sparingly,  and  at  longer  intervals  of  time  :  so  in  like  man- 
ner, the  Ludov'icz,  who  have  persecuted  them,  are  more 
remarkable  than  any  other  Horn  of  the  European  Beast  for 
their  power,  their  cruelty%  and  their  number  ;  and  there- 
fore they  are,  with  propriety,  chosen  as  apt  representatives 
of  the  whole  tribe  of  antichristian  monarchs  who  are  esta- 
blished in  Europe.  If  Antiochus  in  Daniel,  as  the  pro- 
testant  commentators  unite  to  maintain,  be  typical  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  in  general ;  may  not  the  succession  of  the 
Ludovici  be  alluded  to  with  a  degree  of  appositeness  not 
inferior,  as  affording  a  genuine  sample  of  the  ordinary  con- 
duct, observed  by  the  sceptered  tyrants  of  modern  Europe  ? 
We  are  expressly  told,  that  it  is  the  nmnber  of  a  man.  Now 
in  what  territory  of  the  European  world,  it  may  be  asked, 
or  in  what  period  of  modern  history,  for  in  these  respects 
our  inquiry  is  limited,  shall  we  find  any  man,  who  has  exer- 
cised tyi-anny,  in  a  more  pernicious  and  execrable  manner, 
than  Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XI V^.^"?  But  the  name  of  the 
Beast  may  be  conceived  to  refer  not  so  much  to  any  one  or 
two  men  in  particular,  as  to  the  French  monarchs  in  gene- 


.67  '  Ttiere  is  no  royal  family  in  Europe  wliich  has  slicd,  in  the  support  of 
popery,  half  the  blood  which  the  Cajxtts  have.'  Signs  of  the  Times,  by  Mr. 
Bicheno,  j^  28.  'Who,'  says  he  (p.  11),  have  been  «  sucli  enemies  to 
the  truth  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  ?  Their  tyranny  has  been 
the  scourge  of  prance,  of  Europe,  ajid  the  world.' 

68  France  he  irapoverislied  by  profusion  ;  Europe  he  embroiled  in  per- 
petual war.  This,  an  evil  dreadful  at  all  times,  was  by  him  conducteci. 
with  unaccustomed  barbarity.  Twice  did  because  the  Palatinate  to  be  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  From  the  battlements  of  his  castle  at  Man- 
iicim,  as  Voltaire  informs  us,  tlve  elector  Palatine  could  beliold  two  cities 
and  twenty-five  villages  in  flames.  Multitudes  of  eitlier  sex  and  of  every 
age  fled  with  precipitancy,  amid  the  seventy  of  winter,  either  wandering- 
about  in  the  fields  destitute  of  food,  or  taking  shelter  in  the  neighboring 
countries.  He  it  was  who  caused  the  most  exquisite  tortures  to  be  inflict- 
ed on  many  of  the  protestants  ;  and,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  drove  800,000  of  them  out  of  France.  But  to  recount  the  enor- 
mities of  Louis  XIV.  would  require  a  volume  of  tlie  amplest  size. 
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ral  i  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy'59  and  its  attendant  hierarchy  was  called  Clovis, 

69  It  perhaps  is  not  generally  known,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Clotaire,  son 
of  Clovis,  the  territories  of  the  French  monai-chy  were  far  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  modern  France.  See  the  Dissertation  of  M.  de  Fonce- 
magne,  in  tlie  Memoires  de  l'Acade7nie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  VIII.  p.  506 — 
528.  About  the  year  532,  this  monarchy  was  estabhshed  in  its  greatest 
extent,  and  so  as  to  bid  defiance  to  hostile  attack  ;  for,  in  this  year,  the 
extensive  dominioHs  of  the  rival  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  were  an- 
nexed by  conquest  to  those  of  the  Franks,  and  four  years  afterwai'ds  the 
independence  and  legal  authority  of  the  monarchy  tliey  had  erected  were 
acknowleged  by  Justinian,  and  a  friendly  treaty  was  concluded  between 
tliat  powerfid  emperor  and  the  victorious  sons  of  Clovis.  See  Gibbon's 
Decl.  and  Fall  of  the  R.  E.  vol.  VI.  p.  324,  339.  Ppssibly  it  may  be  thought 
remarkable  by  some,  that  exactly  1260  years  intervene  between  the  year 
532,  the  sra  of  the  aggrandisement  and  firm  establishment  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  the  year  1792,  the  sera  of  its  complete,  and,  as  many  are. 
jnclined  to  believe,  final,  subversion.  And  some  perhaps  will  be  disposed 
to  add,  that  this  monarchy  was  as  much  distinguished  by  the  rapidity  of 
its  rise,  as  it  has  been  remarkable  for  the  suddenness  of  its  fall.  The 
narrow  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Clovis,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
his  father,  were,  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  ♦  confined  tr»  the  island  of  the  Bata- 
vians,  with  the  ancient  dioceses  of  Toiu-nay  and  Arras ;  and  at  the  bap- 
tism of  Clovis,  the  number  of  his  wari'iors  could  not  exceed  five  thousand. 
-—When  he  first  took  the  field,  he  had  neither  gold  nor  silver  in  his  cof- 
fers, nor  wine  and  corn  in  his  magazines,'  vol.  VI.  p.  310.  Yet  this  prince, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  45,  reigned  over  terri- 
tories of  vast  extent,  and  was  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths,  the  Alemanni, 
and  the  Burgundians. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  first  of  the  Ludo- 
vici,  who  in  several  respects  resembles  the  emperor  Constantine,  wiiich 
tan  exempt  him  from  the  ignominy  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  long 
line  of  anticliristian  princes,  the  abettors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  t3rann}-. 
•  His  ambitious  reign,'  says  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  '  was  a  perpetual  violation  of  moral  and  Chris- 
tian duties  ;  his  hands  were  stained  with  blood,  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war  ;  and,  as  soon  as  Clovis  had  dismissed  a  synod  of  the  Galilean  church, 
he  calmly  assassinated  all  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian  race,'  vol.  VI. 
p.  320.  But  he  was  a  cliampion  of  oithodoxy  aiwi  a  liberal  benefactor  of 
the  clergy;  mid  these  traits  of  char.icter,  m  the  opinion  of  some  bigots, 
are  capable  of  washing  away  every  sin.  Clovis,  says  Baronkis,  was  rex 
j^lorioSiS  memorix  and  religiosissinr.is  princeps ;  aud  the  cardinal  declares, 
that  he  defeated  the   Alemaiini  by  the  assistance  of  Clu'ist,  and  that  the 
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Louis,  or  Ludovicus,  and  that  these  words,  differently  as 
they  sound,  are  only  variations  of  the  same  name^^. 

Of  what  is  ascribed  in  ch.  xiii.  to  the  Ten  Horns  in 
general,  may  not  much  be  applied,  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness, to  the  Gallic  horn  in  particular  ?  Have  not  his 
subjects,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  ivorshipped'"  this  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Ten  Horns,  by  bending  to  him  with  the 
most  servile  homage  ?  Have  they  not  exclaimed  as  with 
one  voice,  and  particularly  the  panegyrists  of  Louis  XIV« 
xuho  is  Hie  unto  him^  who  is  able  to  make  war  with  hi?n  ? 
Did  he  not  assume  a  loftier  tone  than  ordinary,  and  open 
his  mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God?  Was  not  TpoyN&r  given 
unto  him  to  makervar  xvith  the  saints.^  and  to  overcome  them? 
And  does  not  the  fate  of  the  last  prince^*,  who  bore  this 
name,  correspond  with  the  memorable  words  of  the  pro- 
phet? Was  he  not  led  into  captivity,  and  afterwards  killed 
xvith  the  sword? 

vial  of  oil,  with  wliich  he  was  anointed  at  tlie  epoch  of  his  baptism  and 
in  the  catliedi-al  of  Rheims,  was  brought  from  heaven  in  the  mouth  of  a 
dove. 

70  This  is  proved  in  the  Memoirs  de  I' Academic  des  Inscriptions  (torn. 
XX.  p.  68).  Accordingly  Mezeray  thus  commences  his  historic  account 
of  the  fovmder  of  the  French  monarch}',  Clovis  ou  Louis,  car  c'est  le  viesinc 
noni,  Stc. 

71  See  ch.  xiii.  v.  4 — 10. 

72  '  There  seems,'  says  an  explainer  of  the  Apocahpse,  •  to  be  a  par- 
ticular denunciation  against  the  family  of  Boui'bon  in  the  second  Com- 
mand, where  God  threatens  to  punish  idolaters  even  to  the  Third  and 
Fourth  generation.  This  was  at  fu'St  threatened  against  apostate  Israelites, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  being  instructed  in  tlic  true  religion.  And  if 
we  shall  read  the  history  of  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  we 
shall  find  this  threatening  never  failed  to  be  executed. — New  it  is  very 
observable,  that  the  present  king  of  France  is  the  tliird  from  Henry  tlie 
4tli,  who  was  a  protestant,  and  changed  his  religion,  for  no  other  reason, 
but  that  tliereby  he  might  establish  himself  and  his  posterity  upi^ji  the 
throne  of  Franco.'  Taylor's  Ess.  on  Some  Important  Parts  of  the  Rev, 
1770,  p.  144. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  CHAPTER  OF  THE 
APOCALYPSE* 

HAVING  remarked  on  several  parts  of  the  xith 
chapter,  I  shall  briefly  notice  its  conclusion:  having  hi- 
therto confined  the  attention  of  the  reader  principally  to 
France,  I  shall  lead  him  to  take  a  view  of  the  general  tenor 
of  the  events,  which  are  likely  to  happen  in  some  surround- 
ing covintries,  or  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  :  having 
expatiated  on  a  prediction,  which  is  regarded  as  applicable 
to  the  French  revolution,  I  shall  touch  on  some  collateral 
topics  ;  and,  through  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  work^ 
shall  consider  some  both  of  the  more  near  and  more  distant 
consequences,  which  may  probably  result  from  that  revo- 
lution, or  be  promoted  by  it* 

The  close  of  the  xith  chapter  contains  a  bf  ief  account  of 
the  seventh  trumpet.  With  respect  to  the  seven  trumpets 
in  general,  it  is  observed  by  Mede  and  Vitringa,  that  they 
denounce  that  succession  of  judgments  by  which  the  Ro- 
man Empire  was  to  be  destroyed'.  Now  the  reader  is  to 
remember  what  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  Ro- 
man empire,  in  the  view  of  prophecy,  '  for  the  convenience 
of  the  prophetic  calculations,  is  considered  as  subsisting, 
though  in  a  new  form,  under  the  Ten  Kings,  among  whom 
it  was  to  be  divided*.'  Thus  the  four  first  trumpets  were 
fulfilled  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  whilst  the 
three  last,  which  are  likewise  called  woes^  belong  to  that 
empire,  in  its  present  form,  as  parcelled  out  into  a  number 
of  separate  and  independent  states. 

On  the  two  first  woes  a  few  extracts  shall  be  given.  As 
the  prophetic   description  of  them  run   to  a  considerable 

■'  '  -  ■• ' 

1  See  Vitringa,  p.  236.  2  Hurd,  vol.  II-  p.  191. 
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length,  and  as  they  are  both  fulfilled,  it  is  to  be  expected, 
that,  in  the  application  of  them,  there  should  be  little  dis- 
agreement among  the  commentators.  Accordingly  we  have 
their  general  testimony  to  assure  us,  that  the  Saracens  were 
the  first  ivoe.  This  was  conceived  to  be  undoubted  by  Sir 
I.  Newton,  by  Mede  and  More,  by  bishops  Newton  and 
Hallifax,  by  Pyle,  Whiston,  and  Jurieu,  by  Goodwin,  Wa- 
ple,  and  Fleming,  by  Cressener,  Lowman,  and  Daubuz. 
In  the  account  of  this  woe,  which  occupies  the  eleven  first 
verses  of  ch.  ix,  one  symbol  occurs,  so  curious  and  so  ap- 
propriate, as  to  induce  me  to  take  particular  notice  of  it. 
The  Saracens,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophet, 
are  denominated  locusts.     '  Locusts,'  says  Dr.  Lancaster^, 

*  fly  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  as  that  they  form  a  great 
cloud  and  darken  the  sky,  and  then  falling  upon  the  earth, 
make  a  most  terrible  havoc  of  all  the  fruits  thereof;  and 
•so  are  a  proper  symbol  to  signify  an  army  of  enemies  com- 
ing in  vast  multitudes  to  make  an  excursion,  in  order  to 
plunder  and  destroy  a  country :  and  therefore  very  properly 
represent  here  the  Arabians  or  Saracens,  who  were  always 
professed  robbers,  and  made  prodigious  incursions  upon 
the  Roman  empire  particularly,  as  well  as  towards  the  In- 
dies :  making,  wherever  they  came,  most  furious  depreda- 
tions.' It  is  said  in  v.  9,  that  the  s^und  of  their  xvings  rvas 
as  the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses  runiiing  to  buttle  ; 

*  and  Pliny  affirms,  that  they  fly  Avith  so  great  a  noise  of 
their  wings,  that  they  may  be  taken  for  birds.  Tht'ir  xving-s^ 
and  the  sound  of  their  xvings^  denote  the  swiftness,'  with 
which  the  Arabians  atchieved  their  conquests*.  '  To  shew 
their  great  rapidity,'  says  Dr.  Lancaster,  '  it  will  be  suffi~ 
cient  to  observe,  that  in  the  reign  of  Omar,  the  second 
caliph  after  Mahomet,  these  locusts  had  made  such  a  sur- 
prising progress,  (though  his  reign  was  only  about  ten 
years  and  an  half)  that  they  became  masters  of  36,000 
towns,  villages,  and  castles,  in  Syria,  ChiUdea,  Mesopota- 

;>  In  his  Abridgment  of  Daubuz  4  Bp.  Xcwton 
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'mla,  Persia,  and  Egypt ;  and  carried  on  their  conquests  as 
far  as  Tripoli  of  Barbary.  And  this  is  observed  by  Khon- 
demir^'     In  v.  5,  it  is  declared,  that  nnen  should  be  tor- 
mented by  them  five  months;  and  again  in  v.  10,  that  their 
power  xvas  not  to  hurt  men  Jive  months.     This,  says  bishop 
Newton,  '  is  said  without  doubt  in  conformity  to  the  type  ; 
for  locusts  are  obsei"ved  to  live  about  jive  months^  that  is 
from  April  to  September :'  and,  in  proof  of  this,  the  pre- 
late appeals  to  Bochart  and  to  Pliny.    Now,  says  the  bp.  of 
Bristol,  '  if  these  months  be  taken  for  prophetic  months  or 
150  years,  it  was  within  that  space  of  time  that  the  Sara- 
cens made  their  principal  conquests.     Their  empire  might 
subsist  much  longer,  but  their  power  of  hurting  and  tor^ 
nienting    men    was    exerted    chiefly   within   that   period. 
Read  the   history   of   the    Saracens,    and    you  will    find 
that  their  greatest  exploits  were  performed,  their  great- 
est conquests  were  made,   between  the    year  612,  when 
Mohammed — began  publicly  to  teach  and  propagate  his 
imposture,  and  the  year  762,  when  the   caliph  Almansor 
built  Bagdad,  to  fix  there  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  called 
lithe  City  of  Peace.     Syria,  Persia,  India,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Asia;  Egypt  and  the  greatest  part  of  Africa ;  Spain 
and  some  parts  of  Europe,  were  all  subdued  in  the  inter- 
mediate time.     But  when  the  caliphs,  who  before  had  re- 
moved from  place  to  place,  fixed  their  habitation  at  Bagdad, 
then  the  Saracens  ceased  from  their  incursions  and  ravages 
like  locusts,  and  became  a  settled,  nation  ;  then  they  made 
no  more  such  rapid  and  amazing  conquests  as  before,  but 
only  engaged  in  common  and  ordinary  wars  like  other  na- 
tions ;  then  their  power  and  glory  began  to  decline,  and  their 
empire  by  little  and  little  to  moulder  away.' 

The  second  woe*^  consisted  of  the  wars  and  conquests  of 
the  Turks  and  Ottomans,  which  have  fallen  with  so  severe 
a  weight  on  the  corrupt  inhabitants  of  Christendom''.    This 


5  Herbelot,  tit,  Omar.  6  It  is  described  in  ch.  i.K.  v.  11 — 21. 

7  To  be  convinced  tliat  it  is  a  woe  with  a  reference  to  them,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  inspect  it.  After  describing-  it,  St.^  John  says  (v.  20,  21), 
And  the  rest  of  the  men,  -which  luere  not  killed  by  thexe  plagues,  yet  repented  no( 
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is  the  general  opinion  ot  commentators  ;  the  opinion  of  atl 
those  whom  I  have  named  as  harmonising  in  their  explica- 
tion of  the  first  woe.     But  I  shall  quote  only  from  one  of 
them,    and  from  his  abbreviator,    Dr.   Lancaster.     Four 
angelsy  the  messengers  of  the  divine  wrath,  are  represented 
as  being  bound  in  the  great  river  Euphrates^  and  afterwards 
loosed^  that  they  might  slay  the  third  part  of  men.     The 
four  angels^  says  Daubuz,  are  the  Ottomans,  and  particu- 
larly   refer  to    Ortogrul  the    third,    with  his    three   sons, 
Condoz,  Sarubani,  and  Othman,  who  first  passed  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  inighty  power  of 
the  Ottomans.     The  beginnings  of  that  power  were,  ob- 
serves this  learned  writer,  *  no  less  wonderful  than  those 
of  the  Saracens.'     *  By  their  being  loosed^  I  am  now  quot- 
ing from  Dr.  Lancaster,  *  they  were  permitted  to  break  into 
Christendom  by  their  passing  the  Euphrates.     And  there- 
fore the  part  of  Christendom,  which  was  to  suffer  by  them, 
must  be  that  which  lay  next  to  that  barrier,  being  as  it  were 
guarded  by  it.     The  Eastern  empire  therefore  is  here  in- 
tended, which  both  had  the  name,  and  kept  up  the  preten- 
sions, of  the  ancient  Roman  empire,  which  was  the  third 
part  of  the  known  world,  wherein  the  Christian  religion 
was  planted.     And  in  this  empire,  which  was  the  third  or 
chief  part  of  Christendom,  were  the  men  to  be  slain  ;  that 
is,  deprived  of  their  political  life  and  government. — Ac- 
cordingly this  event  was  brought  about  by  Mahomet  IL 
who  by  taking   Constantinople,  A.   D.   1453,  and  by   his 


qf  the  Huorks  of  their  hands,  that  they  should  iwt  luorship  devils,  and  idols  of 
gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  stone,  and  of  imod : — neither  repented  they  of 
their  murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries,  nor  of  their  fornicati-on  nor  of  their  thefts. 
'  Notwithstanding  tliat  dreadful  woe,  afflicting  the  Eastern  Cln-istians,' 
which  the  prophet  here  describes,  • }  ct,'  says  Daiibuz,  '  the  Western  did 
still  continue  in  their  idolatry,  and  took  no  notice  of  those  dreadfid  warn- 
ings of  God,'  Tj*  a'aifiovitty  the  word  translated  devils.  Dr.  More  observes, 
is  to  be  '  understood  of  giving  rehglous  worship  to  daemons,  that  is  to  say, 
lo  the  souls  of  men  deceased.'  Myst.  of  Iniq.  p.  389-  See  this  proved  at 
large  in  Medc,  p.  783.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  worship  of 
images,  at  the  period  of  the  Ottoman  conqttosts,  was  every  where  pre- 
valent. 
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conquest  of  the  empire  of  Trebizond,  A.  D.  1460  ruined 
all  the  power  of  the  Eastern  empire,  in  all  the  parts  thereof, 
and  this  so  effectually,  that  not  one  monarchy  of  those 
Christian  princes  which  formerly  possessed  it  was  excepted 
from  this  common  disaster ;  the  Ottomans  having  gained, 
and  still  enjoying,  all  the  dominions  of  the  Eastern  Csesars.' 

In  order  to  apply  the  symbols  of  the  first  and  second  woe 
to  the  several  events  and  particulars  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  predict,  it  is  obvious,  that  an  exact  acquaintance 
with  history  is  indispensably  necessary.  Some  observations 
of  bp.  Hurd  may  be  here  pertinently  alleged.  '  That  the 
argument  from  Prophecies  should  not  convince  those,  who 
have  not  considered  the  occasion  and  design  of  them,  the 
purposes  they  were  intended  to  serve,  and  therefore  the 
degree  of  light  and  clearness,  with  which  it  was  proper 
they  should  be  given ;  who  have  not  studied  the  language 
in  which  these  prophecies  are  conveyed,  the  state  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  delivered,  the  manners,  the  cus- 
toms, the  opinions  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed ; 
above  all,  who  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  acquire  a  very 
exact  and  extensive  knowlege  of  history,  and  so  are  not 
qualified  to  judge  how  far  they  have  been  accomplished ; 
that  to  such  persons  as  these,  I  say,  the  argument  from 
prophecy  should  not  appear  to  have  all  that  evidence  which 
believers  ascribe  to  it,  is  very  likely  j  but  then  this  efltct 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  from  their  knowlege,  but  their 
ignorance,  not  from  their  seeing  too  clearly^  but  from  their 
not  seeing  at  all^  or  but  imperfectly,  into  the  merits  of  this 
argument.  And  for  those  who  have  searched  deepest,  and 
inquired  with  most  care,  into  this  kind  of  evidence,  they 
depose  unanimously  in  its  favor,  and  profess  themselves 
to  have  received  conviction  from  it^.' 

Whilst  in  V.  13  of  ch.  xi.  it  is  foretold,  that  there  would 
be  a  Revolution  in  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  citij^  and  an  aboli- 
tion of  names  or  titles  ;  it  is  solemnly  proclaimed  in  the 
following  verse,  that  the  second  xvoe  is  past ;  and^  behold^ 

8  SeriD.  preached  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  vol.  II.  p.  74. 
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the  third  ivoe  cometh  qidckhj.  In  the  three  following  verses 
the  prophet  touches  on  the  happy  changes  which  shall  arise 
in  consequence  of  that  third  woe,  or  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet ;  and  in  v.  18  it  is  added,  that  when  the 
wrath  of  God  is  come,  he  will  destroy  them  -which  destroy 
the  earth.  Now  those,  who  reflect  that  a  Great  Earth- 
quake, to  use  the  word  in  its  figurative  import,  has  recently 
shaken  the  European  continent,  and  who  believe  that  titles 
have  already  been  abolished  in  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  sym- 
bolic city^  will  be  natui-ally  solicitous  to  inquire,  what  are 
the  subsequent  events,  which  are  to  be  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  last  of  the  woes  and  of  the  trumpets,  and  to  what 
class  of  persons  those  belong,  whom  the  unerring  voice  of 
prophecy  has  denounced  as  the  destroyers  of  the  earth. 

To  those  who  are  actuated  by  this  solicitude  I  observe, 
that  as  each  of  the  six  preceding  trumpets  foretold  a  mighty 
war',  which  was  to  be  followed  by  some  important  event ; 
so  also  does  the  seventh;  and  to  their  attention  I  recom- 
mend the  observations  of  the  following  commentators,  on 
the  effect  which  is  to  be  produced  by  this  most  memorable 
of  the  trumpets.  The  events  it  foretells,  they  unite  in 
asserting,  belong  to  the  Western  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, or  the  dominions  of  the  ten-horned  Beast.  *  The 
third  woe,'  says  bp.  Newton,  '  is  the  ruin  and  downfal  of 
the  antichrlstian  kingdom.'  It  does,  says  Mede,  destroy 
the  kingdom  of  the  Beast'°.  '  The  sole  object  of  the  third 
woe,'  declares  Dr.  Cressener,  '  is  the  party  of  the  Beast  ; 
and  it  ends  with  the  ruin  of  that  party".'  That  it  brings  on 
the  total  ruin  of  the  Antichristian  power,  is  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Pyle.  The  object  of  the  third  woe  or  seventh 
trumpet,  says  Mr.  Durham,  is  '  the  executing  of  God's 
vengeance  upon  Antichrist  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Beast ; 
the  destroying  of  them  that  formerly  destroyed  the  earth.' 

9  Employed  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  tlie  proclamation  of  war,  the 
trmnpet  is  a  natural  emblem  of  the  latter,  , 

10  P.  587,  591. 

11  Judgm.  on  the  Rom.  Ch.  p.  245. 
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'  The  seventh  trumpet,'  says  Daubuz,  *  is  to  have  a  mix- 
ture of  woe  for  the  corrupted  Christians,  and  Joy  to  the 
just,  who  are  to  be  retrieved  from  that  tyranny  they  have 
groaned  under.'  It  *  will  contain  a  Great  Revolution,  with 
amazing  circumstances  of  suddenness  and  terror".'  But 
to  multiply  citations  is  needless.  This  is  not  a  matter  that 
rests  upon  the  opinion  of  commentators.  No  attentive 
reader  can  peruse  the  account  of  the  seventh  trumpet, 
without  perceiving  that  this  is  the  period,  in  which  all  de- 
spotic rule  shall  be  abolished. 

What  words  can  be  plainer  and  more  decisive  than  those 
of  the  introductory  verse  :  and  the  seventh  angel  sounded : 
and  there  "were  great  voices  in  heaven.,  sayings  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ  ?  What  language  can  be  more  expressive  than 
that  of  the  1 8th  verse  already  cited ;  that  God  will  destroy 
them  xvhich  destroy  the  earth  f 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  I  am  chargeable  with  inconsis- 
tency, because  I  here  understand  the  word  earth  in  its  plain 
and  literal  sense,  whilst  elsewhere  I  have  generally  annexed 
to  it  a  symbolic  signification.  That  there  is  '  a  mixed  use 
of  the  plain  and  figured  style"*  in  the  prophecies  of  Holy 
Writ,  bp.  Hurd  observes'^ ;  and  the  observation  admits  not 
of  dispute. 

But  though  the  seventh  trumpet  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
levelled  against  the  Gentile  and  antichristian  part  of  man- 
kind ;  though  it  is  to  bring  ruin  on  the  heads  of  those,  v/ho 
stand  up  to  defend  the  different  systems  of  tyranny;  though 
its  result  will  be  assuredly  joyful  and  beneficial  to  mankind, 
far  beyond  what  language  can  express  ;  yet,  as  it  includes 
in  it  at  least  one  hard-contested  war,  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
feared,  that  the  evils  inseparable  from  it  may  reach  all  de- 
scriptions of  persons.  Some  passages  of  prophecy  might 
indeed  be  alleged,  v/hich  appear  to  countenance  this  gloomy 
idea. 

12  P.  451,  543.  13.  Vol,  II.  p.   102- 
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The  name  of  woes,  says  Sir  I.  Newton,  '  is  given  to  the 
wars  to  which  the  three  last  trumpets  sound,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  wars  of  the  four  first'*.'  But  whether  the 
third  woe  points  to  one  great  and  eventful  war,  or  to  a  suc- 
cession of  wars,  it  is  not  now  perhaps  possible  to  ascertain. 

With  respect  to  the  persons  who  are  to  inflict  the  third 
zvoe  upon  the  antichristian  part  of  the  Eviropean  world,  I 
shall  quote  from  Dr.  Cressener,  one  of  the  many  writers 
who  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  France  was  the  coun- 
try, where  the  symbolic  resurrection  of  the  witnesses  would 
probably  take  place.  '  It  is,'  he  says,  '  to  be  concluded 
that  the  executors  of  the  third  woe  are  the  risen  witnesses, 
and  that  they  are  altogether  the  agents  in  it.'  '  Indeed,' 
says  he,  '  the  particular  reason  of  interposing  the  account 
of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
end  of  the  second  woe,  seems  evidently  to  be  to  show  what 
enemy  it  was  that  should  be  the  third  woe,  and  who 
should  be  the  objects  of  it'^' 

One  principal  design  of  the  xith  chapter,  says  Dr. 
Goodwin,  is  to  give  '  the  immediate  tokens  or  signals  that 
shall  fore-run  the  ending  of  the  times  of  the  Beast'^  And 
he  elsewhere  says,  '  in  this  their  resurrection,  there  is  a 
fore-running  shadow  of  that  last  great  victory,  which  brings 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ, — for  the  Thousand  Years.  Of 
the  glorious  beginning  whereof,  under  the  seventh  trum- 
pet ensuing,  v.  15,  this  is  ordained  to  be  the  dawn- 
ing'^.' That  by  writers  of  all  ages  the  symbolic  resurrec- 
tion of  the  witnesses  has  been  viewed  in  this  light,  he 
indeed  declares'*  ;  and  a  little  farther  observes,  '  that  the 
true  reason,  why  this  particular  occurrence,  though  falling 
out  but  in  a  tenth  part  of  Europe,  is  here  made  mention  of 
rather  than  any  other,'  is  on  account  of  its  peculiar  fitness 
to  presignify  what  is  destined  to  follow.      The  resurrection 

14  P.  295. 

15  Jiidgm.  on  the  Rom.  Ch.  p.  142,  143. 

16  P.  108.  17  P.  169.  18  P.  179 
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©/"  the  witnesses^  says  Mr.  Ila\ight6n,  is  a  sign^' '  that  An= 
tichrist's  utter  ruin  is  near,  even  at  the  door^^."* 

When  it  is  said  in  v.  14,  that  the  second  woe  is  past  i 
and,  behold,  the  third  woe  Cometh  quickly  ;  the  meaning  ap- 
pears to  be  this  :  the  career  of  the  Turkish  victories  is  now 
larrested,  to  their  invasions  a  bar  is  set^  and  experiencing  a 
sensible'  declension  of  power,  no  longer  are  they  a  scourge 
to  the  Christian  world ,  this  woe  is  passed  by*^  j  and,  be- 
hold, the  Revolution  in  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  city  having 
been  accomplished,  another  memorable  period  ensues,  de- 
nominated the  third  woe, 

A  remarkable  clause  of  the  18th  verse  has  been  twice 
quoted.  The  whole  of  it  is  iniportant.  It  needs  elucida* 
tion,  and  the  whole  shall  be  cited.  And  the  nations  were 
angry :  and  thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the  time  of  the  dead 
that  they  should  he  judged  [or  rather  vindicated^  ;  and  that 
thou  shouldst  give  reward  to  thy  servants  the  prophets,  and 
to  the  saints,  and  to  them  that  fear  thy  name^  small  and 
great ;  and  shouldst  destroy  them  which  destroy  the  earth. 
That  this  verse  cannot  possibly  refer  to  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  best  commentators,  and  is 
undeniably  'proved  by  Vitringa. 

The  nations,  or  as  I  think  it  ought  rather  to  be  rendered-, 
the  Gentiles"  were  angry.  The  Gentile  part  of  mankind, 
the  advocates  of  abuses  and  antichristianism,  were  offend- 
ed at  the  Revolution  which  happened  in  the  Tenth  Part  of 

19  On  Antichrist,  p.  125. 

20  Dr.  Cressener  long  ago  observed,  that  he  did  not  apprehend  it  to  be 
*  necessary,  that  the  end  of  the  second  woe  should  be  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
Turkish  empire.'  '  For,'  says  he,  '  I  see  that  the  Saracens,  who  were  un» 
questionably  the  first  woe,  ai"e  said  to  be  passed  away,  as  they  were  the 
first  woe,  long  before  the  end  of  the  Saracen  empire,  that  is,  at  the  time 
when  they  ceased  to  be  any  longer  a  torment  and  vexation  to  the  Roman 
empire,'  which  was  near  200  years  before  tlie  last  end  of  their  own  em- 
pire.' yudg.  on  the  Rom.  Cli.  p.  132.  See  similar  observations  in  the  more 
early  commentators  of  the  no  less  leai-ned  writers,  Brightman  and  More. 

21  Often  is  t«  iB-r/j  thus  i-endered  in  oiu-  English  Translation,  as  foi* 
instance  in  v.  2  of  this  ch.  and  as  it  is  in  this  place  by  Brightman.  Meele, 
on  this  verse,  expressly  .styles  them  the  psendochrLtiani,  p.  lll.'> 

Vol.  L  t 
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the  symbolic  city^  and  at  the  progress  of  knowlege,  which 
portended  a  change    In  other  countries.     This  anger   of 
theirs,  says   Daubuz,  '  imports  resistance  and  war,  to  op- 
pose the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  Christ. — But  this  anger 
or  resistance,  will  prove  their  third  woe  or  utter  destruc- 
tion.'    Whether  those  who  are  now  angry  at  the   French 
revolution  be  among  the  Gentiles  here  spoken  of,  and  whe- 
ther those  who  have  kindled  the  war  against  France  be  in 
any  respect  alluded  to,  are  points  which  I  shall  leave  to  tht; 
reader's  own  judgment,  that  he  may  decide  upon  them  foi" 
himself.     A  quotation  or  two  on  this  subject  I  shall,  how- 
ever,   allege.     That  which  follows  is  from  that  diligent 
reader  of  commentators  and  of  prophecy,  Dr.  Henry  More, 
*  And  the  nations  xvere  angry.     Which  anger,  according 
to  the  sense  of  all  expositors,  is  their  anger  and  envy 
conceived  at  the  rising  of  the  rvitnesses'^\^     In  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Prkstley,  this  prophecy  is  now  fulfilling.     Appre- 
hending this  to  be  a  sign  of  the  times^  and  one  of  the   sig- 
nals which  indicate  that  the  period  of  the  seventh  trumpet 
has  recently  commenced,  this  celebrated  writer  asks, '  when 
have  we  seen^  or  heard  of,  such  anger  and  rage  in  nations, 
such  violence  in  carrying  on  war,  and  such  destruction  of 
men,  as  at  this  very  time  ?   It  is  thought  that  the  last  cam- 
paign only  has  destroyed  many  more  men  than  all  the  eight 
years  of  the  American  war,  and  probably  more  than  the 
long  war  before  it ;  and  from  the  increased  armaments  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  and  their  increasing  animositv,   it 
is  probable  that  the  approaching  campaign  will  be   more 
bloody  than  the  last''^.'     That  the  revolution  in  the   Tenth 
Part  of  the   symbolic  city  would  be   accompanied   by  a 
'  fierce  war,'  a  German  divine,  the  author  of  an  apocalvp- 
•tical  treatise,  long  ago  observed^*.     By  Peganius  also  a  war 
was  expected  to  result  from  it ;  and  from  Brenius's  obser- 
vations on  the  passage   I  am  considering,  it  appears  he 


22  Answ.  to  Remarks,  Sec.  1684,  4to.  p.  307. 

23  Fast  Serm.  for  Feb.  28,  1794,  p.  10,  11. 

24  Claris  Apocalyptka^  published  by  Mr.  Hartlib,  1651,  p.  8 
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thought  it  probable,  that  the  rage  of  the  Gentile-Christians 
on  account  of  this  revolution  might  stimulate  them  to  the 
fatal  war  of  Armageddon,  predicted  in  the  x\ith  ch.  of 
St.  John. 

And  thy  xvrath  is  comc^  a?id  the  time  of  the  dead,  that 
theif  should  be  vindicated^K  The  expression,  the  dead,  is 
susceptible  either  of  a  literal  or  a  figurative  interpretation. 
In  the  former  case,  it  may  signify,  that  the  period  of  God's 
vengeance  being  at  length  arrived,  he  will  vindicate  the 
cause  of  those,  who,  during  so  many  ages,  have  been  slaugh- 
tered or  oppressed  at  the  instigation  of  the  privileged  or- 
ders :  in  the  latter  case,  it  may  import,  that  God  will  vin- 
dicate the  cause  of  those,  who  still  remain  politicallv  dead 
and  raise  them  to  a  different  condition.      The  ti7ne  also   is 


25  The  words  whic]i  follow  are  from  Grotius,  as  quoted  and  approved 
by  Lowman.  '  Kptveiv  judicare,  saepe  est  vindicare.'  Grot,  in  loc.  In 
confirmation  of  tliis  remark,  which  occui-s  also  in  Brenius,  I  observe  that 
ace;  which  commonly  signifies  to  judge,  frequently  signifies  to  vindicate  . 
and  is  accordingly  often  rendered  in  the  LXX  hy  etchKiiv,  of  which  the 
proper  meaning  is  to  vindicate  or  avenge.  Tke  clause  above  refers,  says 
Daubuz,  to  Rev.  ch.  vi.  v.  10,  where  those  slain  for  the  testimony  iv/tic/i  they 
held,  are  represented  a.s  crying  luith  a  loud  voice,  How  Long,  O  Lord,  Holy 
and  True,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dxvell  upon  the 
parth,  i.  e.  on  the  anti christian  part  of  mankind  ? 

Vitringa,  speaking  of  the  verse  upon  which  I  am  commenting,  says  to 
vindicate  does  appear  to  be  the  certain  sense  of  x.ftvu  In  this  place  ;  and 
in  proof  of  this  he  cites,  arr^ong  other  passages,  Ps.  Ixxii.  4,  where  t2flc<  in 
th«  Hebrew,  and  x.fivu  in  the  Septuagint.  bear  that  signification.  This 
will  appear  from  an  inspection  of  the  verse,  which,  independently  of  the 
light  it  may  throw  on  the  meaning  of  k^/v«  does  itself  deserve  citation  and 
reference.  He  shall  judge  tfw  poor  of  the  people,  he  shall  save  the  children 
of  the  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.  Surely  the  word  judge, 
which  is  the  rendering  of  our  English  version,  is  not  in  unison  with  the 
other  clauses  of  the  verse  ;  and,  as  it  communicates  to  the  English  reader 
a  false  idea,  vindicate  should  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Tliat  the  word  in 
the  original  does  here  signify  to  vindicate  or  defend,  is  observed  likewise 
by  Simeon  de  Muis,  by  Munsterus,  and  by  Vatablus.  Ps.  Ixxii.  says  Dr. 
Apthorp  (vol.  II.  p.  142),  '  evidently  harmonises  with  those  predictions, 
which  describes  Christianity  in  its  most  perfect  state  on  earth.'  That  it 
has  a  reference  to  Christ's  kingdom,  says  bp.  Patrick,  is  unquestionable^ 
as  'the  Jews  themsclvcj  acknowlegf.' 
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come^  thaMhou  shouldst  g-ive  reward  to  thy  servants  the 
prophets^  and  to  the  sahjts.     Since  prophets,  according  to 
the  general  signification  of  the  word  in  modern  language, 
will  not  exist  at  the  period  here  spoken  of;  it  is  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  another  interpretation  ;  an  interpreta- 
tion which  the  mind  of  the  reader  will  probably  anticipate. 
Whilst  those  styled  saints  may  be  supposed  to  denote  good 
men  in  general  and  genuine  Christians  ;  the  term  prophets 
may  be  reasonably  thought  to  bear  a  somewhat  narrower 
import,  and  to  signify  such  as  in  an  eminent  degree  sus- 
tain the   character  of  instructors   of  mankind  and  of  wit- 
nesses against  errors  and  corruptions.     This  is  the  sera, 
when  the  Supreme  Being  shall  distribute  to  them,  in  par- 
ticular, favors  and  rewards ;  and  shall  so  alter  the  com- 
plexion of  human  affairs,  that  they  shall  not  merely  enjoy 
the  blessings   of  life,  unpersecuted  and  undisturbed,  but 
shall  obtain,  from  their  fellow-citizens,  an  equitable,  and 
consequently  a  liberal,  share   of  estimation  and   regard. 
And  the  divine  favors  shall  be  extended  to  all  who  are  of 
real  worth  ;  for  the  small  and  great  is,  '  an  expression,' 
says  Daubuz,  '  which  implies  universality.'     But  before 
the  world  can  be   fitted  for  the  residence  of  men  of  this 
character,  another  class  of  persons  must  first  be  destroyed^ 
namely  those  xvho  destroy  the  earth.     To  point  out  any  lan- 
guage, lying  in  a  compass  equally  narrow,  more  strongly 
descriptive  of  some  among  the  tyrants  of  the  European 
continent,  would   scarcely  be   possible.     Struck  with  the 
force  of  the  expression,  a  modern  commentator  of  Scotland, 
when  arrived  at  this  verse,  thus  exclaims  :  '  Alas !  and  is 
this  the  character  of  the  celebrated  heroes,  who  shine  in  the 
annals  of  empires  and  kingdoms,  whose  names  are  immor- 
talised by  the  conquest  of  such,  perhaps,  as  were  weaker 
and  less  wicked  than  themselves  !  Alas  !    what  are  they  all 
but  destroyers  of  the  earthy  desolating  countries,  murder- 
ing the  inhabitants,  or  miserably  plundering  them  of  all 
their  properties'*.'     *  We  are  perfectly  sure,'  says  an  ear- 


26  Kershaw,  vol.  11.  p,  131 
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lier  Scotch  commentator,  Mr.  Robertson,  '  of  the  nature 
of  the  persons,  that  thej^  are  no  other  than  the  enemies  of 
the  witnesses.'  And  of  this  verse  it  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Waple,  that  it  refers  to  what  is  called  the  great  Battle  of 
Armageddon*^,  in  which  the  antichristian  princes  of  the 
European  world  are  to  receive  a  decisive  and  dreadful 
overthrow. 

One  additional  reflection  shall  conclude  the  observations 
on  ch.  xi.  of  St.  John.  It  is  in  v.  13  we  are  told,  that  thei-e 
was  a  great  Earthquake  in  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  symbolic 
city  :  it  is  in  v.  15  we  are  assured,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this 
ivorld  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ, 
The  speediness  with  which  the  one  is  mentioned  after  the 
other  naturally  encourages  the  expectation,  that  the  lesser 
Revolution  will  be  preparatory  to  the  greater,  and  that  it 
will  be  followed  by  it  at  no  very  distant  period  of  time. 
Accordingly  Vitringa  declares,  that  the  Revolution,  which 
would  take  place  in  the  Tenth  Part  of  the  city,  would 
speedily  be  followed  by  other  more  grievous  judgments, 
which  would  bring  on  the  final  demolition  of  the  antichris- 
tian empire". 


CHAPTER  XI. 


ON    THE    VIALS    IN   GENERAL. 


AFTER  introducing  so  many  observations  on  the 
fourth  vial,  and  on  the  seventh  trumpet :  it  is  proper,  that 
I  should  state  my  idea  respecting  the  vials  in  general  more 
explicitly  than  I  have  hitherto  done.  That  some  or  all  of 
them  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  third  woe  or  the 
seventh  trumpet,  has  I  believe  never  been  denied. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  work,  Mr.  Fleming's  ex- 
planation of  the  fourth  vial  has  been  brought  forwards  ; 


27  In  Mede  (p,  739)  a  similar  observation  ocpui-s.  28  P.  485. 
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and  it  has  I  think  been  proved  (the  only  thing  of  which  I 
undertook  to  allege  a  proof),  that,  if  that  vial  does  relate 
to   the  Revolution   in  France,  it  is  prophetic  of  the  over- 
throw of  its  monarchy,  and  cannot  be  interpreted  so  as  to 
appear  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  the  French  nation.    If 
Mr.  Fleming's  interpretation  of  the  fourth  vial  be  solid,  it 
will  then  follow,  that  we  are  now  living  under  the  fifth  vial ; 
and  I  should  not  do  justice  to  Mr.  Fleming,  were  I  not  to 
observe,  that  this  perfectly  agrees  with  the  statement  of  a 
learned  and  uncommonly  industrious  examiner  of  the  Apo- 
calypse.    That  the  third  woe  is  commenced  appears  from 
the  13th  and  14th  v.  of  ch.  xi ;  and  Dr.  Cressener  regards 
it  as  certain,  that  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  vials  consti- 
tute it,  and  consequently,  that  the  beginning  of  the  plague 
of  '  the  fifth  vial  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  woe'.' 

But  I  should  not  act  an  open  and  ingenious  part,  were  I 
not  to  declare,  that  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  the  pouring 
out  of  the  vials  was  to  be  subsequent  to  the  Earthquake  in 
the  Tenth  Part  of  the  citij,  and  that  the  vials  are  only  he- 
ginning  to  be  fulfilled ;  an   opinion  respecting  which  I  had 
come  to  no  decision,  when  composing  the  two  first  chapters 
of  the   work.     If  this  be  admitted,    it  follows  of  conse- 
quence, that  the    French  revolution  is  not  foretold  by  the 
symbols  of  the  fourth  vial,  and  that  any  arguments  which 
have  been  or  can  be  produced  in  favor  of  that  opinion  are- 
inconclusive.     Such  a  prediction,  it  must  indeed  be  con- 
fessed, docs  not  seem  wanting,  because  v.   13  of  ch.  xi. 
may  be  justly  thought  prophetic  of  the  revolution  in  France^ 
and  is,  of  itself,  amply  sufficient.     I  have,  however,  been 
induced  to  print  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  work,  partly 
because  they  were  the  foundation  of  it,  partl)^  because  they 
contain  observations  susceptible  of  general  application,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  reasons,  alleged  in  the  preface  to 
the  present  performance,  which  prompted  me  to  commence 
it,  2ii\^  first  occasioned  me  to  turn  my  mind  to  prophetical 
inquiries.     Though  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  fourth  vial 

1  Judgm,  on  tlic  Rom.  Ch.  p.  250,  260- 
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could  not  possibly  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  favorable  to 
the  enemies  of  the  French  revolution,  I  was  never  by  any 
means  equally  confident  that  it  pointed  to  the  events  of  that 
revolution  at  all.  In  order  to  be  convinced  that  the  symbols 
of  any  particular  prophecy  are  fulfilled  in  any  particular 
event ;  I  do  indeed  require  a  degree  of  evidence  superior  to 
that,  which  would  ensure  the  assent  of  the  generality  of  per- 
sons. Of  those  who  have  applied  the  predictions  of  the  Apo- 
calypse to  particular  occurrences,  many  have  encountered^ 
and,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  have  deserved^  the  imputa- 
tion of  credulity.  But  though  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
vials  were  to  be  poured  out  subsequent  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution  :  it  should  be  observed,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Fleming's  interpretation  of  the  fourth  vial, 
that  it  does  not  therefore  necessarily  follow,  that  that  vial 
has  no  reference  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Gallic  monarchy. 
For  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  symbolic  sun  was  extin- 
guished, and  the  monarchy  destroyed,  a  considerable  time 
after  the  symbolic  earthquake,  or  insurrection  of  the  peo- 
ple, had  taken  place. 

Some  of  the  arguments,  M^hich  have  been  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  that  all  the  vials  are  comprised  under  the 
seventh  trumpet,  shall  now  be  produced^  I  begin  with  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  Whiston,  who  has  investigated  this 
question  at  great  length.  '  The  natural  harmony,  and  visl 
ble  method  of  the  prophetic  series  in  this  book,  does  re- 
quire, that  we  apply  the  seven  vials  to  the  seventh  trumpet, 
as  its  proper  and  only  contents.  This  observation  is  freely 
allowed  by  a  very  considerable  adversary  of  this  opinion, 
the  learned  Dr.  Cressener,  in  these  remarkable  words. 
"  It  must,"  says  he,  "  be  acknowleged,  that  it  would  make 
a  much  fairer  shew  of  ccncinnity,  if  the  prophecy  of  tiie 


2  That  the  seven  vials  are  comprehended  under  the  seventh  trumpet, 
Mr  Flemings  himself  declares  (p.  59;.  But  then  he  supposes,  as  I  con- 
ceive erroneously,  that  the  period  of  the  seventh  trumpet  had  long-  agr* 
commenced. 
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seven  vials  were  included  in  the  last  woe,  or  the  seventh 
trumpet.  Otherwise  these  vials  seem  to  interfere  confusedly 
with  the  trumpets  ;  some  of  them  in  the  time  of  the  sixth 
trumpet,  and  the  rest  of  them  in  the  time  of  the  seventh^" 
The  busmess  of  the  third  woe,  or  seventh  trumpet,  and  of 
\h.e  seven  vials,  is  the  verv  same  ;  for  the  vials  are  the 
seven  plagues  whereby  the  wrath  of  God  is  to  be  com- 
pleted'*, and  so  all  his  enemies  destroyed.  And  the  busi- 
ness and  effect  of  the  seventh  trumpet  is  the  destruction  of 
the  remains  of  all  the  tyrannical  and  idolatrous  empires  of 
the  world,  and  the  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  our  Saviour* 
Which  effects  and  consequences  both  of  the  seventh  trum- 
pet, and  of  the  seven  vials,  being  one  and  the  same,  it  is 
highly  reasonable,  that  the  causes  and  instruments  in  both 
cases  be  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same  also :  and  that 
therefore  the  vials  be  esteemed  no  other  than  the  contents 
of  the  seventh  trumpet.'  This  '  is  still  more  fully  confirm- 
ed by  what  farther  information  we  have  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  account  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  of  the  nature  of  its 
principal  and  concluding  judgment,  where  we  find  it  to  be 
exactly  the  same  that  belongs  to  the  concluding  vial.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  trumpet  it  is  said,  and  there 
■were  lightning's^  and  voices^  and  thunderings^  and  an  earth" 
quake^  and  great  hail^.  Under  the  concluding  vial  we 
find  the  same  account. — And  there  were  voices^  and  thun^ 
ders^  and  lightnings^  and  there  xvas  a  great  earthquake^ 
such  as  "was  not  since  men  xvere  upon  the  earth,  so  mighty 
an  earthquake  and  so  great. — And  there  fell  upon  men  great 
hail  out  of  heaven,  everij  stone  about  the  xveight  of  a  taleni^. 
The  words  in  the  original  are  the  very  same  here  which  we 
had  before  under  the  seventh  trumpet ;  only  with  such  ad- 
ditional exaggerations  as  a  particular  account  ought  to  have 
above  a  short  and  general  intimation'.' 


3  Jiulgm.  on  the  Rom.  Ch.  p.  272  4  Rev.  xv.  1. 

5  XI.  19.  6  XVI.  18,  21. 

7-  P.  52 — 61.     Of  what  Mr.  Whiston  has  urged  on  this  point,  I  hwe 
:ited  only  a  small  part. 
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*  These  seven  last  plagues  musty''  says  bp.  Newton,  '  ne- 
cessarily fall  under  the  seventh  and  last  trumpet^.'  If  the 
seven  vials  '  be  not  the  subject  of  the  third  woe,  the  third 
woe  is  no  where  described  particularly  as  are  the  two  for- 
mer woes.  At  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet  (ix.  1.) 
commences  the  woe  of  the  Saracen  or  Arabian  locusts ; 
and  in  the  conclusion  it  is  added  (ver.  12)  One  woe  is  pasty 
andy  heholdy  there  come  two  woes  more  hereafter.  At  the 
sounding  of  the  sixth  trumpet  (ix.  13)  begins  the  plague 
of  the  Euphratean  horsemen  or  Turks ;  and  in  the  conclu- 
sion is  added  (xi.  14).  The  second  xvoe  is  pasty  andy  beholdy 
the  third  woe  cometh  quickly*  At  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet  therefore  (xi.  15,  &c.)  one  would  naturally 
expect  the  description  of  the  third  woe  to  succeed :  but  as 
it  was  before  observed,  there  follows  only  a  short  and  sum- 
mary account  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  and  of  the  joyful 
rather  than  of  the  woeful  part  of  it.  A  general  intima- 
tion indeed  is  given  of  God's  taking  unto  him  his  great 
poxvery  and  destroying  them  xvho  destroy  the  earth:  but 
the  particulars  are  reserved  for  this  place  ;  and  if  these 
last  plagues  coincide  not  with  the  last  woe,  there  are  other 
plagues  and  other  woes  after  the  last ;  and  how  can  it  be 
said  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  filled  up  in  themy  if  there  are 
others  besides  them  ?  If  then  these  seven  last  plagues 
synchronise  with  the  seventh  and  last  trumpet,  they  are  all 
yet  to  come  ;  for  the  sixth  trumpet  is  not  yet  past.'  '  I 
make  no  doubt  at  all,  '  says  another  celebrated  commenta-* 
tor,  *  but  that  the  vials  are  to  be  placed  in  the  seventh 
trumpet  after  the  rising  of  the  witnesses^.''  It  may  be  added^ 
that  among  those  who  suppose  some  of  the  vials  to  have 

8  See  this  stated  and  defended  by  the  author  of  the  iVero  Syst.  of  the 
Apoc.  p.  248,  249,  and  in  the  Deftnce  of  his  Illustrations  ;  and  avsyued  at 
length  in  the  commentary  of  a  Scotch  divine  (Durham),  which  was  pub- 
lished more  than  130  years  since,  p.  504.  That  the  seven  vials  are  com- 
prised under  the  seventh  trumpet,  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Mar- 
tin Luther.  See  the  Introd.  to  the  Apoc.  by  Beng'elius  (p.  306),  who,  ftrt 
this  point,  agrees  in  opinion  with  his  illustrious  countryman. 

9  Dr.  More's  App.  to  hi»  Comment  on  Dan.  p.  284. 

Vol.  I  '  iT 
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been  poured  out,  so  great  is  the  disagreement  with  respect 
to  the  times  of  their  fulfilment,  and  so  small  their  success 
in  applying  the  symbols  of  particular  vials  to  particular 
events '°,  as  to  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  they  are  all 
yet  unacccomplished. 

The  most  common  mistake,  in  interpreting  the  vials,  has 
been  to  explain  them,  as  if  they  had  no  concern  'with  the 
ten-horned  Beast,  the  representative  of  the  antichristian 
monarchies,  seated  in  the  Western  part  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  were  judgments  to  fall  exclusively  upon  the 
church  and  pontiffs  of  Rome. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  that  the  third  xvoe^  which  is  to 
be  directed  against  the  destroyers  of  the  earthy  was  to  com- 
mence soon  after  the  great  revolution  in  one  of  the  Ten 
European  kingdoms  :  and  a  passage  has  been  quoted  from 
Dr.  Cressener,  wherein  he  says,  '  that  the  executors  of  the 
third  woe  are  the  risen  witnesses,  and  that  they  are  alto- 
gether the  agents  in  it.'  Now,  as  I  apprehend  the  vials  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  constituent  parts  of  the  third 
woe,  it  follows  of  course,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tenth  Part  of  the  symbolic  city  are  the  persons  destined 
by  divine  providence  to  have  a  principal  share  in  inflict- 
ing that  woe,  that  they  also  are  to  be  principally  em- 
ployed, in  executing,  on  the  two-horned  and  the  ten-horned 
Beasts,  the  several  judgments  elsewhere  described  under 
the  figurative  diction  of  the  seven  vials. 

Although  I  have  never  seen  the  vials  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  any  of  the  commentators,  yet  passages  may  be 
selected  from  them,  capable  of  throwing  upon  this  series 
of  predictions  some  considerable  rays  of  light.  But  anj'- 
precise  idea  of  the  three  first  vials  I  confess  myself  unable 
to  communicate.  With  respect  to  them  in  general  it  may 
be  observed,  that  they  appear  to  have  a  kindred  import, 
that  they  are  prophetic  of  a  great  effusion  of  blood  and  of 
great  calamities  which  are  to  fall  on  the  antichristian  part 
of  mankind,  and  that  the  reader's  conception  of  them  will 

10  Bp.  New-ton,  speaking-  of  the  vials,  says,  *  the  best  interpreters* 
liave  *  failed  and  floundered  in  this  part  more  than  in  any  other.'  P.  255. 
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be  facilated  by  the  remarks,  whi.ch  will  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  work  on  the  meaning  of  particular  symbols.  The 
three  first  vials  are  thus  expressed.  And  the  first  angel 
xvent^  and  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  earth  ;  and  there  fell 
ii  noisome  and  grievous  sore  upon  the  men  which  had  the 
mark  of  the  beast,  and  upo?i  them  xvhich  xvorshipped  his 
image.  And  the  second  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the 
sea ;  and  it  became  as  the  blood  of  a  dead  man:  and  every 
living  soul  died  in  the  sea.  And  the  thitd  angel  poured  out 
his  vial  upon  the  rivers  and  fountains  ofrvaters;  and  they 
became  blood^\  St.  John  immediately  adds  :  and  I  heard 
the  angel  of  the  waters  say,  thou  art  righteous,  0  Lord, 
xvhich  art,  and  xvast,  and  shall  be,  because  thou  hast  judged 
thus.  For  they  have  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets, 
and  thou  hast  given  them  blood  to  drink;  for  they  are  xvorthy. 
And  I  heard  another  out  of  the  altar  say,  even  so,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  true  and  righteous  are  thy  judgments^'^. 

The  earth,  upon  which  the  first  vial  is  to  fall,  signifies 
the  antichristian  part  of  mankind ;  and  they  are  to  be  af- 
flicted with  a  noisome  and  grievous  sore.  Now  *  a  sore^ 
says  Sir  I.  Newton,  denotes  '  a  durable  plague  of  war'^.' 
If,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  third  xvoe  has  com- 
menced, it  follows,  that  at  least  the  first  of  the  vials  must 
already  have  begun  to  be  poured  out;  and  with  this  brief 
explication  of  the  first  vial  the  existing  state  of  public 
affairs  in  the  European  world  perfectly  harmonises.  The 
second  vial  is  to  be  poured  upon  the  sea.  Now,  says  Mr. 
King,  '  the  sea,  as  we  are  told  (even  by  the  prophetical 
angel  himself)  signifies  multitudes  of  people.  The  pouring 
out  of  the  vial  therefore  upon  the  sea  is  the  best  image  4. 
that  could  be  devised,  to  describe  mischief  that  should 
arise,  from  a  general  infatuation  of  all  ranks  of  people'  in 
the  western  pai-ts  of  the  world'-*.  '  It  strikes  me,'  says  Mr. 
Bicheno,  '  that  although  the  vial  which  is  to  be  poured  out 
upon  the  earth,  will  commence  first,  and  that  on  the  sea  fol- 

11  XVI.  2,  ^,  4.  12  ZVI.  5,  6,  7. 

\o  P.  23.  14  Morsels  of  Criticism,  1788,  p  4.35, 
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low,  yet  their  falling  streams  will  mingle ;  and  although 
the  full  torrent  of  the  latter  vials  may  not  commence,  yet 
some  small  portion  of  them  may  be  dashed  upon  the  rivers, 
the  sun^  or  the  throne  of  the  beast^  while  the  first  are  pour- 
ing out ;  and  although  the  plagues  of  the  latter  vials  will 
commence  last,  as  in  the  vision,  yet  the  streams  of  the 
former  may  still  be  running'*.  The  angels  saying  of  this 
woe,  that  it  cometh  quickly.,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
seven  angels  with  their  vials  all  appearing,  and  being  sent 
out  at  the  same  time'^,  supposes  that  they  will  all  be  em- 
ployed together  to  execute  their  missions  on  the  several 
objects  of  the  divine  displeasure.  And  we  may  hope  that 
these  judgments  will  soon  be  over'^' 

Having  said  so  much  on  Mr.  Fleming's  interpretation  of 
the  fourth  vial,  I  shall  here  confine  my  observations  upon 
that  vial  to  a  very  few  lines.  I  begin  with  asking  a  ques- 
tion. May  it  not  threaten  a  diminution  and  decline  of 
monarchical  power  in  general,  in  the  territories  of  the  Ten- 
horned  Beast  ?  A  remark  by  Mr.  Cradock  may  be  here 
pertinently  adduced.  *■  It  is  obseryable  that  the  vials  fore- 
shew  Antichrist's  ruin  by  several  steps  and  degrees. — -The 
first  five  vials  do  alter.,  but  do  not  utterly  destroy.,  the  subjects 
of  them.'  It  is,  says  Mr.  Cradock,  for  the  sixth  and 
seventh  vials    that  the  work  of  destroying   is  reserved". 

15  To  the  same  purpose  speak  Dui-ham  and  Daubuz.  *  Thoug-h,'  says 
the  Scotch  commentator,  f  there  be  order  in  the  rise  of  these  judgments, 
and  all  are  not  poured  out  togetlier  ; — yet  it  viill  not  follow,  tliat  the  for- 
mer judgment  is  ended,  before  another  come.'  P,  608.  *  These  plagues,* 
says  Daubuz,  '  are  so  sent  upon  the  corrupted  Christians,  that  although 
the  beginning  of  each  is  distinct  and  successive  in  order  of  time,  yet  their 
end  is  not,  but  continues  afterwai'ds  in  its  effects,  not\yitlistanding  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  rest.  So  that  the  plagues  are  not  only  fresh  and  different, 
but  also  multiplied  upon  the  subject.'  P.  679.  The  learned  author  of  the 
Nei'J  Syst.  nf  the  Jpoc.  thinks  it  impossible  to  be  proved,  that  the  seven 
vials  signify  periods  of  time  at  all.  Def.  of  Illust.  p.  4,  7.  By  some  it  has 
been  supposed  very  unreasonabh,  that  tliey  denote  not  merely  periods  of 
time,  but  periods  of  an  equal  dui'ation, 

16  XV.  6.  xvi.  1  17  Signs  of  the  Times,  p.  45. 
18  p.  162. 
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The  class  of  persons  spoken  of  in  v.  9,  the  context  teaches 
us,  belong  to  the  symbolic  sun.  They  are  the  members 
and  the  partisans  of  the  Ten-horned  Beast.  That  they 
shall  be  scorched  -with  great  heat.,  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
shall  be  pierced  with  the  sharpest  arrows  of  affliction,  is 
the  fact  foretold  in  the  commencing  clause  of  the  verse. 
That  they  shall  notwithstanding  omit  to  repent^  and  even 
revile  the  name  of  God^  are  the  circumstances  predicted  in 
the  two  subsequent  clauses.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  con- 
duct and  the  fate  of  the  satellites  and  supporters  of  the 
Gallic  horn  of  the  Secular  Beast,  this  verse  may  be  said  to 
have  already  received  the  most  exact  completion.  With 
respect  to  those,  however,  who  surround  and  protect  the 
thrones  of  the  other  antichristian  monarchies,  which  con- 
stitute the  symbolic  Sun  of  the  European  world,  or  in 
other  words  the  Ten-horned  Beast,  the  prophecy  remains 
to  be  accomplished.  The  idea  here  suggested,  that  the 
fourth  vial  may  have  begun  to  be  fulfilled,  I  must  again 
assert,  contradicts  not  the  statement  I  have  elsewhere 
made  ;  namely,  that  the  Earthquake  in  the  Tenth  Part  of 
the  symbolic  city  occurred  prior  to  the  pouring  out  of  the 
vials.  For  it  is  now  become  a  fact  recorded  in  history,  that 
after  the  French  revolution  had  taken  place,  a  considerable 
time  did  elapse,  before  the  partisans  of  the  monarchy  were 
involved  in  great  and  general  calamity. 

On  the  fifth  vial  I  shall  be  more  particular,  because  its 
general  meaning  appears  capable  of  being  penetrated,  and 
it  has  notwithstanding  this,  as  I  conceive,  been  very  gene- 
rally misapprehended.  It  is  thus  expressed :  and  the  fifth 
angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  seat^  or,  as  it  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  translated,  the  throne'^  of  the  Beast ;  and  his 
kingdom  xvas  full  of  darkness ;  and  they  gnazved  their 
tongues  for  pain,  and  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven  because 
of  their  pains  and  their  sores,  and  repented  jiot  of  their 
deeds'"". 


19  It  is  thus  ti-aiislated  by  Wiikefleld^  Doc'driJg-c,  and  Daubu/;. 

20  XVI.  10,11. 
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Before  this  vial  can  be  satisfactorily  interpreted,  two  im- 
portant questions  must  be  resolved.  Is  the  civil,  or  is  the 
ecclesiastical,  Beast,  here  designed  ?  What  does  the  word, 
translated  seaty  signify  ?  On  the  first  point  I  quote  from 
Daubuz  ;  on  the  second  from  Lowman.  *  We  must,'  says 
Daubuz  on  this  vial,  '  repeat  here  what  has  been  observed 
before,  that  when  the  Holy  Ghost  mentions  the  Beast  by 
itself,  it  is  to  be  undcrstoc.d  of  the  great  Beast  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  that  is,  the  secular  poAvers  within  the 
precincts  of  the  corrupted  church,  not  the  less  Beast  with 
two  horns,  which  is  described  and  said  to  be  the  false  p7-o- 
phct^  which  signifies  the  heads  of  the  idolatrous  clergy. 
And  that  this  distinction  is  true,  we  need  to  go  no  farther 
to  prove,  that  this  very  chapter*'  where  the  three  great 
enemies  of  Christ  are  named,  the  Dragon^  the  Beast,  and 
False  Prophet.  The  Beast  thus  singly  mentioned,  being 
plainly  the  great  Beast  aforesaid.  Besides,  the  throne 
spoken  of  here  is  the  throne  given  to  that  Beast  by  the  Dra- 
gon, in  ch.  xiii.  2.  and  not  to  the  False  Prophet  or  less 
Beast,  who  is  not  said  to  have  a  throne,  but  is  described 
as  the  great  assistant  of  the.  former.'  '  This  vial,'  says 
Mr.  Lowman,  '  is  poured  out  on  the  throne  of  the  Beast, 
so  the  word  is  in  the  original".  In  the  scripture-language, 
throne,  kingdom,  government,  authority,  dominion,  and 
power,  are  of  like  signification*^ ;  to  translate  the  kingdom 
from  the  house  of  Saul,  and  to  set  up  the  throne  of  Da- 
vid over  Israel,  is  to  take  the  authority  and  power  of  go- 
vernment from  the  one,  and  give  it  to  the  other,  2  Sam. 
iii.  10. — The  throne  then  cf  the  Beast,  which  our  transla- 
tion has  rendered  his  seat,  seems  plainly  to  mean  his  au- 
thority and  poAvcr,  rather  than  the  city  or  seat  of  his  re- 
sidence^.    For  the   prophetic  language  puts  a  throne  to 

21  XVI.  13.  22   Ltti  tov  5-fevoy. 

23  After  referring-  to  several  passages  in  the  Jewish  scriptui-cs  in  con- 
firmation of  this.  Dr.  Lancaster  observes,  that  '  a  throne  is  bj-  all  the  onei- 
rocritics  explained  of  power.' 

24  This  meaning-  indeed  it  cannat  have  ;  because  the  Beast  with  Ten 
Horns,  the  representative  of  the  antichristian  monarchies,  has  tio  particu- 
lar place  of  rule  and  residence. 
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signify,  not  the  seat  of  a  kingdom,  but  its  power  and  au- 
thority. And  so  this  very  prophecy  explains  it ;  this  angel 
poured  out  his  vial  on  the  seat  of  the  Beast^  and  his  king- 
dovi  xvas  full  of  darkness.''  That  '  darkness  is  the  sym- 
bol of  misery  and  adversity,'  Dr.  Lancaster  observes  ;  and, 
in  proof  of  this,  appeals  to  different  passages  in  the  He- 
brew prophets.  The  meaning  then  of  a  vial  of  divine 
wrath  being  poured  upon  the  throne  of  the  Beast  appears 
to  be  this  :  that  divine  providence  will  cause  events  to  hap- 
pen, eminently  injurious  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
antichristian  monarchies  of  Europe.  Accordingly  Low- 
man,  in  explication  of  the  prophet's  words,  that  the  king- 
dom of  the  Beast  xvas  fidl  of  darkness  ^  says  '  darkness  is  an 
emblem  of  affliction  ;  a  kingdom  full  of  darkness  will  then 
naturally  signify  a  great  diminution  of  power,  and  decay 
of  authority.'  In  order  faithfully  to  represent  the  excess 
of  mortification  and  anguish,  which  shall  in  consequence 
be  felt  by  the  members  and  supporters  of  the  ten-homed 
Beast,  it  is  said,  that  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain  / 
and  in  the  next  verse  it  is  added,  that  they  blasphemed  the 
God  of  heaven^  because  of  their  pains  and  their  sores^  and 
repented  not  of  their  deeds.  Instead  of  being  reformed,  says 
Lowman  in  his  paraphrase,  '  they  rather  blasphemed  the 
supreme  governor  of  the  world,  by  accusing  his  providence, 
on  account  of  the  evils  which  came  upon  them,  but  had  no 
thoughts  of  repentance  for  those  evil  actions,  the  true  rea- 
son why  they  were  punished.' 

The  following  are  the  ideas,  which  Dr.  Cressener  enter- 
tained above  a  century  ago  respecting  the  fifth  vial.  Whe- 
ther they  correspond  to  the  state  of  things,  which  is  likelv 
to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  third  woe,  and  previous  to 
its  termination,  it  is  for  the  attentive  reader  to  meditate  on 
and  to  determine.  Having  observed,  that  by  the  throne  of 
the  Beast,  may  '  be  meant  only  his  supreme  authority  in 
general,'  he  says,  this  plague  '  falls  upon  the  throne  and 
kingdom  of  the  Beast^  which  does  very  naturally  sig- 
nify the  beginning  of  a  general  humiliation  of  the  power  of 
the  Beast  in  all  the  Ten  Kingdoms,  of  which  his  Kingdom 
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consists"/  '  It  seems,'  this  leanied  commentator  else- 
where says,  '  to  be  some  great  confusion  and  vexation  in 
the  kingdom^  of  the  Beast ,  and  promises  '  an  universal  dis- 
turbance in  the  whole  extent  of  it'*.  Among  the  argu- 
ments which  he  alleges  in  proof  of  this,  is  the  following  : 
*  the  fifth  vial  is  an  humiliation  of  the  power  of  the  Beast 
in  all  parts  of  his  dominion,  because  this  darkness  is  ex- 
pressed to  Jill  his  kingdom*^.'  I  conclude  the  chapter  with 
observing,  that  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  vials  appear  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  each  other,  and  that,  prior  to 
their  fulfilment,  it  is  not  perhaps  possible  to  mark  out  the 
essential  difference  between  them. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ON  ST.  Paul's  prediction  of  the  man  of  sin. 

BEFORE  I  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  vials,  or  of  any  predictions  which  respect  Po- 
litical events  ;  I  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
some  of  those  prophecies,  which  have  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  exercise  and  the  extinction  of  Ecclesiastical  ty- 
ranny. Of  the  two-horned  Beast,  the  emblem  of  the  anti- 
christian  priesthood,  some  account  has  already  been  given. 
But  there  are  other  prophecies,  relating  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, which,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  ought  not  to  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  Such  are  those  by  St.  John  respect- 
ing the  symbolic  Babylon.  Daniel's  description  of  the  lit- 
tle horn  of  the  Foxirth  Beast ^  and  St.  Paul's  prophecy  of 
the  Man  of  Sin. 

I  begin  with  the  last  of  these  predictions.  St.  Paul, 
speaking  of  the  coming  of  Christy  a  phrase  often  applied 
in  scripture  to  the  commencement  of  the  millennium,  says, 

25  Judgm.  on  the  Rom.  Ch.  p.  213,  258. 

26  P.  141,  212.  27  P.  253. 
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that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  conie  a  falling  awdy 
Jirst,  arid  that  mayi  of  sin  be  revealed^  the  son  of  perdition  ; 
who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped,  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  shewi7ig-  himself  that  he  is  God.  Remember 
ye  7iot,  that  when  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these 
thiiigs  f  And  now  ye  know  xvhat  withholdeth  that  he  might 
be  revealed  in  his  time.  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth 
already  xvork  :  only  he  who  noxv  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be 
taken  out  of  the  way*  And  then  shall  that  wicked  one  be  re- 
vealed, whom  the  Lord  shall  consilme  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming'* 
On  this  prophecy,  which  appears  to  foretell  a  general 
iapostacy  in  the  Christian  church,  a  number  of  valuable  ob- 
servations occur  in  Mr.  Evanson's  able  Letter  to  Bishop 
Hurd ;  and  I  cannot,  without  transcribing  liberally  from  it, 
do  justice  to  what  he  has  urged.  '  The  name  of  the  man 
of  sin,  which  is  made  use  of  in  this-  prophecy,'  says  Mr. 
Evanson,  '  neither  your  Lordship,  nor  any  approved 
commentator,  supposes  to  signify  any  one  particular  man, 
but  merely  a  human  power,  possessed  and  actually  exerted 
by  a  succession  of  different  men.  And  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive,  how  any  one  should  have  understood  that  phrase 
in  a  more  limited  sense. — As  man  (?/'G.J^  evidently  means 
not  any  particular  man,  but  every  sincere  and  goocJ  Chris- 
tian in  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world  ;  so  tht  man  of  sin 
undoubtedly  signifies  not  any  one  man  slone,  but  every 
man%  or  number  of  men,  in  all  ages,  and  I  must  add,  m 

1  II.  Thess.  ii.  3—8. 

2  Mr.  Buan  Herport,  wlio  was  persecuted  and  iirf  nsoned  at  Bern,  (as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  Portsmouth),  in  like  ma-ner  says,  ««  the  man  of 
Perdition,  Antichrist,  is  to  be  found  in  aU  plac-s.  Whoever  makes  liim- 
self  judge  over  his  brother,  forcibly  obtrude.^  on  him  his  own  imaginations, 
and  thus  sets  up  himself  in  the  temple  ol  God ;  he  usurps  Christ's  prero- 
gative,  burthens  conscience  %rith  terrible  oatlis  for  the  sake  of  human 
edicts,  and  persecutes  the  true  disciples,  the  living  members  of  tlie  church- 
Whoever  does  these  things,  whether  Pope  or  King,  Sovereign  or  Magis- 
trate, Clergy  or  Laj-man,  is  Antichrist."  See  Farther  Thoughts  on  the- 
Grand  Jpostacj,  p.  31. 
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all  places  too,  (though  there,  perhaps,  your  Lordship  will 
not  agree  with  me)  whose  peculiar  stiition  and  circum- 
stances shall  be  found  to  correspond  to  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tion here  given  us.'  Mr.  Evanson  has  also  asked  his  lord- 
ship some  embarrassing  questions.  '  When  our  own  eighth 
Henry,  from  motives  of  mere  personal  resentment,  thought 
fit  to  transfer  the  very  same  supremacy  from  the  person  of 
the  pope  to  himself,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  domi- 
nions ;  when  the  same  spiritual  courts  subsisted,  the  same 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  continued  under  him,  which 
had  been  established  under  the  Roman  pontiff;  when,  in 
the  full  spirit  of  papal  tyranny,  he  burnt  some  of  his  sub- 
jects for  not  renouncing  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
others  for  renouncing  some  of  the  grossest  errors  of  popery : 
had  not  he  also  every  feature  of  the  man  of  sin  f  Nay,  evea 
in  the  days  of  reformation,  and  the  reigns  of  protestant 
princes,  when,  by  virtue  of  the  very  same  assumed  au- 
thority and  supreme  power  in  religious  affairs  ;  and,  by 
the  same  mode  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  numbers  of 
conscientious  persons  were  imprisoned,  fined,  tortured,  and 
even  burned  to  death,  for  not  professing,  or  not  conform- 
ing to,  what  they  were  firmly  persuaded  was  repugnant  to 
the  commands  of  God,  were  none  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  this  predicted,  impious  power  to  be  discerned  in 
our  own  country  ?  Or  shall  the  same  characters  be  allowed 
to  denote  the  man  of  God  in  England,  which  in  Italy  serve 
to  point  out  the  man  of  sbi  and  son  of  perdition^  ?" 

The  expression,  the  temple  of  God^  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  this  general  application  of  the  prophecy.  It  '  must,' 
says  bp.  Hurd,  '  be  interpreted  of  the  Christian  churchy 
and  could  not,  in  tjie  prophetic  language,  be  interpreted 
otherwise*.'  '  It  is  certain,'  declares  bp.  Newton,  that 
*  the  temple  or  house  of  Qod  is  the  Christian  church  in  the 
usual  style  of  the  ApostlesV  When  therefore  the  man  of 
Sin  is  said  to  sit  in  the  temple  of  Cod,  it  is,  as  both  these 

3.  P.  20-23.  4  Vol.  IL  p.  159.  5  Vol.  II.  p  ,  317. 
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dignitaries  remark,  th-e  same  thing  as  if  it  liad  been  said, 
he  ruleth  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

'  There  was,'  says  the  bp.  of  Bristol,  '  some  obstacle 
that  hindered  his  appearance,  the  apostle  speaketh  doubt- 
fully whether  thing  or  person*.'  By  this  prelate  and  by 
most  other  writers,  the  Roman  empire  is  conceived  to  have 
been  this  obstacle.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Evanson, 
it  '  was  the  pag-a?iism  of  the  Roman  emperors.'  This, 
says  he,  '  so  long  as  it  is  continued,  must,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  prevent  the  civil  power  of  the  empire  from 
being  exerted  to  establish  and  support  anv  nominally  Chris- 
tian church. — It  is  true,  this  interpretation  makes  the  civil 
magistrate  the  chief  cause  and  supporter  of  the  general 
confirmed  apostacy  from  true  Christianity.  And  it  appears 
to  me  impossible,  that  it  could  have  been  effected  by  any 
other  means.  Even  within  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  See, 
the  Romish  superstition  is  maintained  solely  by  the  power 
t^e  pope  possesseth  as  a  civil  potentate,  not  as  an  ecclesias- 
tic ;  and  within  the  dominions  of  other  princes,  when  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  church  of  Rome  extended 
farthest,  it  never  did  nor  could  enforce  obedience  to  its 
decrees  and  ordinances,  but  under  the  protection  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  civil  government  in  each  particular  coun- 
try\' 

'  St.  Paul  tells  the  Thessalonians  that  the  coming  of  this 
/nan  of  sin  would  be  not  only  xvith  all  power ^  but  xvith 
signs  and  lying  rvonders.  And  if  it  be  thought  right  to 
understraid  this  circumstance  as  descriptive  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  man,  who  usurped  a  spiritual  tyranny  over 
the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  impiously  arrogated 
to  himself  the  power  of  ordaining  articles  of  faith  and  re- 
ligious doctrine,  which  are  not  required  of  Christians  in 
the  gospel,  it  is  most  remarkably  applicable  to  the  person 
of  Constantine  ;  for  his  conversion  happened  when  he  was 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  was  pretended  to  have 


6  Newton,  vol.  II.  p.   349.  7  P.  25. 
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been  occasioned  by  the  miraculous  vision  of  a  crucifix  in 
the  clouds,  whose  celestial  inscription  promised  him  vic- 
tory, upon  his  adopting  the  profession  signified  by  that  sign 
or  emblem.  But,  from  the  application  which  the  Protest- 
ants uniformly  make  of  this  part  of  the  prophecy  to  the 
fabulous  legends  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  conclude,  there 
is  something  in  the  turn  of  expression  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence taken  together,  which  is  thought  more  adapted  to  the 
pastors  of  the  apostate  church,  than  to  the  temporal  poten- 
tate, by  whose  power  the  apostacy  was  to  be  established. 
And,  even  in  this  sense,  your  Lordship  well  knows  the 
prophecy  will  apply  as  strongly  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
fourth  centur)^  as  to  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
pretended  miracles  of  that  period  are  very  numerous*.' 

The  prophecy  of  the  '  man  of  sin  sitting  in  the  temple 
of  God,  and  shewing-  himself  there  as  God,  seemed,'  says 
Dr.  Cressener,  '  to  be  in  its  first  formation  by  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  soon  after  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  upon  the  throne.  The  ver}-  first  fruits 
of  the  imperial  authority  in  the  church,  in  the  days  of 
Constantine,  and  even  before  the  full  end  of  the  Pagan  per- 
secution with  Licinius,  were  the  depositions  and  banish- 
ments of  the  Arian  bishops. — The  Roman  councils  began 
also  at  the  same  time  to  be  accounted  the  infallible  oracles 
of  God.  Constantine  says  of  the  council  of  Nice,  that  it 
was  inspired  by  the  will  of  God  himself.  And  that  that 
which  seemed  good  to  them  was  to  be  taken  for  nothing 
less  than  the  mind  of  God. — To  pronounce  the  peremptory 
curses  of  the  church  upon  conscientious  dissenters  in  such 
speculative  and  abstruse  matters  as  these,  and  to  deprive 
them  of  the  necessary  comforts  of  this  life  for  it,  and  thus 
to  over-awe  them  to  take  that  for  the  inspired  will  of  God, 
which  they  would  apprehend  to  be  no  more  at  best  than  the 
philosophical  exercises  of  men's  wits,  did  plainly  manifest 

8  Let  to  bp.  Hurd.  p.  26. 

9  Socrates,  lib.  I.  Ep.  Constantini  ad  Ecclesiam  Alexandria. 
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a  somewhat  too  assuming  spirit  in  the  government  of  the 
church  in  those  days'°.' 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  excellence  of  Con- 
stantine's  character  forbids  such  an  explication  of  the  pro- 
phecy as  Mr.  Evanson  has  suggested.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
a  man  may,  by  acts  of  persecution  and  the  exercise  of  spi- 
ritual tyranny,  betray  the  genuine  features  of  the  man  of 
sin,  and  come  fairly  within  the  line  of  the  prophetic  de- 
scription, though  his  actions  should  be  far  from  being  par- 
ticularly vicious.  Besides,  is  it  not  true,  that  the  excellency'' 
of  this  emperor's  character  is  rather  problematical"?  '  It 
must,'  says  Mosheim,  '  be  confessed,  that  the  life  and  ac- 
tions of  this  prince  were  not  such  as  the  Christian  religion 
demands  from  those  who  profess  to  believe  its  sublime 
doctrines'\'  That  he  should  have  taken  away  the  lives  of 
so  many  of  his  relations,  had  not  his  disposition  been  cruel, 
seems  scarcely  credible.  He  put  to  death,  says  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  '  Maximian  Herculius,  his  wife's  father ;  Bassianus, 
husband  of  his  sister  Anastasia ;  Crispus,  his  own  son  ; 
Fausta,  his  wife  ;  Licinius,  husband  of  his  sister  Constan- 
tia;  and  Licinianus,  or  Licinius  the  younger,  his  nephew.' 
Crispus,  at  the  time  when  Constantine  deprived  him  of 
that  life  which  he  had  once  given  him,  was  25  years  of 
age  ;  and,  says  Dr.  Lardner,  '  a  person  of  great  qualifica- 
tions, who  had  been  serviceable  to  his  father  in  the  wars 
with  the  Franks  and  with  Licinius. — Eusebius  would  have 
excused  this  thing,  if  he  had  been  able  ;  but  he  saw  no 
other  method  he  could  take,  but  to  pass  it  by  in  utter  si- 
lence.— The  younger  Licinius  could  not  then  be  more  than 
a  little  above  eleven  years  of  age,  if  so  much :  he  is  also 
spoken  of  as  a  hopeful  youth'^' 


10  Judgm.  on  tlie  Rom.  Ch.  p.  56. 

11  The  character  of  Constantine,  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  '  has  fixed  the  at- 
tention, and  divided  the  opinion.s,  of  mankind.'  Deci.  and  Fall  of  the  R. 
E.  vol.  III.  p.  99. 

12  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  262.     . 

13  Lardner's  works,  1788,  vol.  IV.  p.  174,  176.  There  is  reason  to 
'bink,  that  Constantine  was  a  believer  in  Christianitv.      But  his  belief  was 
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Like  most  other  membci  s  of  the  English  hierarchy,  bp. 
Newton  applies  the  prophecy  under  consideration  exclu- 
sively to  the  pope  of  Rome  ;  and  describes  the  man  of  s'ni 
as  not  having  been  fully  manifested  before  the  eighth  cen- 
tury'"*, when  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  attacked  and  defeated 
the  kings  of  Lombardy  on  behalf  of  the  pontiffs,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  independent  authority'^  But  surely 
the  coming"  of  the  man  of  sin  cannot  be  explained  of  the 
papal  power;  because  he  was  already  come^  and  had  long 
been  so,  before  the  power  of  the  pontiffs  was  established 
or  acknowleged  in  Europe.  One  should  be  tempted  to 
suspect,  were  not  the  fact  known  to  be  otherwise,  that 
there  was  a  wide  chasm  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  that 
the  bp.  of  Bristol,  and  those  who  coincide  with  him  in  sen- 
timent, had  never  read  of  the  fundamental  corruptions, 
which  were  incorporated  with  Christianity  between  the 
commencement  of  the  Fourth,  and  that  of  the  Eighth, 
century.  In  truth,  the  Fourth  century  was  the  period,  in 
which  almost  every  kind  of  spiritual  usurpation,  and  al- 
most every  species  of  superstition,  were  introduced  and 
encouraged.  To  those  who  doubt  whether  the  usurpa- 
tions and  superstitions  of  that  century  xvere  tinged  with 
the  dark  stain  of  antichristianism,  I  recommend  as  worthy 
of  their  attention,  first  the  words  of  our  apostle,  who  de- 


vain,  for  it  pi-oduced  not  tiie  fruits  of  virtuous  conduct.  When  a  Clu-istian, 
he  behaved  far  worse  than  he  had  before  done  when  a  pagan.  Mr.  Gib- 
bon asserts,  and  the  assertion  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  found;.tiGn, 
that  'as  he  gradually  advanced  in  tlie  knowlege  of  ti-uth,  he  proportion- 
ably  declined  in  the  practice  of  virtue.'  vol.  III.  p.  274.  '  It  is  probable,' 
says  archdeacon  Paloy,  '  tliat  Constantine  declared  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  Clu'istians,  because  they  were  the  powerfid  party.'  ^vid.  of  Chris- 
tlaiiiiji,  vol.  III.  p.  37.  Not  very  different  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Lai'dner. 
Speaking  of  Constantine  and  Maxentius,  lie  says,  '  of  those  who  were 
contending  for  worldly  power  and  empire,  one  actually  favored  and  flat- 
tered them,  and  .another  may  be  suspected  to  have  joined  himself  to  them, 
partly  from  considerations  of  interest.  So  greatly  had  this  people  increas- 
ed under  external  disadvantages  of  all  sorts  !'  vol  IV.  p.    161. 

14  See  vol.  II.  p.  380—385. 

1.5  Thi?  was  in  tho  vp.qrs  TM,  755.  and  77 i- 
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clares,  that  even  in  his  days  the  mystery  of  iniquity  was 
nlready  xvorking ;  and  secondly  those  of  St.  John,  who 
says  in  his  first  epistle,  many  false  teachers'''  are  gone  out  into 
the  xvorld^  and  again  a  verse  or  two  farther,  speaking  of 
the  spirit  of  antichrist^  that  even  now  already  is  it  in  the 
rvorld^''. 

The  man  of  sin  is  represented  by  St.  Paul  as  not  merely 
domineering  in  the  church  of  Christ,  but  domineering  there 
as  if  he  were  a  God.  And  which  of  the  established 
churches  of  Europe  has  not  assumed  claims,  and  exercised 
powers,  which  only  omniscience  and  infallibility  would  au- 
thorise ?  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  protestant  hierar- 
chies have  violated  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private 
judgment  in  a  more  indecent  manner  than  the  church  of 
Rome  herself.  The  Papists,  says  archdeacon  Blackburne, 
in  the  controversies  carried  on  between  them  and  the  Pro- 
testants, alleged  '  (what  indeed  was  very  true)  that  the 
most  considerable  of  the  points  in  dispute  among  them 
had  never  been  decided  e  cathedra^  and  so  were  left  open 
to  amicable  debate  without  breach  of  unity  ;  whereas  the 
doctrines  controverted  among  Protestants  were  solemnly 
established  in  their  several  confessions,  and  the  confessions 
themselves  ratified  by  oaths,  subscriptions,  &c.  and  the  be- 
lief of  them  thereby  made  an  indispensable  condition  of 
communion'*.' 

But  I  will  again  quote  the  words  of  the  apostle,  who  de- 
scribes the  man  of  sin  as  a  personage,  who  opposeth  and 
exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God^  or  that  is  xuor- 
shipped^  so  that  he  as  God  sittcth  in  the  temple  of  God^  shew- 
ing himself  that  he  is  God.  The  dominion  of  the  man  of 
sin,  says  Mr.  Wakefield  in  his  paraphrase  on  this  passage, 
'  will  not  be  a  political  dominion,  directed  to  the  civil  and 
secular  concerns  of  the  community  :  his  tribunal  will  not 


15  In  the  common  version  it  is;  prophets  in  Mr.  Wakefield's, reac/ier*. 

17  IV.  1,  3.  Inch.  ii.  of  the  same  epistle  he  had  said  (v.  18),  even  hok 
are  there  many  antichrists. 

18  Confessional,  3d  ed.  p.   10. 
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be  placed  in  a  common  court  ol'  justice,  but  in  the  temple 
of  God.  He  will  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  act  as  his  representative  and  substitute.  His 
laws,  like  those  of  Jehovah,  who  knoiveth  the  hearty  will 
extend  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  his  subjects,  so 
that  their  faith  and  their  very  thoughts^  shall  be  regulated 
by  his  dictates,  and  submit  themselves  to  his  authority".' 

Of  such  persons  as  acknowlege  this  antichristian  au- 
thority, St.  Paul  says,  that  they  shall  be  under  strong  de- 
lusion^ that  they  should  believe  a  lie^.  And  surely  this  is 
not  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Not  only 
her  members,  but  those  also  of  the  Greek  church  and  of 
other  hierarchies  are  deluded  into  the  belief  of  opinions 
altogether  false^',  and  servilely  accommodate  their  faith  to 
that  of  the  priesthood.  It  is  not  in  her  creeds  alone,  but 
in  those  also  of  other  churches,  that  doctrines,  alike  un- 
founded and  pernicious,  are  not  merely  authoritatively  en- 
joined, but  are  likewise  represented  as  essential  to  salva- 
tion. 

The  '  genercd  immorality  of  the  apostate  Christians^ 
says  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  bp.  Hurd,  was  also  '  plainly 
intimated  to  the  Thessalonians,'  in  the  prophecy  of  the 
man  of  sin.  Thus  in  v.  12.  those  deceived  by  him  are 
spoken  of  as  having  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.  '  And 
the  whole  world,'  says  Mr.  Evanson,  '  is  witness,  how  truly 
this  predicted  circumstance  hath  been  fulfilled  in  the  lives 
of  nominal  Christians  of  every  country  in  Christendom, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  to  the  present 
hour.  From  this  mark  and  character  of  Antichrist  ot  least, 
(though  it  be,  without  doubt,  the  worst  and  most  deplora- 


19  Four  mai'ks  of  AnUchrist,  p.  13. 

20  V.  11.  In  another  of  his  epistles,  St.  Paul  says,  the  time  Kill  come, 
v:ken  professed  Christians  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine,  but — shall  turn  aviay 
their  ears  from  the  truth,  ami  shall  be  turned  to  fables-     II.  Tim.  iv.  3,  4. 

21  '  Those  of  the  Pretended  Reformed  Religion  acknowlege,'  savs 
Bossuet,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Meaux,  '  that  the  catholic  church  em- 
braces all  the  fundamental  articles  of  tlie  Christian  i-eligion.*  t.  Expos,  f 
the  Doct.  of  the  Cath.  Ch.  translated  into  Eng.  Lond.  1686.  p.  2. 
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ble  of  all,)  even  Protestant  churches  cannot  plead  exemp- 
tion".' 

But  the  authority  of  the  man  of  sin.,  however  firmly  esta* 
blished,  and  universally  extended,  is  not  destined  to  be 
perpetual.      The  Lord  shall  consume  him  -with  the  spirit  of 
his  mouth.,  and  shall  destroy  him  xvith  the  brightness  of  hi$ 
coming.     We  are  assured  by  the  apostle,  says  Mr.  Evan- 
son  in  his  paraphrase  on  these  words,  '  that  at  length  this 
impious   t}Tanny  would  decline,    and   gradually   be   con- 
sumed,  by  the   restoration   of   the    genuine    doctrine   of 
Christ's  Gospel,  here  metaphorically  called  the  breath  of  his 
month  :  and  will  be  finally  destroyed  at  that  grand  revolu- 
tion of  human  affairs,  which  is  so  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  denominated  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ'^^J*     To  suppose,  as  bp.  Newton  and  many  others 
have  done,  that  the  coming  of  Christ  is  not  the  commence- 
ment of  the  millennium,  but  the  day  of  judgment ;  is  to 
suppose,    that   antichristianism   and  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
will  continue  to  prevail  till  the  end  of  the  world.     Con- 
trary as  this  is  to  the  most  express  prophecies,  some  writers, 
having  this  passage  in  view,  and  perceiving  that  the  latter 
conclusion  would  evidently  follow  from  the  admission  of 
the  former,  have  avowed  this  melancholy   and  dispiriting 
opinion.     The  words  of  St.   Paul,  which  have  just  been 
quoted,  '  signify,'  says  Slichtingius,  '  that  the  man  of  sin 
would  remain  till  the  coming  of  Christ.,  and  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  his  comi?ig\^     Now  the  C07ning  of  Christ.,  adds 
this  celebrated  commentator,  is  here  to  be  explained  of  hi;* 
advent  on  the  day  of  Judgment. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that 
the  Thessalonian  Christians,  as  well  as  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, in  consequence  of  the  coming  of  Christ  being  an  equi- 
vocal expi-ession,  and  of  their  being  uninstructed  with  re- 
spect to  the  millennium,  probably  did,  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul,  understand   it  in  a  literal  sense,  and  conceive  it  to 


22  P.  ;>1.  23  Let.  to  Hm-d,  p.  20. 

Yor.  T. 
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signify  the  awlul  day  of  Christ's  coming  to  Judgment*^. 
At  that  period  the  Apocalypse  was  not  published  ;  and, 
when  published,  its  meaning,  as  well  as  that  of  Daniel, 
Avas  destined,  during  many  centuries,  to  be  very  imper- 
fectly penetrated.  Of  what  they  foretold  even  the  prophets 
themselves  had  sometimes  a  very  imperfect  idea.  Thus  in 
the  xiith  ch.  of  Daniel  (v.  8),  that  prophet  says,  and  I  heard^ 
hut  I  understood  not ;  and  the  angel  of  the  vision  is  repre- 
sented in  V.  9  as  saying  unto  him,  go  thy  way^  Daniel:  fot 
the  "words  are  closed  up  and  scaled  till  the  time  of  the  end. 
On  this  passage  an  intelligent  commentator,  who  wrote  150 
years  since,  has  the  following  remarks.  '  Therefore  the 
foresaid  mysteries,  especially  those  about  the  times  of  An- 
tichrist, God  intended  to  conceal  and  hide  for  a  certain 
time,  and  only  to  reveal  the  same  in  the  last  time.  And 
unto  this  place  our  Saviour  seemeth  to  have  respect  when 
he  saith,  that  no  man  knoweth  the  day  and  hour,  not  so 
much  as  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  the  Father  only.  Matt, 
xxiv.  15,  36.  And  when  he  saith,  '  it  is  not  for  you  to 
knoiv  the  times^  zvhich  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  pow- 
er. Acts  i.  7.  Wherefore  Christ  exhorteth  the  present 
age,  that  they  would  be  watchful,  because  they  knew  not 
the  time  of  the  end  :  forasmuch  as  it  was  to  be  hidden 
from  the  former  ages,  lest  the  long  distance  of  the  time 
being  known  should  hinder  the  duty  of  watchfulness.  But 
in  the  time  of  the  end — it  seemeth  that  it  is  to  be  revealed: 
not  unto  the  world,  on  whom  the  end  shall  come  as  a  thief 
in  the  nighty  especially  the  last  part  of  the  last  time :  but 

24-  Nor  is  this  misconception  v/onderful.  *  For  the  old  prophets,  fertile 
most  part,'  I  am  now  quoting  from  Mede,  '  speak  of  the  coviiug  of  Christ, 
indefinitely  and  in  general,  without  that  distinction  of /»*? and iecow/ com- 
ing, which  the  Gospel  out  of  Daniel  hath  more  clearly  tauglitus.  And  so 
consequently  they  spake  of  the  things  to  be  at  Christ's  coming  indefinitely 
and  altogether,  which  wc,  who  are  now/more  fully  informed  by  the  reve- 
lation of  the  gospel  of  a  two-fold  coming,  must  apply  each  of  tlicm  to  its 
proper  time  :  those  things  which  befit  the  state  of  his  first  coviii'g  unto  it : 
and  such  things  as  befit  tl\c  state  of  his  iecond  covuvgy  xirtn  his  second  • 
V).  755. 
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unto  the  saints*^'  unto  those  that  are  genuine  Christians 
and  honest  inquirers  after  truth. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XII. 

ON   THE    CORRUPTIONS    WHICH    PREVAILED    IN    THE    FOURTH 
CENTURY. 

I  HAVE  stated  (and  I  know  not  whether  the  state- 
ment may  not  have  startled  some  of  my  readers),***  that  ail- 
most  every  kind  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation  was  introduced, 
and  almost  every  species  of  superstition  encouraged,  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  historic  extracts,  intended  to  con- 
firm and  to  elucidate  this  assertion,  are  more  numerous, 
than  the  nature  of  the  present  work  would  have  authorised, 
had  not  a  number  of  reasons,  in  this  particular  case,  con- 
curred to  recommend  their  insertion.  This  copiousness 
of  citation  I  have  been  encouraged  to  introduce ;  because 
an  assertion  of  such  weight,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  seemed 
to  require  for  proof  a  long  series  of  well  attested  particu- 
lars ;  because  facts  of  this  description  it  was  in  my  power 
to  produce,  from  as  high  and  as  unexceptionable  authority, 
as  can  be  appealed  to  on  the  subject;  because  the  investi- 
gation of  it  will  be  hereafter  serviceable  in  directing  us  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  one  of  the  apocalyptic  visions*^ ; 
because  it  respects  a  period,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  ecclesiastical  history  ;  and  be- 
cause persons  in  general  are,  I  believe,  unapprised  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  assertion  is  true,  and  of  the  rapidity 

25  Tho.  Parker  of  New-England  on  Daniel,  1646,  p.  132. 

26  The  reign  of  Constantine,  and  the  foui*th  century  in  general,  some 
have  represented  in  a  highly  favorable  point  of  view.  The  Gospel  *  was 
enabled,'  says  bishop  Hallifux,  *  at  length,  under  the  auspices  of  Constan- 
thie,  to  establish  itself,  in  prosperity  and  purity,  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire.'     Scrm,  on  Proph.  p.  313. 

27  I  particularly  allude  to  all  the  latter  part  of  ck.  vii-  of  the  Rev, 
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with  which  Christianity  yrz6  changed  and  essentially  de- 
based. Nor  ai-e  these  all  the  reasons  which  may  be  alleged 
to  justify  the  introduction  of  the  present  appendix.  This 
inquiry  is  of  great  importance  in  ascertaining  the  period  of 
the  coming-  of  the  jnan  of  sin  ;  in  determining  whether  that 
prediction  is  to  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs ;  in  qualifying  us  to  judge  whether  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  does  in  truth  stand  convicted  of  the  charge  of  no- 
torious antichristianism  ;  and  in  deciding  a  question,  which 
must  probably  have  sometimes  arisen  in  the  inquiring 
mind,  did  this  celebrated  prince  render  upon  the  whole  a 
real  service  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  when  he  embraced  the 
external  profession  of  it,  and  accelerated  its  general  dif- 
fusion ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  brought  about  an  unna- 
tural union  between  the  church  and  the  state,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  and 
substantially  aided  the  attempts  of  those,  who  labored 
with  such  fatal  success  to  paganize  Christianity,  by  incor- 
porating with  it  not  a  few  of  the  speculative  opinions,  and 
many  of  the  superstitious  practices,  which  before  belonged 
to  heathenism? 

It  is  from  the  judicious  and  learned  Mosheim  that  the 
extracts  are  principally  taken**.  To  him  indeed  it  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  barely  referred  the  reader,  had 
the  facts,  which  are  most  decisive  and  throw  the  strongest 
light  on  the  topics  proposed,  lain  together,  unintermingled 
with  other  matter.  But,  besides  tliat  the  greater  part  of 
my  readers  would  in  all  probability  have  omitted  to  con- 
sult Mosheim  at  all,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  these 
facts  are  dispersed  over  his  Internal  History  of  the  Church 
during  the  fourth  century,  which  alone  occupies  upwards 
of  70  very  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  To  superadd 
some  particulars  from  other  writers  was  also  expedient. 
But  that  the  reader  may  exactly  know,  hoxv  much  of  the 
present  appendix  belongs  to  Mosheim,  I  have,  through  the 
greater  part  of  it,  made  no  addition  in  the  text  to  the  facts 
alleged  by  him ;  and  when  I  have,  intimation  is  given  of 


PS  And  from  the  2d  edition  of  Dr.  Maclaine's  Translation, 
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it.  Of  the  additional  observations  some  ar«  transcribed 
from  the  accurate  Lardner :  and  of  the  notes  the  greater 
part  are  taken  from  a  writer,  in  whose  commendation  it  is 
not  easy  to  speak  sufficiently  high;  I  mean  from  Dr.  Jor- 
tin,  who,  by  introducing,  in  his  Life  of  Erasmus^  and  in 
his  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History^  quotations  from  va- 
rious authors,  often  running  to  a  considerable  length,  and 
scattered  with  great  profusion,  has  annexed  the  stamp  of 
his  approbation  to  this  mode  of  conducting  a  work. 

It  may  be  asked,  why,  in  an  account  of  the  conniptions 
of  the  fourth  century,  is  not  an  apppeal  directly  made  to 
ancient  instead  of  modern  authorities  ?  why  are  not  pas- 
sages translated  and  transcribed  from  such  well  known 
historians,  as  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Eusebius?  I  an- 
swer, that  all  the  writers  of  that  time  were  tinctured  with 
prejudices ;  that  they  were  far  from  having  such  enlarged 
views  of  things  as  a  judicious  and  industrious  modern  is 
capable  of  acquiring ;  and  that  I  know  no  writers  of  anti- 
quity in  whose  statements  the  public  could  justly  place  so 
strong  a  confidence,  as  in  those  of  Jortin,  Lardner,  and 
Mosheim.  The  reader  will  readily  discern,  where  I  have 
given  only  the  sentiments^  and  where  the  ivords^  of  Mos- 
heim; as  in  the  former  case  I  have  omitted  the  use  of 
inverted  commas. 

The  first  step  of  the  bishops,  in  changing  the  ancient 
government  of  the  church,  says  Mosheim  in  his  account 
of  the  Fourth  Century,  *  was  an  entire  exclusion  of  the 
people  from  all  part  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
aflFairs ;  and  afterwards  they,  by  degrees,  divested  even  the 
presb3'ters  of  their  ancient  privileges  and  their  primitive 
authority,  that  they  might  have  no  importunate  protesters 
to  control  their  ambition,  or  oppose  their  proceedings  ; 
and,  principally,  that  they  might  eitlicr  engross  to  them- 
selves, or  distribute  as  they  thought  proper,  the  possessions 
and  revenues  of  the  church^'.     Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that 

29  Constantius,  besides  endowing-  many  chiircljcs  with  sjreat  revenues, 
exempted  tlie  bishops  from  even'  kind  of  tax.  Anc.  Unii-.  Ili-U..  vol.  XVI. 
n,  250. 
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at  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  there  remahied  no  more 

than     A     MERE     SHADOW     OF     TUE    ANCIENT    GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE  CHURCH.'  And  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  '  they 
trampled  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,'  and  '  violated  the 
privileges  of  the  inferior  ministers  :'  on  the  other  they  imi- 
tated in  their  conduct  and  manner  of  living,  the  arrogance, 
voluptuousness,  and  luxury  of  magistrates  and  princes,' 
and  *  contended  with  each  other,  in  the  most  scandalous 
manner,  concerning  the  extent  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions^^—The  external  administration  of  the  church,  the 
emperor  assumed  to  himself^'. 

30  Sometimes  also  their  manner  of  contending  for  the  episcopal  dignity 
\vashiglih-  scandalous.  Le  Clerc,  as  translated  by  Jortin,  says,  that  as  soon 
as  Ursinus  had  been  elected  bishop  of  Rome  by  a  number  of  the  bretliren, 
deacons  and  presbyters,  '  Damasus,  who  had  always  been  making 
interest  for  the  bishopric, — with  the  pcrjui'ed  crew  that  followed  him,  and 
witli  a  band  of  gladiators,  to  whom  lie  had  given  large  sums  of  money, 
seized  the  Lateran  cliurch,  and  was  there  oi'dained.  Then  having  bribed 
two  magistrates  of  tlie  city,  he  caused  Ursinus,  a  venerable  man,  who 
had  been  first  made  bishop,  to  be  sent  into  banishment. — The  Roman 
people  assembled  together,  and  woidd  have  hindered  Damasus  from 
taking  possession  of  the  pontificate  ;  but  he  cleared  his  way  through  them 
by  blows  and  bastinadoes  ;  and  some  died  of  the  wounds  which  they  had 
received.  He  also  attempted  to  drive  out  of  the  city  seven  presbyters, 
who  were  put  into  prison  by  the  magistrates ;  but  the  faitliful  people 
rescued  them,  and  carried  them  into  the  church  of  Liberius.  Then  Da.- 
mtis^is,  luith  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  faction,  joined  to  gladiators  charioteers, 
and  rustics,  armed  with  hatchets,  swoi'ds,  and  clubs,  besieged  the  church, 
and  began  a  furious  battle,  setting  fire  to  the  doors,  and  bursting  them 
open,  whilst  others  of  his  partizans  had  clambered  up,  and  were  pelting 
their  adversaries  with  titles  from  the  top  of  the  edifice.  Thus  the  Dama- 
sians  forced  their  way  in,  and  slew  160  persons,  men  and  women. — The 
strangest  part  of  the  story  is  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  Da- 
masus was  a  great  saint,  :uid  miracles  were  wrought  in  his  favor  after 
his  death.'  The  contest  happened  in  the  year  366.  I  have  not  given  tlie 
whole  detail  of  it.  Had  not  a  large  part  of  the  Christians  of  Rome,  at 
this  period,  been  extremely  corrupt,  it  could  not  liave  been  conducted  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was ;  it  could  not  have  had  a  termination  so  favor- 
able to  Damasus.     See  Jortin,  vol.  IV.  p.  60. 

31  '  Upon  Constantinc's  conversion  there  appeared  a  new  form  of  gQ- 
vernment  in  the  chm*ch.  It  was  the  emperor  that  summoned  the  General 
Councils  at  his  plcasuiT,  He  often  presided  himself  in  them,  and  managei^ 
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*  The  greatest  part,  both  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters, 
were  men  entirely  destitute  of  all  learning  and  education.'* 
And  that  *  savage  and  illiterate  party,  who  looked  upon  all 
sorts  of  erudition,  particularly  that  of  a  philosophical  kind, 
as  pernicious  and  even  destructive  to  true  piety  and  reli- 
gion, increased  both  in  number  and  authority  ^^ — The  truth 
of  doctrines  was  now  proved  by  the  number  of  martyrs 
that  had  professed  them,  by  miracles,  by  the  confession  of 
demons,  i.  e.  of  persons  possessed  with  evil  spirits. — 
Those  vain  fictions,  which  an  attachment  to  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  to  popular  opinions,  had  engaged  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Christian  doctors  to  adopt  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  were  now  confirmed,  enlarged,  and 
embellished  in  various  ways.' 

'  It  would  seem  as  if  all  possible  means  had  been  indus- 
triously used,  to  give  an  air  of  folly  and  extravagance 
to  the  Christian  assemblies.  For  the  people  were  permit- 
ted, nay,  even  exhorted  by  the  preacher  himself,  to  crown 
his  talents  with  clapping  of  hands  and  loud  acclamations  of 
applause.' 

the  disputes  there. — Those  that  were  the  judges  of  the  assembly  in  his 
absence  were  delegated  from  him  ;  his  wUl  was  consulted  on  all  occasions ; 
tlie  definition  of  faith,  that  the  council  subscribed  to,  was  many  times 
proposed  by  him  ;  and  it  was  called  the  Emperor's  Definition  of  Faith.' 
Agreeably  to  tliis,  we  find  the  title  of  '  Universal  Bishop  of  the  church,  in 
respect  of  the  external  government  of  it,  assumed  by  Constantine  ;'  and 
■ive  likewise  '  see  what  effect  the  fear  of  the  imperial  authority  had  upon 
the  councils  themselves.  For  all  the  councils,  assembled  under  Arian 
emperors,  were  of  the  same  mind  with  the  emperor  that  called  them.' 
Cressener  on  the  Prot.  Appl.  of  the  Apoc.  p.  258. 

32  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  *  and  in  the  fourth  centurj',  as  religious 
and  metaphysical  quarrels  ran  high,  and  monkery  grew  and  prospered, 
and  miracles  abounded,  so  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  polite  literature 
fell  into  a  declining  condition.'  Jortin's  Eem.  on  Eccl.  Hist.  1767,  vol.  II 
p.  228.  Basnage,  speaking  of  this  century  andof  Jerom,  says,  '  St.  Austin, 
who  did  not  love  him,  yet  admired  him  as  a  prodigy,  because  he  under- 
stood three  languages.'  Hist  des  yii'fs,  h.  vi.  cl).  14.  '  Let  not  a  bishop 
peruse  the  books  of  heathen  writers,'  is  a  part  of  the  16th  canon  of  the 
4th  council  of  Ctsrtliage,  whirh  was  assembled  ne.ir  the  termination  nj" 
this  centHn*. 
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*  An  aionnous  irain  of  diti'erent  superstitions  were  gra- 
dually substituted  in  the  place  of  true  religion  and  genuine 
piety.  This  odious  Kevolutioji  was  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes.  A  ridiculous  precipitation  In  receiving  new  opi- 
nions, a  preposterous  desire  of  imitating  the  pagan  rites, 
and  of  blending  thena  with  the  Christian  worship,  and  that 
idle  propensity  which  the  generality  of  mankind  have 
towards  a  gaudy  and  ostentatious  religion,  all  contxibutcd  to 
establish  the  reign  of  superstition  upon  the  ruins  of  Chris- 
tianity'^^.''     Superstition    was    now    become    universal. 


33  In  the  9th  canon  of  the  council,  which  met  at  Neocsesaiea  a.bout  the 
yeax"  314,  it  is  observed  of  sins  in  general,  that  they  may  be  pai-doned  by 
the  h}iposition  of  hands-  '  Those  Christians  who  were  conscious  of  their 
own  defects  began  to  pay  immoderate  honors  to  the  martyrs,  tliat  by  their 
interest  they  mig-ht  obtain  remission  of  sins.  These  practices  suited  the 
half-converts  and  nominal  Christians,  who  came  over  for  the  loaves,  under 
Christian  emperors.'  Jortin,  vol.  II.  p.  156.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  Augus- 
tine of  Hippo,  and  Chrysostom  of  Constantinople,  all  enjf>}ed  the  episcopal 
dignity  in  the  fourth  century,  and  towards  the  close  of  it.  '  Chrysostom 
magni^es  the  sacerdotal  oflice  upon  a  double  account,  because  tlie  priests 
have  power  to  remit  sins  both  wheu  they  regenerate  us,  and  afterwards  ; 
that  is,  both  b)'  baptism  and  penance.'  And  the  same  is  asserted  in  the 
works  of  Ambrose  and  Augu.stine.  Bingham's  Juti^.  of  the  Clir.  Ch.  b. 
xix.  ch.  i.  This  learned  writer,  like  a  faith.^ul  son  of  the  Enghsh  chuixh, 
readily  admits  the  legitimacy  of  this  lofty  claim  of  these  ancient  prelates  ; 
and  declares,  in  a  visitation  sermon  preached  in  \7\6y  that  '  it  is  evi- 
dent BEYOXD   DISPUTE,  THAT  CUF.IST  LEFT  A  POWER  IN  THE   HANDS 

or  HIS  MINISTERS  TO  RETAix,  OR  10  FORGIVE  men's  si>js.'  Bingham's 
work's,  vol.  II.  p.  258. 

The  miscliief  produced  by  the  superstitious  ideas  relative  to  baptism,  it 
is  not  possible  to  calculate.  TI:e  statement  which  follows  is  from  Mr. 
Gibbon.  It  is,  I  believe,  perfectly  correct.  '  The  sacrament  of  baptism 
was  supposed  to  contain  a  full  and  absolute  expiation  of  sin  ;  and  the  soul 
u-as  instantly  restored  to  its  original  purity,  and  entitled  to  the  promise  of 
eternal  salvation.  Among  the  prost  l\tes  of  Christianity,  there  were  many 
■'.vho  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a  salutary  rite,  which  could  not  be 
".epeated  ;  to  throw  away  an  inestimable  privilege,  which  could  never  be 
recovered. — The  fathers,  wlio  censured  this  criminal  delay,  could  not  dav.> 
the  certain  and  victorious  efficacy,  even  of  a  death-bed  baptism.'  It  was 
in  his  last  illness,  tliat  Constantine  '  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
Eusebius  *  supposes  the  salvation  of  Constantine  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence.'     His  example  and  reputation  '  seemed  to  countenance  the 
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This,  among  other  unhappy  effects,  opened  a  wide  door  ttf 
the  endless  frauds  of  those  odious  impostors,  who  were  so 
far  destitute  of  all  principle,  as  to  enrich  themselves^* by 
the  ignorance  and  errors  of  the  people.  Rumors  were 
artfully  spread  abroad  of  prodigies  and  miracles  to  be  seen 
in  certain  places  (a  trick  often  practised  by  the  heathen 
priests)  ;  and  the  design  of  these  reports  was  to  draw  the 
populace,  in  multitudes,  to  these  places,  and  to  impose 
upon  their  credulity.  These  stratagems  were  generally 
successful. — A  whole  volume  would  be  requisite  to  contittn 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  frauds,  which  artful  knaves 
practised,  with  success,  to  delude  the  ignorant,  xvhen  true 
religion  xuas  almost  entirely  superseded  by  horrid  supersti" 
tion* 


delay  of  baptism.  Future  t}Tants  were  encouraged  to  believe,  that  the 
innocent  blood  which  they  might  shed  in  a  long  reign  would  instantly  be 
washed  away  in  the  waters  of  regeneration  ;  and  the  abuse  of  religion 
dangerously  undermined  the  foundation  of  moral  virtue.'   Vol.  Ill,  p.  237. 

Mention  Las  been  made  of  penance.  Very  prolix  and  ceremonious  was 
the  performance  of  it,  in  the  4th  centmy.  It  is  thus  described  by  Basil, 
who  was  bp.  of  Cssai-ea,  and  died  about  the  year  379.  Penitents,  '  the 
1st  jear,  are  to  weep  before  the  gate  of  the  chui-ch  ;  the  2d  year,  to  be 
admitted  to  heai-ing ;  the  third  year,  to  genuflexion,  or  repentence  proper- 
ly so  called ;  and  the  4th  year,  to  stand  with  the  faithful  at  prayers  with- 
out partaking  the  oblation.'  They  wore  sackcloth,  says  Bingham,  through> 
all  the  stages  of  this  business.  Antiq.  of  the  Chr.  Ch.  b.  xviii.  ch.  i.  ii.  Va- 
rious were  the  expedients,  which  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury adopted,  in  oi'der  to  infuse  into  the  people  a  m}'stei'ious  reverence  for 
themselves.  The  20th  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  held  about  the 
year  363,  forbids  a  deacon  from  sitting,  down  in  the  presence  of  a  priest, 
without  his  express  permission  :  and  ordains,  that  an  Inferior  minister  shall 
shew  the  same  mark  of  submissive  respect  to  the  deacon. 

34  In  the  art  of  enriching  themselves,  ecclesiastics  in  general  became 
great  adepts  during  this  century.  To  such  an  height  indeed  did  this  evil 
rise,  that  Valentinlan  '  found  it  necessary  to  nnake  a  lain  against  piou.s 
donations  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  monks,  who  preyed  upon  stupid  bigots, 
and  devoured  widow's  houses;'  and  even  Fleury,  though  a  Romish  eccle- 
siastic, declares,  that  the  law  was  '  shameful  to  the  clergy,  but  yet  nec'?';- 
saiy.'     Jortin,  vol.  IV.  p.  52 

Vol.  I.  j? 
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'  No  soonei*  had  Canstantine  the  Great  abolished  the  su- 
perstitions of  his  ancestors,  than  magnificent  churches" 
Were  every  where  erected  for  the  Christians,  which  were 
richly  adorned  with  pictures  and  images,  and  bore  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Pagan  temples,  both  in  their  outward 
and  inward  form.  Of  these  churches  some  were  built  over 
the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  were  frequented  only  at  stated 
times  ;  while  others  were  set  apart  for  the  ordinary  assem- 
blies of  Christians. — Both  of  them  were  consecrated  with 
great  pomp,  and  with  certain  rites  borrowed,  mostly,  from 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.'  Frequent  pil- 
grimages, the  excessive  multiplication  of  festivals  in  honor 
of  the  martyrs,  an  extravagant  veneration  for  departed 
salnts^*^,  absurd  notions  of  a  certain  fire  destined  to  purify 
separate  souls,  the  imposition  of  frequent  fasts,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  supper  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs, 
whence  originated  masses,  the  holding  up  of  the  bi'ead  and 
wine  to  be  reverenced  by  the  people",  a  belief  in  the  myste- 
rious efficacy  of  relics,  of  holy  water,  and  of  the  images  of 
saints^^,  were  practices  and  superstitions,  "all  of  which  ex- 


55  The  masterly  historian  of  the  DecHne  and  Fall  of  tlie  Roman  Em- 
pire, speaking;  of  tliose  erected  by  Constantine  in  its  principal  cities,  says, 
•the  walls,  the  c'lumns,  the  pavement,  were  incrusted  with  vai-iegaled 
marble  ;'  and  *  the  most  precious  ornaments  of  g-okl  and  silver,  of  silk 
and  g-ems,  were  profusely  dedicated  to  the  service  of  tlie  altar.'  Vol.  III. 
p.  293. 

36  It  is  shewn  at  large  in  Sir  I.  Ne%vton's  Ol>s.  on  Dan.  (p.  209 — 231), 
that  the  worship  and  invocation  of  saints  became  a  common  ;uk1  authorised 
practice  in  the  4tli  centmy. 

27  This  practice,  together  witli  the  language  held  in  tliis  century  by 
some  of  the  fathers,  laid  a  foundation  for  tlie  most  absurd  of  all  doc- 
trines, tlie  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Thus  Jerom,  when  speaking 
of  the  frugal  mani)er  with  which  Exuperius  of  Tholouse  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper,  says,  he  «  cai-ries  the  body  of  Christ  in  a  basket  of  osiers-, 
and  his  blood  in  a  glass-cup.'     Hieronymi  Epist.  Rustico  Monaco. 

38  The  sign  of  the  cross  also  was  used  as  a  kind  of  charm,  not  onl}-  in 
the  services  of  religion,  but  in  the  most  indiHcrent  actions  of  life.  Sir  I. 
Newton's  Obs.  on  Dan.  ch.  xiii ;  and  Bingham's  Jntitj.  «/'  t.he  C'/'ir.  Ch.  b.  xi 
ch.  10.- 
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tensively  prevailed  in  this  century,  and  received  the  great- 
est encouragement^'.  Christianity  was  now  indeed  com* 
pletely  paganised.  '  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  differed  very  little  in  its  external  appearance  from 
that  of  the  Christians.  They  had  both  a  most  pompous 
and  splendid  ritual.  Gorgeous  robes,  mitres,  tiaras,  wax- 
tapers'*"  crosiers,  processions,  lustrations.  Images,  gold  and 
silver  vases,  and  many  such  circumstances  of  pageantry, 
were  equally  to  be  seen  in  the  heathen  temples  and  the 
Christian  churches*'.'     And  it   was  in  this  century,  that 

39  The  words  of  Vigilantius,  as  quoted  by  his  antagonist  Jerom,  do, 
Says  Daubuz,  ♦  demonstrate  that  the  errors  in  the  common  practice  of  the 
people,  were  greater  than  what  we  find  in  the  authors'  of  that  time.  Vigi. 
lantius  •  opposed  the  invocation  and  worship  of  saints  ;  prayers  for  the 
dead;  the  adoration  of  relics  and  images  ;  the  burning'  of  tapers  by  day  ; 
and  the  celibacy  of  the  clerg'y.'  So  far  Daubuz  (on  Rev.  p.  392). 
What  was  the  consequence  of  his  virtuous  opposition  to  the  tide  of  popu- 
lar superstitions  ?  He  was  frowned  upon  as  a  person  guilty  of  heresy,, 
*  Vigilantius,'  sa}'s  Jortin,  •  was  Insulted  and  reviled  by  Jerom. — It  is 
really  a  wonder  that  he  fared  no  worse,  and  that  some  zealous  monk  did 
not  beat  liis  brains  out  with  thQ  jaw-boHe  of  a  martyr.  "  It  appears  not," 
says  Fleury,  *'  that  the  heresy  of  Vigilantius  gained  ground,  and  that 
there  was  occasion  for  any  council  to  condemn  it."  It  is  true  enough. 
His  heresy  slept  till  the  Reformation  awakened  it ;  and  since  that  time, 
all  Protestants,  all  such,  I  mean,  as  have  not  renounced  common  sense, 
are  of  the  same  opinion  about  these  things  with  Vigilantius.'  Jortin,  vql. 
IV.  p.  225. 

40  The  custom  of  keeping  the  lamps  lighted  in  the  day-time,  now  so 
common  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  prevailed  in  the  churches  both  of 
the  East  and  West.  See  Bingham's  Antit/.  of  the  Chr.  Ch.  b.  viil.  cli.  6, 
sect.  21. 

41  Faustus,  an  African  prelate,  who  flourished  according  to  Lardner  in 
the  year  384,  in  a  book  written  in  defence  of  the  Manichseans,  speaks  of 
the  orthodox,  that  is  to  say  of  the  greater  part  of  Christians,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  '  You  have  substituted  your  Agapx  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Pagans,  and  to  their  idols  your  martyi-s,  whom  you  serve  with  the  very 
same  honors.  You  appease  the  shades  of  the  dead  with  wine  and  feasts  ; 
you  celebrate  the  solemn  festivals  of  the  Gentiles,  their  calends  and  their 
solstices ;  and  as  to  their  manners,  those  you  have  retained  without  any 
.alteration.  Nothing  distinguishes  you  I'rom  the  Pagans,  except  that  you 
hold  your  assemblies  apart  ffom  them.'  Jortin,  vol.  II.  p.  57-  In  tliese 
charges,  says  Dr.  Jortin,  there  is   somewhat  of  falshood  and  exaggera- 
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persons  first  arose,  '"  who  worshipped  the  Blessed  Virgin 
as  a  goddess,  and  judged  it  necessary  to  appease  her  anger, 
and  seek  her  favor  and  protection,  by  libations,  sacrifices, 
and  oblations.' 

With  respect  to  fasting,  '  it  was  considered,  in  this  cen- 
tury, as  the  most  effectual  and  powerful  means  of  repelling 
the  force,  and  disconcerting  the  stratagems,  of  evil  spirits, 
and  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  an  offended  Deity.  Hence 
we  may  easily  understand  what  induced  the  rulers  of  the 
church  to  establish  this  custom  by  express  laws,  and  to  im- 
pose, as  an  indispensable  duty'*^  an  act  of  humiliation  ;  the 
observation  of  which  had  hitherto  been  left  to  every  one's 
choice.'  The  mode  of  fasting  became  also  essentially  dif- 
ferent. '  Formerly  those  who  submitted  themselves  to  the 
discipline  of  fasting  abstained  from  meat  and  drink  ;  but 
now  a  mere  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine  was  by  many 
judged  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  fasting,  and  this  latter 
opinion  prevailed,  from  this  time,  and  became  universal 
among  the  Latins. — The  quadragesimal  or  lent  fast  was 
held  more  sacred  than  all  the  rest,  though  it  was  not  as  yet 
confined  to  a  certain  number  of  days.' 

The  example  of  those  who  introduced  into  Mesopota- 
mia and  Syria  the  practice  of  monastic  retirement,  '  was 
followed  with  such  rapid  success,  that,  in  a  short  time,  the 
whole  East  was  filled  with  a  lazy  set  of  mortals,  who  aban- 
doning all  human  connections,  advantages,  pleasures,  and 
concerns,  wore  out  a  languishing  life  amidst  the  hardships 
of  want,  and  various  kinds  of  suffering,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  more  close  and  rapturous  communion  with  God  and 
angels. — From  the  East  this  gloomy  institution  passed  into 

tion  ;  but  at  the  same  lime  '  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  also  some 
truJi,  and  that  paganism  had  ab-eady  begun  to  enter  along-  with  the  Pagans 
into  the  churcli,'  On  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  due  to  the  allegations 
of  Faustus,  M.  de  Beausobre  has  treated  at  groat  lengtli  and  in  a  masterly 
manner,     Histoiredn  Mankkeisnie,  tom.  II.  p.  629 — 700. 

42  Men,  however,  were  not  to  fast,  but  when  the  chiu-ch  pleased.  The 
council  of  Gangra,  convened  about  the  year  370,  in  their  18th  canon,  ana- 
thematises him  who  presumes  to  keep  a  fast  on  a  Sunday. 
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the  West,  and  first  into  Italy  and  its  neighboring  islands  ;' 
and  thence  it  '■  extended  gradually  its  progress  through  the 
other  provinces  and  countries  of  Europe'*^ — If  the  enthu- 
siastic frenzy  of  the  monks  exaggerated,  in  a  manner  per- 
nicious to  the  interests  of  morality,  the  discipline  that  is 
obligatory  upon  Christians ;  the  interests  of  virtue  and  true 
religion  suffered  yet  more  grievously  by  two  monstrous  er- 
rors which  were  almost  universally  adopted  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  became  a  source  of  innumerable  calamities  and 
mischiefs  in  the  succeeding  ages.  The  first  of  these  maxims 
was,  that  it  xvas  an  act  of  virtue^  to  deceive  and  lye^  xuhen  by 
that  means  the  interests  of  the  church  might  he  promoted ; 
and  the  second  equally  horrible,  though  in  another  point  of 
view,  was,  that  errors  in  religion^  ivhen  maintained  and 
adhered  to  after  proper  admonition^  Tvere  punishable  "with 
civil  penalties  and  corporal  tortures.'' 

With  respect  to  the  days,  set  apart  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  martyrs,  days  which  were  so  extravagantly  mul- 


43  It  was  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  year  306,  that  monks  were  first  col- 
lected into  societies.  But,  'at  the  latter  end  of  the  4th  century,  the 
number  of  Egyptian  monks  only,  upon  a  moderate  computation,  is  sup» 
posed  to  have  been  76,000  ;  and  that  of  the  nuns  21,000. — Constantine 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  those  who  addicted  themselves  to  the  di'Mne 
philosophy  as  it  was  called  in  those  days,  that  is,  to  monkery ;  and  the  holy 
women  who  preserved  a  perpetual  virgniit}-,  these  he  almost  adored.  So 
savs  Eusebius,  who  was  carried  away  himself  with  the  torrent,  and  over- 
valued this  strange  way  of  life.'  Jovian,  elected  emperor  in  363,  decreed, 
that  whosoever  courted  a  mm,  and  enticed  her  to  marriage,  should  be  put 
to  death.  The  council  of  Uliberls,  assembled  about  tlie  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century,  in  its  33d  canon,  prescribes  celibacy  to  all  orders 
of  clergy.  '  The  Fathers  of  those  times,  as  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,'  (they  both  of  them  flom-ished  and  died  in  the  4th  centui-y)  '  and  ivho 
not,  but  particularly  Chrysostom  with  his  popular  eloquence,  contributed, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  pouter,  to  encourage  the  superstitious  veneration  .'tnd 
invocation  of  saints,  the  love  of  monkery,  and  the  belief  of  miracles 
wrought  by  monks  and  reliques.'  The  manner  in  which  Jerom  extolled 
celibacy  and  depressed  matrimony  was,  says  Jortin,  fanatical  and  scanda- 
lous ;  and  '  Ambrose,  in  his  zeal  for  virginity,  exhorted  girls  to  enter  int» 
the  monastic  state,  even  against  the  will  of  their  parents.'  Jortin,  vol.  II. 
2ded.  p.  I.i6,  169;  vc,].  IV.  Lst  ed.  p.  18,  37,  104,  118,  16S.  .    '"•' 
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tiplied,  they  were  squandered  away  in  indolence  and  in 
voluptuousness.  Indeed  '  the  number  of  immoral  and  un- 
worthy Christians  began  so  to  increase,  that  the  examples 
of  real  piety  and  virtue  became  extremely  rare"^. — ^When 
MOST  OF  THE  BISHOPS  exhibited  to  their  flock  the  conta- 
gious examples  of  arrogance'*^  luxury,  effeminacy,  ani- 
mosity, and  strife,  with  other  vices  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion'** ;  when  the  inferior  rulers  and  doctors  of  the  church 

4i  *  Gregory  of  Nyssa  went  to  Jerusalem,  to  try  whether  he  could 
pacify  the  quarrels  there  among'st  the  Christians.  He  tells  us,  tliat  instead 
of  finding  the  virtues  which  mig-ht  have  been  expected  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Holy  Land,  he  found  the  place  to  b5  a  sink  of  iniquity  and 
debauclierv,  the  seat  of  envy,  malice,  adultery,  robbery,  murder,  idolatry, 
poisoning,  and  bloodshed,  where  men  assassinated  others  for  a  trifling  re  \ 
ward,  so  that  in  no  place  were  miu'ders  so  frequently  and  so  easily  com- 
mitted. Such  were  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  in  the  4th  century,  a 
century  so  abundant  in  saints  and  miracles !     Jortin,  vol.  IV.  p.  69. 

45  The  bishops  were  no  less  servile  than  they  were  aiTOgant.  Dr.  Jor- 
tin, speaking  of  Constantlus  and  the  numerous  prelates  who  composed  the 
council  of  Rimini,  sa}  s,  '  the  compliments  paid  to  the  emperor  by  these 
bishops  were  really  scandalous. — It  it  strange  that  Christian  emperors  of 
the  foiu-th  and  fifth  centuries  would  suficr  themselves  to  be  called  Your 
Eternity,  Tour  Divinity,  Tour  Godship'  vol.  W .  p.  4.  But  they  did  not 
merely  suffer  this.  The  title  nostrum  nutnen  Honorius  and  Theodosius  did 
themselves  impiouslj^  assume ;  whilst  nostra  divinitas  and  nostrum  divinum 
pnrcefitwm  were  expressions  employed  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian- 
Vossius  de  Idololatatria,  lib  ill.  c.  17. 

46  '  Amongst  the  causes  which  made  Gregory  (Nazlanzen)  desirous 
of  declining  tlie  office  of  abishop  or  of  a  presb}ter,  he  mentions  tliemean 
and  scandalous  maimer  by  which  man}',  unworthy  as  they  were,  endea- 
vored to  acquire  those  stations,  and  tlie  multitude  of  competitors  for 
ecclesiastical  preferments.  They  consider  this  dignity,  says  he,  not  as  a 
station  wherein  they  ought  to  be  a  pattern  of  every  virtue,  but  as  a  ti'ade 
to  get  money  ;  not  as  a  ministry  and  a  stewardship,  of  which  an  account 
must  be  given,  but  as  a  magistracy  subject  to  no  examination.'  Le  Clerc 
as  quoted  and  translated  by  Joi'tin.  Sulpitius  Severus,  who  was  himself 
a  priest,  and  published  an  ecclesiastical  history  about  the  close  of  the  4th 
centmy,  bestows  '  a  bad  character  upon  most  of  the  prelates  of  his 
time,'  and  censui-es  'their  scandalous  contentions  and  theii-  vile  practices.' 
Jortin,  vol.  IV.  p.  90,  98.  Scaixely  have  tlie  most  profligate  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  in  any  period,  betrayed  a  greater  want  of  decency  in  oppressing 
those  who  have  been  committed  to  their  pastoral  care,  tlian  George  of 
Canpr.docia,  who  was  archbishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  rei^n  of  Constantius. 
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fell  into  a  slothful  and  approbrious  negligence  of  the  du- 
ties of  their  respective  stations,  and  employed  in  vain 
wranglings  and  idle  disputes,  that  zeal  and  attention,  that 
were  due  to  the  culture  of  piety  and  to  the  instruction  of 
their  people  ;  and  when  (to  complete  the  enormity  of  this 
horrid  detail)  multitudes  were  drawn  into  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  not  by  the  power  of  conviction  and  argument, 
but  by  the  prospect  of  gain  and  the  fear  of  punishment : 
then  it  was,  indeed,  no  wonder  that  the  church  was  con- 
taminated with  shoals  of  profligate  Christians,  and  that  the 
virtuous  few  were,  in  a  manner,  oppressed  and  overwhelm- 
ed with  the  superior  numbers  of  the  wicked  and  licen- 
tious.' 

Such  is  the  account,  which  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
ecclesiastical  historians  has  given  us  of  the  coritiptions  and 
vices  of  the  Fourth  Century ;  and  hence  does  it  appear, 
that  almost  all  the  superstitions,  which  many  apprehend  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  priesthood  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  them, 
were  in  reality  established,  and  had  obtained  the  most  am- 
ple encouragement,  before  that  hierarchy  was  formed. 

On  the  worst  and  blackest  feature  of  the  man  of  sin,  I 
mean  his  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit,  little  has  hither- 
to been  said.  From  what  follows  it  will  however  appear, 
that,  in  the  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  the  4th  century, 
it  was  very  conspicuous  and  prominent.  When  we  reflect, 
that  the  compulsory  mode  of  opposing  speculative  errors 
was  new  among  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  first  employed 
by  Constantine  ;  when  it  is  remembered,  that  at  that  time 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  peruse  the  precepts  of  mild- 
ness and  mercy,  which  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,. 


Mr.  Gibbon  speaking  of  lus  arrival  at  that  cit)-,  and  of  h'is  succediiig'  to  a 
rival  prelate,  sajs^  '  the  enti-ance  of  tlie  new  archbisliop  was  that  of  a  bar- 
barian conquerer ;  and  each  moment  of  his  reigu  was  poUuted  by  cruelty 
and  avarice. — He  oppressed  witli  an  impartial  hand  the  various  inhabitants 
of  his  extensive  diocese.'  In  particular  '  the  merchants  of  Alexandria? 
■were  impoverished  by  the  uiyust,  and  almost  universal,  monopoly,  which 
^  acquired,  of  uiti-e,  salt,' paper,  fiiacrals,  &c  '  vol  IV  p.  V26 
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and  which  were  inculcated  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  ; 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  they  had  themselves  recently 
felt  all  the  severity  of  Pagan  persecution,  had  witnessed 
its  inefficacy  to  accomplish  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to 
effect,  and  had  seen,  in  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated 
defenders  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  in  those  of  Tertullian 
and  Lactantius'*^,  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  persecution 
demonstrated  with  the  greatest  energy  of  expression  and 
cogency  of  argument ;  the  mind,  whi<  h  has  imbibed  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  gospel,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  in- 
dignation and  surprise,  when  beholding  the  height  to  which 
intolerance  attained,  and  the  extent  to  which  persecution 
was  carried,  in  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  of  his  imme- 
diate successors.  The  Christians,  says  Lardner,  who  per- 
secuted, were  self-condemned.  '  If  it  was  reasonable,  that 
thev  shovdd  be  tolerated  and  protected  by  heathen  empe- 
rors ;  much  more  was  it  reasonable  and  evident,  that  all 
other  sects  of  Christians  should  be  tolerated  and  protected 
by  that  sect,  which  happened  to  be  the  most  numerous  and 
powerfuP^' 

Among  all  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  there  was 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  Le  Clerc,  a  worthier  man  than  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  ;  and  a  part  of  the  testimony,  which  he  has 
left  us  of  the  spirit  of  his  own  times,  is  as  follows.  He 
declares,  '  that  the  pulpits  were  filled  with  illiterate  pastors, 
'w-ith  mere  boys,  with  imitators  of  the  scribes  and  phari- 
sees  ;  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  charity  among  them, 
but  only  acrimony  and  wrath  ;  that  their  religion  consisted 
in  condemning  the  irreligion  of  others,  whose  behaviour 
they  watched,  not  to  reform  them,  but  to  defame  them  ; 
that  they  blamed  or  praised  persons,  not  for  their  bad  or 
good  lives,  but  according  to  the  party  to  which  they  belong- 
ed, admiring  in  one  what  they  reviled  in  another.'  Le 
Glerc,  after  recapitulating  these  and  other  particulars,  adds, 
*  this  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  days  of 

47  See  Lardner's  works,  vol.  IV.  p.  51— 5S. 

48  Vol,  IV.  p.  200. 
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Gregory,  as  the  history  cf  those  times  too  plainly  shews*'.' 
That  the  bishops  of  this  century  assumed  the  same  anti- 
christian  dominion  over  the  conscience,  as  the  Romari 
pontiffs  afterwards  did,  the  transactions  of  the  council  of 
Nice  are  sufficient  to  evince ;  which  council  consisted  of 
nearly  300  prelates,  and  was  htlj.  \xi  the  presence  of  Con- 
stantine  in  the  year  325.  Their  celebrated  creed  they  con- 
cluded with  anathematising  all  '  who  say  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  and  that  before  he  Was 
begotten  he  was  not^°.' 

A  few  facts  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  shall 
next  be  given.  The  council  of  Illiberis",  which  was  con- 
vened about  the  commencement  of  the  4th  century,  ordains 
that  those  who  eat  with  a  Jew  shall  be  separated  from  the 
church.  Before  that  time,  a  friendly  intercourse  subsisted 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  of  Spain".  That  those 
who  became  proselytes  to  Judaism  should  be  punished,  was 
a  decree  of  Constantine*  and  he  empowered  the  judges,  if 
they  thought  proper,  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  execu- 
tioner". In  the  reign  of  his  son  Constantius,  a  Jew  was 
prohibited  from  marrying  a  Christian  on  the  the  penalty  of 
death^*.  A  ChristiiM  bishop  had  burnt  a  Jewish  synagogue. 
Ambrose,  made  bishop  of  Milan  A.  D.  374,  zealously 
defended  this  outrage  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  and 
declaimed  on  the  unlawfulness  of  rebuilding  the  synagogue* 
Accordingly  the  incendiaries  were  exempted  from  making 
restitution".  But  however  bitter  and  widely  diffused  the 
animosity  against  the  descendants  of  Abraham  might  be, 

49  See  Jortin,  vol.  IV.  p.  95,  99. 

50  Du  Pin.     Jortin,  vol.  II.  p.  225. 

51  In  its  50th  canon.  The  account  of  the  canons  of  councils  I  have 
taken  from  the  2d  and  3d  volumes  of  that  magnificent  edition  of  the  Coun- 
cils, which,  in  the  year  1644,  was  printed  at  the  royal  press  of  Paris  in  37 
volumes  folio. 

52  Basnage's  Hist,  des  yuifs,  VI.  14. 

53  Bingham's  Antiq.  of  the  Chr.  Ch.  b.  xvi,  ch-  14, 

54  Basnage's  Hist,  des  yidfs,  VI.  14- 

55  Jortin,  vol.  II.  p.  408,  411. 
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Jortin  declares,  that,  in  the  4th  century, '  it  was  safer  to  be 
a  Jew  or  a  Pagan,  than  to  be  an  heretic,  or  a  schismatic,  or 
a  Christian  of  this  or  that  denomination^*.' 

*  The  laws  against  heretics  collected  in  the  Theodosian 
code,'  says  this  ingenious  writer  in  another  place,  ^  stand 
as  a  shameful  monume^*  ^f  the  persecuting  antichristian 
spirit  which  br-^^^c  out  in  the  fourth  century'^.'  To  Dr. 
Horsley  whom  some  suspect  to  have  been  raised  succes- 
sively to  the  sees  of  St.  David's  and  Rochester,  as  a  reward 
for  his  breathing  a  similar  spirit,  this  must  be  a  very  de- 
lectable composition. 

Heresy  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  crimes.  No  one, 
says  Chrysostom,  ought  to  maintain  any  friendship  with  a 
heretic^^.  In  many  cases,  heretics,  previously  to  their  being 
driven  into  banishment,  were  subjected  to  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  particularly  to  scourging''.  Even  those  who 
entered  into  the  monastic  life,  much  as  it  was  extolled,  had 
no  assurance  of  security,  If  tainted  with  heresy.  In  the 
year  363  a  set  of  heretical  and  fanatic  monks  arose,  called 
Messalians.  '  The  bishops,'  savs  Jortin,  '^  cleared  their 
dioceses  of  this  vermin,  by  burning  the  monasteries  into 
which  they  had  gotten  access,  and  by  s.niding  them  all  inta 
banishment.  An  expeditious  way  certainly,  but  not  the 
most  Christian  way  of  illuminating  these  heretics^.' 

Among  the  persecuted  sects  were  the  Arians,  the  Dona- 
tists,  the  Manicheans,  and  the  Quartadecimans,  of  whom 
the  last  committed  the  heinous  sin  of  celebrating  Easter  at 
a  tim«,  which  the  imperious  council  of  Nice  did  not  ap- 
prove. Though  *  the  doctrine  of  the  Donatists  were  con- 
formable to  that  of  the  church,  as  even  their  adversaries 
confess  ;'  yet  Constantine,  as  Mosheim  informs  us,  about 
the  year  316,  took   from  them  their   churches,  banished 

56  Vol.  II.  p.  392. 

57  Vol.  II.  p.  303. 

58  Homil.  II.  in  Ephes. 

59  Bingham's  Antiq.  of  the  Chr.  Ch  b.  xvi.  cli.  6 

60  Jortin,  vol.  IV.  p.  40 
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their  bishops,  and  put  some  among  them  to  death  ;  and  after 
they  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  tolerated,  the  empe- 
ror Gratian,  in  the  year  377^  again  ^  deprived  them  of 
their  churches,  and  prohibited  all  their  assemblies  public 
and  private^'.'  They  were  excluded  even  from  the  right 
of  entering  into  a  contract,  and  incapacitated  from  buying 
and  selling*^.  Audseus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Quar- 
tadecimans,  and  a  man  of  distinguished  virtue,  Constantine 
banished  into  Scythia ;  and  Theodosius  the  great,  not  con- 
tent with  having  forbidden  this  class  of  heretics  from  as- 
sembling together  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  God,  in 
one  of  his  laws,  disqualifies  every  individual  among  theni 
from  making  a  will,  confiscates  his  goods,  and  renders  him 
liable  to  capital  punishment^^.  Constantine  '  banished 
Arius  and  the  bishops  who  sided  with  him,  and  ordered 
the  books  of  Arius  to  be  burnt,  and  added,  if  any  man  be 
found  to  have  concealed  a  copy  of  these  books^  and  not  to 
have  instantly  produced  it,  a7id  thrown  it  into  the  fire,  he 
shall  be  put  to  death^*.^  But  tyrannical  as  was  the  conduct 
of  Constantine  to  the  Ariansj  it  was  mild  in  comparison  of 
that  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  *  He  raised  the  secular  arm 
against  the  Arians  with  a  terrible  degree  of  violence,  drove 
them  from  their  churches,*  and  '  enacted  laws,  whose  severi- 
ty exposed  them  to  the  greatest  calamities'^^'  With  r^apect 
to  the  Manicheans,  this  prince  ordered  them  to  he  driven 
out  of  Rome,  rendered  them  incapaM^  --^  receiving  a  lega- 
cy, and  passed  a  law  for  the  confiscation  of  their  estates. 


6i  Vol.  I.  p.  330,  332,  333. 

62  Bingham's  Antiq.  of  the  Clir.  Ch.  b.  xvi. -di.  ^• 

63  Bingham's  Antiq.  in  his  Works,  vol.  ll.C-  311.  Mosheim,  vol.  I.  p. 
350. 

64  Jortin,  vol.  II.  p.  219.  Consta'^'^ine  "ot  only  introduced  the  practice 
of  persecuting  heretics;  hattp  ''node  of  doing  it  which  afterwards  pre- 
vailed that  of  buining  th^j",  seems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  him. 
«  He  appointed,'  says  /ortln,  •  this  punishment  for  various  offences. — To 
burn  men  alive  became  thenceforward  a  very  common  punishment,  Jo 
the  disgrace  of  Christianity.'     Jortin,  vol.  II.  p.  306. 
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which  were  not  to  revert  to  their  children,  unless  the  latter 
embraced  the  catholic  faith**.  Some  years  before  this,  the 
Nicenians,  or  the  Orthodox  themselves,  were  cruelly  per- 
secuted by  the  Arian  emperor  Valens.  We  are  assured  by 
Socrates,  that,  not  content  with  expelling  them  from  the 
churches  of  the  East,  he  punished  them  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  imprisoning  some  and  executing  others.  The  his- 
torian adds,  that  by  his  command,  and  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  his  prsefect,  fourscore  ecclesiastics  were  con- 
veyed on  board  a  ship,  and,  the  vessel  being  set  on  fire, 
were  inhumanly  burnt  to  death*^. 

Of  the  calamities  sustained  on  account  of  religion  by 
particular  persons,  I  shall  notice  those  alone,  which  were 
endured  by  some  aijnong  the  Priscillianists.  About  the 
year  385,  Priscillian,  bishop  of  Avila,  a  man  of  genius  and 
eloquence,  Latronian,  a  learned  Spaniard,  Euchrocia,  a 
lady  of  Bourdeaux,  Felicissimus,  a  presbyter,  and  three 
others  of  the  same  sentiments,  were  publicly  executed  at 
Treves  as  heretics,  on  the  ground  of  charges  brought  for- 
ward by  some  worthless  prelates,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  civil  magistrate.  '  After  the  executions  before-men- 
tioned,* I  i)ow  quote  from  Dr.  Lardner,  '  the  emperor  Maxi- 
mus,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishops  whom  he  had  about 
him,  gave  a  commission  to  some  tribunes  with  power  of  the 
■sword  to  go  into  Spain,  to  make  inquiry  after  these  here- 
tics, and  to  confiocr^to  their  goods,  or  put  to  death  such  as 
should  be  apprehended.  This  Martin<*8  earnestly  opposed, 
dreading  the  consequences,  and  at  length  prevented  it.  "Nor 
can  there  bt  any  question  made,"  says  Sulpicius^',  "  that 
if  the  commissioxv  had  proceeded,  it  would  have  been  fatal 
to  multitudes  of  gooa  men.  For  at  that  time  little  regard 
was  had  to  men's  real  chai^ters  :  if  a  man  looked  pale,  or 

66  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  369,  426. 

67  See  Socratls  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  15,  16,  I'r,  on 

68  The  celebrated  bishop  of  Tours,  who  was,  says  Lsu-dner,  a  wise  and 
a  good  man. 

69  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  Sulpicius  Severus 
-a^as  a  contemporary  ecclesiastical  historian. 
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was  modest  in  his  garb,  it  was  reckoned  a  mark  of  heresy, 
and  sufficient  to  cast  him,  without  making  any  particular 
inquiry  concerning  his  faith^°." 

But  to  narrate  the  sufferings  of  particular  sects  or  par- 
ticular men  is  almost  a  superfluous  task.  All  who  adopted 
npt  the  metaphysical  creed  of  the  orthodox  church  were 
subjected  to  the  violence  of  wicked  persecutors.  Constan- 
tine,  says  Jortin,  *  made  a  law  against  heretics^  by  which 
he  forbad  them  to  have  any  conventicles,  and  to  meet  to- 
gether in  public  or  in  private  to  perform  acts  of  religion. 
This  was  mere  insolent  tyranny  ;  and  Eusebius  deserves  to 
be  censured  for  having  spoken  favorably  of  it ;  and  yet  he 
is  forced  to  own  that  it  made  many  hypocritical  conformists, 
and  nominal  catholics.  A  fine  acquisition^' !'  When,  says 
Lardner,  the  government  of  Constantine  was  firmly  esta- 
blished, '  as  Eusebius  has  assured  us,  the  private  assem- 
blies of  ALL  heretics,  Valentinians,  Marcionites,  Cataphry  • 
gians,  and  others  were  prohibited. — According  to  that 
edict,  Tertullian,  who  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Severus 
published  so  noble  an  apology  for  the  Christian  religion 
and  its  professors,  could  not  have  had  liberty  of  public 
worship  under  a  Christian  emperor  :  no,  according  to  law, 
he  could  not  now,  any  more  than  in  his  own  time,  have 
joined  with  his  fiiends  in  the  worship  of  God,  in  the  most 
private  place  whatever.  In  short,  liberty  was  still  given  to 
those  only  who  were  of  the  emperor's  religion^\'  And  in 
the  year  381  (I  am  again  quoting  from  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History  J  ^  '  Thodosius 
took  away  from  all  heretics  and  schismatics  all  their 
churches,  and  made  a  present  of  them  to  the  orthodox".' 
Theodosius  also  was  '  the  first  prince  who  established  an 


70  Lardnei-'s  Works,  vol.  IV.  p.  454 — 480. 

71  Vol.  n.  p.  305.  *  The  two  prevailing  evils  of  this  reig-n,  as  Eusebius 
owns,  were  avarice  and  hypocrisy.  And  for  certain,  authority  and  force 
in  matters  of  a  religious  nature,  will  multiply  hypocrites.'  Larduer's 
Works,  vol.  IV.  p.  182. 

72  Vol.  IV.  p.  178. 

73  The  religious  meeting's  of  heretics,  '  Avhether  public  or  secret,  by 
day  or  by  nighty  in  cities  or  in  the  country,  were  equally  proscribed  by  the 
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Inquisition,  a  spiritual  office.'  It  was  '  the  outrageous  zeal 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  their  desire  to  domineer  over  men's 
consciences,  and  their  inhumanity  covered  with  the  mask 
of  orthodoxy,  which  obliged  the  emperors  to  trample  under 
ibot  justice,  benevolence,  charity,  and  prudence,  and  to- 
tally to  neglect  the  true  interest  of  the  public,  that  they 
might  gratify  the  ceaseless  opportunity  of  the  persecu- 
tors^'*.' To  most  of  the  emperors  this  observation  may  be 
justly  applied  ;  but  not  to  Constantine.  To  lessen  the  in- 
famy of  his  persecutions,  it  cannot  be  alleged,  that  he  was 
in  any  degree  compelled  to  carry  them  on,  or  that  he  passed 
his  days  under  the  fear  of  ecclesiastics. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  persecution  was  also 
let  loose  against  the  Pagans.  *  If  a  sacrifice  was  offered  up 
in  a  private  place,  with  the  knowlege  of  the  owner,  the 
place  was  to  be  confiscated.  If  not,  twenty-five  pounds 
weight  of  gold  was  to  be  paid  ;  and  the  penalty  was  the 
same  for  a  sacrifice  offered  in  a  temple.  If  any  one  con- 
sulted the  entrails  of  a  victim,  to  discover  future  events, 
at  was  high  treason.'  In  the  pillage  and  demolition  of 
the  temples  the  monks  '  were  the  dragoons  usually  em- 
ployed.— We  have  an  oration  of  Libanius  in  behalf  of  the 
temples,  in  which  the  Pagan  orator  acts  the  same  part  be- 
fore Theodosius,  as  the  Christian  apologists  had  acted  be- 
fore Pagan  emperors^^'  Surely  in  this  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  genuine  religion  of  Jesus  cannot  be  supposed  in 
any  degree  to  have  prevailed  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
entitled  themselves  his  disciples,  when  they  applauded,  and 
almost  universally  applauded,  transactions  thus  decidedly 
antichristian. 

Intolerant  as  the  church  of  Rome  has  been,  it  may  with 
truth   be   asserted,  that  even  she,  in  the  periods  of  her 


edicts  of  Theodosius  ;  and  the  building^  or  ground,  which  had  been  used 
for  that  illegal  purpose,  was  forfeited  to  the  upnperial  domain.*  Gibbon, 
vol  V.  p.  32. 

74  Jortin,  vol.  IV.  p.  100. 143, 
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greatest  prosperity  and  arrogance,  allowed  a  wider  latitude 
of  belief  and  disputation,  than  the  prelates  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  4th  century.  I  am  aware,  that  this  may  appeas 
ah  extraordinary  assertion  ;  an  assertion  which  runs  coun- 
ter to  the  prejudices  which  protestants  have  been  wont  to 
imbibe.  But  let  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  fact ;  and  to 
the  following  citation  let  due  attention  be  paid.  *  In  the 
Theodosian  code^%  it  is  said,  that  '  they  are  comprised 
under  the  denomination  of  heretics,  and  subject  to  the  pU' 
nishments  imposed  on  such,  who  are  found  to  deviate  even 
an  hair's  breadth  from  the  catholic  church. — What  a  vile 
oppressive  law  !  what  an  everlasting  source  of  calumny, 
and  of  vexatious  and  scandalous  informations"!'  are  the 
exclamations  which  natvirally  fall  from  Jortin  after  reciting 
the  law. 

Macedonius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius,  was  more  than  usually  violent  in  compel- 
ling men  to  subscribe  to  the  creed  of  the  court.  To  ena- 
ble him  to  effect  this  design,  '  the  civil  and  military  powers 
were  directed  to  obey  his  commands  ;'  and  '  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  church,'  says  Mr.  Gibbon^*,  '  were  adminis- 
tered to  the  reluctant  victims,  who  denied  the  vocation, 
and  abhorred  the  principles,  of  Macedonius.  The  rites 
of  baptism  were  conferred  on  women  and  children,  who, 
for  that  purpose,  had  been  torn  from  the  arms  of  their- 
friends  and  parents ;  the  mouths  of  the  communicants 
were  held  open  by  a  wooden  engine,  while  the  consecrated 
bread  was  forced  down  their  throats  ;  the  breasts  of  ten- 
der virgins  were  either  burnt  with  red-hot  egg-shells,  or 
inhumanly  compressed  between  sharp  and  heavy  boards. 
The  principal  assistants  of  Macedonius,  in  the  work  of 
persecution,  were  the  two  bishops  of  Nicomedia  and  Cy- 
zicus.' 

Every  honest  man  is  accustomed  to  express  his  indig- 
nation at  the  barbarous  policy  adopted  by  the  court  of  Rome, 

re  L.  XVI.  Tit.  V.  p.  144.  77  Vol.  IV.  p.  148 
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when  its  emissaries  desolated  the  towns  of  the  Albigenses, 
and  endeavored  to  extirpate  heresy  by  the  torch  and.  the 
sword.  But  their  conduct  was  by  no  means  unprecedented. 
Of  those  who  styled  themselves  the  followers  of  Jesus 
in  the  fourth  century,  some  blushed  not  to  be  the  authors 
of  similar  outrages.  Macedonius^^  being  informed  that  a 
large  district  of  Paphlagonia  was  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  the  Novatians,  who  refused  to  profess  his  peculiar  tenets, 
*  resolved  either  to  convert  or  to  extirpate  them  ;  and 
as  he  distrusted,  on  this  occasion,  the  efficacy  of  an  eccle- 
siastical mission,  he  commanded  a  body  of  four  thousand 
legionaries  to  march  against  the  rebels,  and  to  reduce  the 
territory  of  Mantinium  under  his  spiritual  dominion.  The 
Novatian  peasants,  animated  by  despair  and  religious  furj^, 
boldly  encountered  the  invaders  of  their  country  ;  and 
though  many  of  the  Paphlagonians  were  slain,  the  Roman 
legions  were  vanquished  by  an  irregular  multitude,  armed 
only  with  scythes  and  axes  ;  and,  except  a  few  who  escaped 
by  an  ignominious  flight,  four  thousand  soldiers  were  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  successor  of  Constantius 
has  expressed,  in  a  concise  but  lively  manner,  some  of  the 
theological  calamities  which  afflicted  the  empire,  and  more 
especially  the  East,  in  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  was  the 
slave  of  his  own  passions,  and  of  those  of  his  eunuchs. 
Many  were  imprisoned,  and  persecuted,  and  driven  into 
exile.  Whole  troops  of  those  who  are  called  heretics  were 
massacred,  particularly  at  Cyzicus,  and  at  Samosata.  In 
Paphlagonia,   Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  in  many  other  pro* 

79  The  manner  in  which  he  obtained  power  corresponded  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  used  it.  As  the  claims  and  the  principles  of  Macedonius  were 
odious  to  the  citizens  of  Constantinople,  l;e  was  surroimded  witli  troops  - 
of  guards  with  dra\m  ssvords,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  that  ca- 
pital in  order  to  be  consecrated.  '  The  military  procession  advanced  to* 
wards  the  cathedral ;  the  Arians  and  the  Catholics  eagerly  rushed  to  oc- 
cupy that  important  post ;  and  3150  persons  lost  tlieir  lives  in  the  confusion 
of  the  tumult.  Macedonius,  who  was  supported  by  a  regiJar  force,  ob- 
tained a  decisive  victory.'     Gibbon,  vol.  Ill  p.  394. 
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vinces,  towns  and  villages  were  laid  waste,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed*°." 

When  all  that  has  been  stated  is  considered ;  and  it  Is 
moreover  recollected,    that   superstition,    and   profligacy, 
and  spiritual  tyranny,  continued  to  gain  ground,  and  to  be- 
come yet  more  firmly  established,  during  the  5tK^  the  6th, 
and  the  7th  centuries  j  the  impartial  and  dispassionate  In- 
quirer cannot  I  think  but  be  of  opinion,  that  bp.  Newton% 
when  he  insinuated  that  the  man  of  sin  was  not  fully  mani- 
fested  before  the  8th   century,  has   given  sanction  to  an 
error,  which  admits  of  the  clearest  confutation.     That  a 
prelate,  of  such  sagacity  and  historic  research,  should  have 
countenanced  a  statement  so  palpably  erroneous,  needs  not 
however  awaken  surprise";  for  he   plainly  perceived,  that 
the  admission  of  the  contrary  opinion  would  draw  after  it 
consequences,    which  prudence  would  recommend  to  be 
kept  out  of  sight,  as  being  unwelcome  and  inconvenient  to 
every  advocate  of  every  hierarchy.     If  the  prophecy  of  the 
man  of  sin  be  once  admitted  to  be  of  general  application ; 
if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  from  ecclesiastical  history, 
that  the  terms  of  this  prophecy  correspond  not  only  to  th€ 
Roman  pontiffs,  but  that  it  was  also  exactly  fulfilled,  prior 
to  the  acknowlegement  of  their  supremacy^%  in  many  dif- 
ferent places,  and  by  manij  different  persons;  there  will 
certainly  be  strong  reasons  for  suspecting,  that  neither  can 
those  churches  be  unconcerned  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  apos- 
tolic prediction,    which,    in  later   times,    have    not   only 

80  Julian.  Epistol.  LII.  p.  436.  edit.  Spanlieim. 

81  Himself  an  advocate  and  enforcei"  of  persecution,  bp,  Newton  was 
not  likely  to  be  much  shocked  by  tlie  intolerant  practices  of  the  4th,  the 
5t]i,  the  6tli,  and  the  7th  centuries  In  proof  of  the  charge  which  I  here 
bring  forward  against  the  prelate,  I  appeal  to  his  own  Woi-ks  (see  his  Life, 
p.  88),  and  to  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xiv. 

82  '  In  the  fourth  century,'  says  Dr.  Apthorp,  *  the  bishop  of  Rome  had/ 
ofily  the  rank  of  a  metropolitan  over  hisjown  province  within  the  limits  \ 
100  miles  from  Rome  :  he  derived  his  rank  from  the  imperial  city,  but  -^^^ 
not  superior  to  otlier  metropolitans,  was  not  thepatJ-iarchof  all  the  western 
churches,  much  less  Ihe  monarch  of  the  Chi'istian  world.'     Sew-  vol.  H. 
p.  193. 

•  Vol.  L  b  b 
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asserted  the  same  impious  claims  over  the  conscience  and 
the  thoughts,  as  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Antioch  and 
Constantinople  have  done,  but  have  likewise  imitated  in 
their  established  constitution  the  former  of  those  apos- 
tate churches,  and  derived  from  her  their  articles  and 
creeds,  their  discipline  and  ceremonies. 

I  shall  conclude  the  appendix  with  some  admirable  ob- 
servations of  one  of  the  most  fair,  candid,  and  unpreju- 
diced writers  that  ever  lived.  When  superadded  to  the 
facts  already  stated,  they  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  decide 
the  question  before  proposed:  Did  that  much  applauded 
prince,  Constantine  the  great,  upon  the  whole  render  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  Christianity  'P     '•  If,'  says  Dr.  Lardner, 

*  you  make  use  of  any  methods,  besides  those  of  rational 
arguments,  to  induce  men  to  profess  and  act  as  you  desire, 
you  do  what  lies  in  your  power  to  make  them  lie  and  pre- 
varicate.    So  did'  the    '  council  of   Nice.'     This  council 

*  introduced  authority  and  force  in  the  church,  and  the 
affairs  of  religion.  Or,  if  authority  had  been  introduced 
before,  they  now  openly  countenanced  it,  and  gave  it  a  far- 
ther sanction.  This  way  of  acting  may  be  supposed  to  havt 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  interest 
in  the  East.  This  and  the  like  determinations  of  specula- 
tive doctrines,  and  the  violent  methods,  by  which  the)- 
were  enforced,  may  be  reckoned  to  have  paved  the  way  for 
Mahometanism,  more  than  anv  thing  else.  By  these  means 
ignorance,  and  hypocrisy,  and  tedious  rituals,  came  to 
take  place  of  honesty,  true  piety,  and  undissembled,  spi- 
ritual and  reasonable  worship  and  devotion.  In  about  300 
years  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  without  the  aids  ot 
secular  power,  or  church  authority,  the  Christian  religion 
spread  over  a  large  pai-t  of  Asia,  Eurojje,  and  Africa: 
and  at  the  accession  of  Constantine,  and  convening  the 
council  of  Nice,  it  was  almost  every  whercy  throug^hoiit 
those  countries^  in  a  flourishing  condition-  In  the  space  of 
another  300  years,  or  a  little  more,  the  beauty  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  greatly  corrupted  in  a  large  part  of  that 
extent,  its  glory  defaced,  and  its  light  almost  extinguished. 
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What  can  this  be  so  much  owing  to,  as  to  the  determina- 
tions   and  transactions  of  the  council  of  Nice,  and   the 
measures  then   set  on  foot,    and  followed    in   succeeding 
times  ?     These  impositions  poison  the  waters  of  the  sanc- 
tuary at, the  very  fountain.     They  require  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  the  officers  of  his  church,  to  subscribe  certain  ar- 
ticles upon  pain  of  heavy  forfeitures  :  and  a  subscription  to 
these  articles,  whether  believed  or  not,  gives  a  right  to  prer 
ferment.     If  any   subscribe   what  tliey  are   not   oatislied 
about,  and  so  enter  into  the  service  of  the  church  (which 
is  very  likely  to  happen),  they  gain  and  hold  their  offices 
by  the  tenor  of  hypocrisy.     How  can  religion  flourish  in 
this    way?     Will   the   persons,    who   have  so  subscribed 
(without  conviction  or  against  it),  be  sincere  and  upright 
ever  afterwards?     Will  they,    upon   all  other  occasions, 
speak  the  truth  without  fear  or  favor,  who  have  once  so- 
lemnly  and  deliberately   prevaricated?     And  can   others 
entirely   confide   in  them ;  or  can  they  heartily  reverence 
them,  as  upright  and  disinterested  men^^  ? 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ON   THE    SYMBOLIC    BABYLON. 


THE  prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  symbolic  Baby- 
lon^  constitute  far  too  extensive  a  portion  of  the  Apocalypse 
to  be  completely  and  minutely  considered  in  the  present 
work.  To  some  of  them,  I  am,  however,  induced  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter,  but  because 
I  am  persuaded,  that  attentively  to  examine  all  this  class  of 
St.  John's  predictions  is  to  become  possessed  of  a  testimo- 
ny to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  admits  not  of  being 

83  Lardnei-'s  Works,  Vol  IV.  p.  196. 
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undermined.  Since  the  Apocalypse  was  mentioned  by 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Justin  Martyr,  by  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  writers  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  second  century  ;  the  infidel  must  confess,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  that  this  work  is  a  genuine  production  of 
the  first  or  the  second  century.  If  then  the  book  of  Re- 
velation does  foretell  (as  in  truth  it  does)  a  multitude  of 
events,  altogether  unlike  to  what  had  hitherto  happened 
among  it\ankind,  altogether  inscrutable  to  human  sagacity, 
but  which  have  indisputably  been  accomplished  since  the 
expiration  of  the  second  century  ;  if,  though  written  when 
Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  heathen  world,  it  does  point 
out,  amid  a  crowd  of  other  circumstances,  the  luxury  and 
splendor,  the  massacres  and  superstitions,  of  a  prosperous 
and  a  persecuting  church,  which  would  extend  its  usurpa- 
tions over  the  countries  of  the  European  world,  and,  esta- 
blishing its  principal  seat  at  Rome,  would  form  an  intimate 
alliance  with  their  respective  sovereigns  ;  this  part  of  the 
New  Testament  must  of  consequence  be  admitted  to  be  of 
divine  original,  Jesus  Christ  must  of  consequence  be  ac- 
knowleged  to  have  been  commissioned  from  heaven. 

That  by  Babylon  Rome  is  particularly  signified,  though 
not  Rome  modern,  is  admitted  even  by  the  Romanists 
themselves,  as  by  those  learned  Jesuits,  Alcasar,  Ribera, 
and  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  and  those  yet  more  celebrated  ad- 
herents of  the  papacy,  the  cardinals  Bellarmine  and  Baro- 
nius.  On  the  extent  of  signification,  which  belongs  to  the 
whore  of  Babylon^  I  am  aware  that  commentators  are  not 
agreed.  By  all  protestant  interpreters  it  is,  however,  main- 
tained, that  the  church  of  Rome  is  either  soiely  intended^ 
or  is  included  in  the  prophetic  description.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  read  the  xviith  ch.  of  St. 
John,  whence  the  following  striking  passages  are  extracted. 

And  I  saw  a  woman  nit  upon  a  scarlet-colored  Beast^  fitll 
of  ncnnes  of  blasphemy^  having-  seven  heads  and  Ten  Horns. 
And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in  purple^  and  scarlet  color, 
and  decked  with  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  hav- 
ing; a  golden  cup  in  her  hand  full  of  abominations. — Upon 
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her  forehead  was  a  name  written^  Mystery^  Babylon  the 
Great,  the  mother  of  harlots,  and  abominations  of  the  earth. 
And  I  saiv  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
and  ruith  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus :  and  when  I 
saw  her,  Ixvondered  with  great  admiration.  And  the  angel 
said  unto  me,  wherefore  didst  thou  marvel?  I  will  tell  thee 
the  mystery  of  the  xvoman,  and  of  the  Beast  that  carrieth 
her,  which  hath  the  seven  heads  and  Ten  Horns. —  The 
seven  heads  are  seven  jnountains^  on  xvhich  the  xvoman 
sitteth. — And  the  Ten  Horns  which  thou  sazvest  are  Ten 
Kings,  which  have  received  no  kingdom  as  yet.  And  the 
xvoman  which  thou  saxvest  is  that  great  City,  xvhich  reigncth 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth^. 

Let  the  Christian,  whose  faith  is  sometimes  clouded  by 
doubt  and  embarrassed  by  objection,  reflect  on  these  words ; 
and,  when  he  reflects,  no  longer  sufter  his  confidence  in 
the  divine  original  of  his  religion  to  be  darkened  with  un- 
certainty. Let  the  most  careless  and  the  most  credulous 
infidel  ask  himself,  whilst  he  persues  this  prediction,  whe- 
ther it  be  possible,  that  an  enthusiast  or  impostor  of  the 
first  or  the  second  century,  (for  he  must  himself  alloAv  the 
Apocalypse  to  have  been  written  at  least  within  this  period,) 
could  have  drawn,  by  mere  chhnce,  a  portraiture,  so  exactly 
suitable  to  the  church  of  Rome,  although,  in  the  two  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  sera,  nothing  had  existed  in  the 
world,  which  bore  to  it  the  faintest  resemblance. 

'  A  niintius,  angel,  or  interpreter,'  says  Mr.  Lowman, 
*•  was  a  known  part  in  the  ancient  drama.  Here  an  angel  is 
sent  to  interpret  this  part  of  the  prophecy  to  us  ;  and  we 
may  justly  look  upon  the  angel's  interpretation  as  a  sure 

1  It  is  immediately  added  in  the  following,-  vevse,  and  there  are  seven 
kings,  i.  e.  seven  successive  fornvi  of  government ;  foi*  the  seven  heads,  as 
Mede  and  bp.  Hurd  observe,  '  are  a  double  type.' 

2  '  Words,'  says  bp.  Hard,  ♦  cannot  be  more  determinate  than  these. — 
There  is  no  possibility  of  evading'  the  force  of  these  terms.'  Vol.  II.  p. 
146.  In  the  14th  century  they  were  applied  to  papal  Rome,  closely  and 
pointedly,  by  Petrarch.  Opera,  Bas,  1581,  F.pist.  lib.  sine  titi'Jo,  Ep.  xvi.  p. 
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key,  which  will  warrant  an  application  of  the  several  repre- 
sentations.'    How  an   idolatrous   community   came   to  be 
denoted  under  the  symbol  of  an  harlot^  Dr.  Lancaster  has 
stated  at  large ;  having  previously  observed,  that  '  cities 
are  freqiientkj  represented  in  the  prophets  under  the  t  yp 
of  women, — ^virgins,  wives,  widows,  and  harlots^  accord- 
ing to  their  different  conditions.'     '  A  woman  sitting  upon 
a  beast^  says  bp.  Newton,  '  is  a  lively  and  significant  em- 
blem of  a  church  or  city  directing  and  governing  an  empire. 
In  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  in  prophetic  language, 
cities  are  often  represented  in  the  form  of  women :    and 
Rome  herself  is  exhibited  in  ancient  coins  as  a  woman 
sitting  upon  a  lion.'    The  Babylonish  harlot  appeared  to  be 
arrayed  hi  purple  and  scarlet  color*^  and  decked  with  gold ; 
i.  e.  observes  Mr.  Waple,  she  '  was  a  pompous  and  worldly 
church,  full  of  pride  and  riches.'     This  signified,  says  Mr. 
Pyle,  how  much  she  '  would  aspire   after  temporal  riches, 
as  well   as  spiritual   dominion.     In  her  hand  she  held  a 
golden  cup,  filled  with  such  delicious  liquor  as  prostitutes 
were  wont  to  give  their  lovers,  to  inflame  their  vicious  de- 
sires :  to  denote  the  fair  and  specious  pretences,  the  false 
and  alluring  methods,  Avhereby  this  corrupt  church  was  to 
draw  mankind  into  idolatrous   worship,    which   is    called 
spiritual  fornication.     In  this  excellent  little  book   of  mo- 
rality, called  Cebes^s  Table^  there  is  the  like  figure  of  Error 
and  Imposture, — a  fair  ^  beautiful^  false  womaji,  with  a  cup 
in   her  hand^  that  seduces  mankitidJ*     '  The  very  metal  of 
the  cup,'  says  Dr.  More,  *  has  a  natural  magic  with  it  to 
draw  and  allure  men  to  her,  and  at  a  distance  to  intoxicate 
the  brains  of  their  clergy  with  the  fumes  of  ambition  and 
covetousness.'     At  the  sight   of  this   spectacle   St.    John 
wondered  with  great  admiration.     '  To  find  a  Power  pro- 
fessedly Christian,  drunk   with   the  blood   of   the   saints, 
might,'  says  Mr.  Pyle,  '  well  astonish  him.' 

3  Jerusalem  (Is.  i.  21),  T\Te  (Is.  xxiii.  16),  Nineveh  (Nali.  iii.  4),  and 
Semaria  (Ezek.  xxiii  5)  are  all  styled  harlots. 

4  That  scarlet  is  a  very  favorite  color  with  prebendaries  and  prelates, 
rardinals  and  pontiffs,  is  a  fact  of  sufficient  notoriety. 
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As  we  are  informed  by  the  angel  of  the  vision,  that  the 

seven  heads  on  which  the  xuoman  sat  are  seven  7noiintahis^ 
and  that  the  ivoman  herself  is  that  great  city^  rvhich^  in  the 
time  of  St.  John,  reigned  over  the  kings  of  the  earth :  we 
are  directed  to  look  to  the  city  and  hierarchy  of  Rome, 
as  to  the  most  successful  promoter  of  clerical  tyranny,  and 
the  chief  seat  of  the  antichristian  church,  from  the  bosom 
of  which  most  of  the  other  hierarchies  have  sprung :  as  to 
tkat  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  mighty  influence,  which 
all,  of  them,  however,  denominated,  have  copied  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  faithfulness  ;  and  from  which  some 
of  them  have  borrowed  their  system  of  government  and 
long  gradation  of  ranks  ;  their  dogmatism  of  spirit,  and 
claims  of  authority  over  the  conscience ;  their  maxims  of 
policy,  their  form  of  Avorship,  and  principal  articles  of  faith  ; 
their  compulsory  mode  of  collecting  revenue,  their  readi- 
ness to  sound  aloud  the  charge  of  heresy  and  schism,  and 
their  zeal  in  inflicting  penalties  of  civil  disability.  It  is 
Rome,  says  a  learned  member  of  the  English  church,  that 
'  all  the  other  parts  of  Christendom  have  imitated,  either 
as  a  sister-city,  which  was  the  case  of  Constantinople,  or 
as  daughters,  which  is  the  condition  of  all  the  rest'.'  '  This 
interpretation  of  the  angel,'  says  Mr.  Lowman,  *  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt,  but  that  the  persecuting  power  here  pro- 
phecied  of  was  to  be  some  empire,  of  which  the  city  of 
Rome  was  to  be  the  capital  or  seat.  Rome  was  as  well 
known  by  its  situation  on  seven  hills  or  monies^  as  by  the 
name  of  Rome  itself;  Urbs  septicollis  was  never  mistaken 
for  any  other  city,  Roman  authors  have  so  fully  determined 
the  sense  of  it.'  In  proof  of  this,  an  appeal  might  be 
made  to  Horace  and  Virgil,  to  Propertius  and  Ovid^ 
Sed,  qu:e  do  septem  totum  circumspicit  orbcm 
Montibus,  inperii  Roma  Deumque  locus, 
are  the  words  of  Ovid  ;  and  Horace,  in  his  Carmen  Secu- 

5  Dai'Jmz,  p.   801. 
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/arc,  appears  to  regard  the  expression  of  septan   colles  as 
altogether  synonimous  with  Roma. 

Dis,  quibus  septem  placuere  colles. 
*  And  what  city,'  asks  bp.  Newton,  '  at  the  time  of  the 
vision,  reig-ned  over  the  kings  of  the  earthy  but  Rome  ?' 
It,  however,  by  no  means  follows,  because  this  description 
of  the  prophets  has  so  perfect  a  resemblance  to  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  that  we  are  to  restrict  the  interpretation  of  it  to 
her,  if  it  be  indeed  true,  that  there  are  other  churches  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  fatal  marks.  And  even  those,  who 
regard  this  prophetic  personage  as  exchisivehj  emblematic 
of  Rome,  will,  when  they  perceive  in  v.  5,  that  she  is 
called  Babijlon  the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots,  still  per- 
haps be  of  opinion,  that  there  are  other  smaller  Babvlons 
and  false  churches,  which  tread  in  her  steps,  and  retain 
many  of  her  spurious  doctrines,  though  they  may  prudent- 
ly have  endeavored  to  throw  a  veil  over  their  likeness  to 
her,  and  studiously  have  shunned  all  open  intercourse  with 
her. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  this  sumptuously-dressed 
WOMAN,  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  Eahijlon  the  Great, 
is  sometimes  represented  under  a  different  emblem,  and 
called  the  great  city  Babylon.  That  they  refer  to  the  same 
antitype  all  admit.  The  propriety  of  the  name,  Babylon, 
(were  it  necessary)  might  be  evinced ;  and  it  might  be 
shewn,  as  it  actually  has  been,  in  what  various  respects 
the  antichristian  church  in  general,  and  that  of  Rome  in 
particular,  resembles  that  ancient  seat  of  tyranny,  and  per- 
secutor of  the  children  of  Israel.  '  That  this  city  Babylon 
is  not  a  city  of  brick  and  stone,  but  a  polity,  and  particu- 
larly the  Roman  hierarchy,  I  have,  says  Dr.  More,  '  evi- 
dently proved  in  my  Joint-Exposition^'  That  it  has  this 
extensive  import  is  indeed  demonstra])le,  because  the  Baby- 
lonish woman  appeared  to  St.  John,  in  his  prophetic  vision 
(v.  1)  as  sitting  upon  mamj  waters,  and  the  words  of  the  in- 
terpreting angel  are  (v.  15),  the  ivaters  zvhich  thou  sarvest. 


6  Myst.  of  Iniq.  p.  424. 
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"where  the  whore  sitteth,  are  peoples^  and  multitudes^  atid 
nati07is,  and  tongues.  She  is,  says  Dr«  More  In  allusion 
to  this  symbol,  '  a  water-nymph,  whose  skirts  are  so  largCj 
that  she  has  sat  floating  upon  the  whole  Imperial  ocean  for 
these  many  ages''.'  Ihia  learned  writer  also  observes,  that 
it  is  remarked  by  Grotius  and  by  the  Jesuits  Alcasar  and 
Cornelius  a  Lapide%  that  the  symbolic  tA>aters  signify  *  the 
universal  extent  of  the  Roman  empire'.'  In  consistency 
with  this  Dr.  More  admits,  that  Babylon  is  not  to  be  un* 
derstood  solely  of  the  church  of  Rome'" ;  and  declares^ 
that  it  comprehends  '  the  whole  body  of  the  idolatrous 
clergy  throughout  the  Roman  empire".'  But  to  give  any- 
farther  statements  respecting  the  extensive  signification  of 
the  apocalyptic  Babylon  will  not  here  be  necessary^  as  in 
the  next  chapter  the  subject  will  be  resumed. 

So  long  has  the  antichristian  power  in  the  Apocalypse 
been  regarded  as  completely  applicable  to  the  papal  usurpa- 
tion in  particular,  that  it  would  probably  be  vain  to  inquire, 
from  what  quarter  the  opinion  originated.  Its  origin  it  might 
possibly  derive  from  the  words  of  a  Roman  pontiff,  from 
Gregory  the  Great,  who,  in  the  6th  century,  writing  to  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  disputing  his  claims,  says,  *  I 
affirm  it  confidently,  that  whoever  styles  himself  Universal 
Bishop,  or  is  solicitous  for  the  title,  by  this  elation  of  heart, 
proves  himself  to  be  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist.'  A 
council,  held  in  the  10th  century  at  the  city  of  Rheims^  Ar- 
nulph,  bishop  of  Orleans,  thus  addressed,  whilst  K  spoke 


7  Myst.of  iHiq.  p.  306. 

8  Lewis  d' Alcasar  was  a  celebrated  Jesuit  of  the  16tli  cent,  a  native  o^ 
Seville,  who,  for  almost  20  years,  wholly  hent  liis  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  Apocalypse  ;  and  to  this  prophecy  the  whole  of  his  two  volumes  in 
folio  have  either  an  immediate  or  indirect  reference.  But  Comehus  a  La 
pide  was  a  yet  more  voluminous  commentator.  His  annotations  on  scrip- 
ture occupy  no  less  than  ten  volumes  in  folio.     Moreri.     Bayle. 

9  Myst.  of  Iniq.  p.  306.  The  •  tuaters  you  saw  the  woman  sitting  upon, 
{.  e.  ruling  over,  are  the  people  of  the  several  European  countries.'  Mr. 
Pyle's  Paraph. 

10  Myst.  of  Iiiiq.  p.  365  11  Myst.  of  Iniq.  p.  2^6 

Vol.  I.  c  c 
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of  the  reigning  pontiff.  '  What  think  ye,  reverend  Fa- 
thers, of  this  man,  elevated  on  a  lofty  throne,  and  glitter- 
ing in  gold  and  purple  ?  Whom  do  ye  account  him  to 
be  ?  Surely,  if  destitute  of  charity,  and  elated  with  the 
pride  of  science  alone,  he  is  Antichrist,  sitting-  in  the 
temple  of  God^  and  shewing  himself  that  he  is  GodJ*  *  That 
the  Beast  in  the  Apocalypse  occupied  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,'  Avas  the  declaration  of  St.  Bernard'%  abbot  of 
Clair%-aux  in  Champagne,  who,  in  the  12th  century,  founded 
160  monasteries  ;  and  whilst  he  saw  his  admonitions 
respectfully  listened  to  by  princes  and  by  pontiffs,  was 
obeyed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  when  he  summoned 
them  to  the  defence  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  By  another 
famous  abbot,  Joachim  of  Calabria,  similar  sentiments 
were  advanced.  Richard  I.  of  England,  when  spending 
his  winter  at  Messina,  and  in  his'  way  4o  Palestine,  sent  for 
him  to  hear  him  interpret  the  prophetic  visions  of  St.  John  ; 
and  the  abbot  then  maintained,  '  that  Antichrist  was  al- 
ready bom  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  would  be  elevated  to 
the  apostolical  chair.'  So  far  fiom  being  offended  by  hif. 
discou  se,  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  as  we  are  told  by  a 
contemporary  annalist  of  the  12th  century,  listened  to  him 
with  a  high  degree  of  pleasure.  But  this  adaptation  of 
prophecy  was  not  confined  to  these  or  to  other  celebrated 
individuals  that  might  be  specified.  The  Waldenses  and 
Albijenses,  so  renowned  for  their  numbers,  their  virtues, 
and  the  purity  of  their  faith,  taught,  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist,  and  the  church  of 
Rome  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse".     This  opinion,  as 


12  One  day  on  his  entering-  .nto  chuvch,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
apparently  saluted  him  with  '  Good  mom/.v,  Bermu-d  ;'  but  the  abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  instead  of  receiving  so  fljiUcrlng  a  <;ompliment  witli  the  civility 
of  a  devotee,  replied  to  her  sharply,  «  that  her  Ladyship  "had  forgotten 
both  herself  and  her  sex,  for  that  it  ^ras  not  permitted  to  women  to  speak 
in  the  chm-ch.'  1  Tim.  ii.  12.  See  this  story  related  in  a  small  treatise  on 
Antichrist  (p.  51),  now  scarce  and  unknown,  by  Christopher  Ness,  print- 
ed in  1679. 

13  Such,  says  Vltringa,  was  the  language  of  pious  men  in  general, 
during  the  whole  of  the  four  centuries  which  preceded  the  Reformation 
In  Apoc.  p.  749. 
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well  as  others  maintained  by  them,  v/as  felt  to  be  so  deeply 
iounded  in  scripture,  that  the  papal  plunderers,  in  order 
to  preserve  their  authority,  exerted  against  then  all  theit 
power  and  exhausted  all  their  cruelty. 

These  early  interpretations  of  prophecy  I  have  been  ra. 
ther  tempted  to  introduce,  not  only  because  they  are  re- 
markable in  themselves,  not  only  because  they  proceeded 
from  eminent  men,  but  because  their  genuineness  is  un- 
questioned, as  they  are  either  extant  in  their  own  works, 
or  are  recorded  by  celebrated  writers  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic communion*"*. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  xviith  chapter.  In 
the  2d  v.  of  the  xviiith,  the  destruction  of  the  figurative 
Babylon  is  solemnly  announced  ;  and  an  angel  is  represent- 
ed as  crying'  mightilij  xvith  a  strong  voice^  sayings  Babylon 
the  Great  is  fallen^  is  fallen.  A  few  verses  farther  it  is  de- 
clared (v.  8),  that  her  plagues  shall  come  in  one  day^  death^ 
and  mournings  and  famine^^.  '  The  pomp  and  splendor,' 
says  Mr.  Pyle,  '  the  plenty  and  extravagance,  the  artifices 
and  delusions,  that  have  accompanied  this  false  religion 
and  worship,  shall  end  in  shame,  poverty,  and  disgrace'^* 

Three  of  the  intervening  verses  (v.  4,  5,  and  6)  are  justly 
thought  to  implicate  a  strong  censure  and  a  solemn  threat- 
ening against  all  persons  and  all  nations,  who,  in  the  period 
of  its  decline,  shall  in  any  way  assist  the  cause  of  Anti- 
christ, or  attempt  to  arrest  the  certain  downfall  of  the  an- 
tichristian  church.  And  I  heard  another  voice  from  heaven^ 
sayings  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye   be  not 


14  The  declaration  of  Greg-ory,  the  iDost  respected  of  all  the  popes, 
may  be  seen  in  his  oOth  Epistle,  lib.  vi.  (Opera,  Par.  1518,  fol.  398)  ;  that 
of  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  in  his  125th.  For  tlie  testimony  of  Arnulph,  de- 
livered at  the  council  of  Rheims,  and  as  bp.  Newton  erroneously  supposed 
by  Gerbert,  the  archbishop  of  that  city,  see  Baronius  (in  Ann.  992,  vol. 
X.  p.  863)  ;  for  that  of  the  Calabrian  abbot,  consult  Rogeri  de  Hoveden  An- 
nalts,  viter  c/uinque  Scriptorts.     Edit.  Franc.  1601,  p.  681. 

15  There  will  be  mourning  and  famine ;  i.  e.  says  Dr.  More,  '  g-rief  of 
heart,  with  scarcity  and  poverty  to  requite  their  lu.vury  before.' 

16  P.  155. 
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PARTAKERS  OF  HER  SINS,    AND    THAT  YE    RECEIVE  NOT  OF 

HER  PLAGUES.     For  her  sins  have  reached  unto  heaven^  and 
God  hath  r'^membered  her  iniquities.     Rexvard  her  even  as 
she  rewarded  you^  and  double  unto  her  double^  according  to 
her  works  :  in  the  cup  xvhich  she  hath  Ji  lied  Jill  to  her  double. 
*  I  take  the  word  double^  says  Daubuz,   '  in  all  such  cases 
to  signify  vastly  great,'   and  of  this  force  of  the  word  he 
alleges   many  specimens  from  classical  authors'^.     '  The 
Papists  seem  to  me,'  says  Mr.  Evanson,  '  to  reason  very 
justly  when  they  conclude,  if  the   words  come  out  of  her^ 
my  people-,  &c.  lay  Christians  under  an  obligation  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  apostate   church  ;  the  words  rezoard  her  as 
she  hath  retvarded  you.,  &c,  lay  them  under  an  equal  obliga* 
tion,  as  far  as  is  in  their  power,  to  endeavor  her  extirpation. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  they,  who 
are  really  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  that  amiable   religion, 
which  breathes  nothing  but  benevolence  and  love  towards 
all  mankind,  should  be  guilty  of  revenge,  or  treat  any  of 
their  erring  fellow-creatures  with  that  unfeeling  cruelty  and 
inhuman  hardness  of  heart,  with  which  the  intolerant  zeal 
of  antichristianism  hath,  at  all  times,  inspired  its  bigotted 
votaries.     But  it  is  by  no  means  requisite  that  similar  ends 
should  always  be   effected  by  similar  means.     The  utter 
destruction  of  the   antichristian  church,  and  the  offering 
personal  violence  to  any  of  its  members,  are  very  distinct 
things  ;  and  the  latter  is  far  from  being,  in  the   least  de- 
gree, necessarily  implied  in  the  former**.'     Another  writer, 
alike   distinguished  by  the   depth  of  his  learning,  and  his 
independent  spirit,  after  quoting  the  first  of  these  verses, 
says,  *  if,  upon  deliberate  examination,  we  should  unex- 
pectedly find  ourselves  engaged  in  the  service  of  Antichrist, 
instead  of  the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  it  is  our  duty, 
as  we  value  the  favor  of  God  himself  and  our  own  ever- 
lasting happiness,  to  return,  at  every  hazard,  to  the  pro- 
fession of  evangelical  truth  and  purity.     Our  Saviour  him- 


17  Vid.  hTTMoi  in  Scapula. 

18  l.et,  to  Hurd,  p.  131, 
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self  has  laid  down  the  alternate  of  our  conduct  in  very 
plain  language.  Hear  him  ;  and  consider  which  ye  will 
choose.  Every  one^  that  hath  forsaken  houses^  or  brethren^ 
or  sisters^  or  father  or  mother^  or  ivife^  or  children^  or  lands^ 
for  my  sake^  and  the  GospePs,  shall  receive  a  hundredfold 
wow,  rv'ith  persecutions^  and  in  the  xvorld  to  come  eternal 
life^^. — Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  my  xuords^ 
in  this  adidterous  and  sinfxl  generation^  of  him  also  shall 
the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed^  ivhen  he  cometh  in  the  glory 
of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels~°.^ 

In  verses  9  and  10  the  Kings  of  the  earth  are  represented 
as  lamenting  the  fall  of  the  antichristian  church.  These 
who  *■  were  supported  by  it,  in  reducing  their  subjects  to 
slavery  in  civil  matters,'  says  Mr.  Pyle,  *  will  have  nothing- 
left  but — to  bewail  the  ruin  of  such  a  well  laid  and  truly 
politic  scheme  of  imposing  upon  the  minds  of  men.'  The 
merchants  of  the  earthy  it  is  said  in  v.  11,  shall  zveep  and 
mourn  over  her^  for  no  man  buyeth  her  merchandise.  They 
^  are,*  says  Dr.  More,  '  ecclesiastics  or  spiritual  persons, 
which,  in  reproach  to  their  worldliness  in  their  pretended 
holy  and  spiritual  functions,  are  here  called  the  merchants 
of  the  carth^*.^  These  are  her  teachers,  says  Mr.  Pyle 
who  '  have  so  long  made  a  trade  of  religion,  and  a  gain  of 
godliness  ;  enriching  themselves  upon  the  spoils  of  men's 
understanding  and  properties  ;  shining  by  the  mere  igno- 
rance avid  darkness  thrown  upon  the  minds  of  their  deluded 
people  ;  trafficking  with  the  souls"  of  men,  as  the  old  Ty- 
rians  did  with  their  bodies.'  '  Her  merchants,'  says  Dau- 
buz,  ^  engross  all  the  real  wealth  of  the  world  to  bring  to 
her,  and  her  returns  and  exportations  are  in  paper  and  bills 


19  Mat.  xix,  29.     Mai-k  x.  29,  SO. 

20  Markviii.  38.     Wakefield's  Four  Marks  of  Antichrist,  p.  9. 

21  That  livings  in  tiie  Enijlish  church  are  publicly  bought  and  sold 
like  merchandise,  tlie  advertisements  in  our  newspapers  are  sufficient  to 
attest. 

22  In  V.  13  the  souls  of  men  are  specified  as  one  of  the  commodities  in 
which  they  trade  :  but  perhaps  tliis  phrase  is  not  to  be  understood  accord- 
ing to  its  obvious  application. 
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drawn  upon  Heaven  and  Hell,  never  to  be  accepted.  How- 
ever these  pass  among  the  conimon  people  in  payment, 
as  if  they  were  of  real  value.  The  *  merchant,'  he 
adds,  who  discovers  the  means  of  procuring  purchasers  for 
them,  is  altogether  careless  '  about  their  intrinsic  value.' 
A  little  farther  it  is  said  (v.  14),  And  the  fruits  that  thy 
soul  lusted  of ter  are  departed  from  thee^  and  all  things  rvhich 
were  dainty  and  goodly  are  departed  from  thee^  and  thou 
shalt  find  them  no  more  at  all.  '  These  great  and  opime 
preferments  and  dignities,'  says  Dr.  More,  '  which  thy  am- 
bitious and  worldly  mind  so  longingly  hankered  after, — 
All  these  are  vanished  never  to  appear  again.'  And  it  is 
added  in  v.  19,  that  they  had  been  7nade  rich  by  reason  of 
her  costliness^  that  is,  as  Dr.  More  explains  it,  '  out  of  that 
treasure  of  honors,  dignities,  preferments,  and  offices, 
wherewith  she  was  able  to  enrich  these  merchants.^  My 
quotations  from  ch.  xviii.  1  conclude  with  a  passage,  which 
announces,  in  the  strongest  and  most  decisive  language, 
the  violent  dovv-nfal  of  the  symbolic  Babylon.  And  a 
mighty  angel  took  up  a  stone  like  a  great  millstone.,  and 
cast  it  into  the  sea^  saying.,  thus  with  violence  shall  that 
great  city  Babylon  be  thrown  down.,  and  shall  be  found  no 
more  at  all. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ON    THE    EXTENSIVE    DITfUSION  OF  ANTICIIKISTI ANISM   IN    WHAT 
IS    CALLED    THE    CHUISTIAN    CHUKCH. 

THE  facts  Stated  in  the  appendix  to  chapter  XII. 
were  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  church  of  Rome  rather 
adopted  the  opinions  and  practices  which  were  before  pre- 
valent in  the  Christian  world,  than  introduced  new  ones  of 
her  own.  She  had  little  indeed  to  do,  but  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  oriental  priesthood,  to  make  some  lesser 
improvements  and  alterations,  and  to  transfer  the  elevated 
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authority  which  others  exerted  to  herself.  Long  before 
the  haughty  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiiFs  were  admitted, 
the  foundation  of  superstition  was  laid  deep  and  on  a  very 
broad  scale.  Nor  could  absurdity  easily  be  pushed  to  a 
greater  extent.'  But  notwithstanding  this,  there  are  not  a 
few  protestant  interpreters  who  think  proper  to  apply,  with- 
out discrimination,  all  the  prophecies  i-elative  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  church. 
of  Rome  ;  as  if  antichristian  superstition  and  tyranny  were 
no  xvhere  to  be  found  but  within  the  verge  of  that  church, 
or,  if  elsewhere  found,  had  ceased  to  be  offensive  to  the 
Deity. 

That  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hartley,  who  in  his  inquiries 
after  ti-uth  was  exempt  from  the  bias  of  party  and  from 
views  of  interest,  is  not  to  be  ranked  in  this  class  of  pro- 
testants,  the  following  citation  will  evince.  '  There  are  many 
prophecies,*  which  declare  the  fall  of  the  ecclesiastical  povv'ers 
of  the  Christian  world.  And  though  each  church  seems  to 
flatter  itself  with  the  hopes  of  being  exempted  ;  yet  it  is 
VERY  PLAIN,  that  the  prophetic  characters  belong  to  all. 
They  have  o/Zleft  the  true,  pure,  simple  religion  ;  and  teach 
^ox  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.  They  are  all 
merchants  of  the  earth,  and  have  set  up  a  kingdom  of  this 
world,  abounding  in  riches,  temporal  power,  and  external 
pomp.  They  have  all  a  dogmatising  spirit,  and  persecute 
such  as  do  not  receive  their  own  mark,  and  worship  the 
image  which  they  have  set  up. — ^The  corrupt  governors  of 
the  several  churches  will  ever  oppose  the  true  gospel,  and 
in  so  doing  will  bring'ruin  upon  themselves'.'  A  late  able  and 
ingenious  member  of  the  established  church,  speaking  of  the 
fall  of  the  figurative  Babylon,  says, '  how  far  this  danger  mav 
extend ;  and  whether  to  all  the  churches  who  are  guilty  of 
the  apostacy,  by  preferring  and  establishing  the  doctrines 
of  men  before  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  may  be  well 
worth  inquiry;  especially  as  the  whole  Ten  Kingdoms  into 

1  Hartlyon  Mjji,  17'49,  vol.  II.  p.  370. 
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which  the  Roman  empire  was  divided  seem  to  be  in- 
ckided  in  the  threat,  both  in  St.  John's  Revelation^ 
and  the  prophecy  of  DanieK'  '  The  church  of  Rome/ 
says  another  writer  of  distinguished  eminence,  belonging 
to  our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  '  is  not  the  only  church 
that  wants  amendment.  Other  Christian  societies,  which 
have  separated  themselves  from  her  and  from  her  grosser 
defects,  are  departed  more  or  less  from  the  Original  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel,  and  have  mixed  some  doctrines  of 
men  with  the  word  of  God^.' 

A  learned  member  of  one  of  our  English  Universities, 
speaking  of  the  emigrant  French  clergy,  says,  if  the  Apo- 
calypse be  a  divine  communication  j  and  '  if  our  creeds  be 
their  creeds ;  our  ecclesiastical  couits  their  ecclesiastical 
courts  ;  our  liturgy  a  copy  of  theirs  ;  a  consequence  will 
follow  of  which  we  are  not  aware  ;  and  of  which  time  will 


2  Thoughts  on  tlie  Grand  Apostac}-,  by  H.  Ta\lor,  rector  of  Crawley 
and  vicai"  of  Portsmouth,  author  of  Ben  Mordecai's  Apology  lor  embrac- 
ing Christianity,  p.  138.  Of  the  English  writers  on  prophecy  whom  I 
have  quoted,  the  greater  part  are  clergymen  in  the  estabhshed  church. 
Beside  Mede,  More,  Whiston,  and  Daubuz;  besides  bishops  Hurd,  New- 
ton, Chandler,  Patrick,  Newcome,  and  Hallifax  ;  there  are  Mr.  Pyle,  who 
was  minister  of  Lynn  Regis  in  Norfolk,  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury ;  Mr< 
W.  Lowth,  prebendary  of  Winchester  and  rector  of  Buriton  in  the  county 
of  Southampton;  Dr.  Lancaster,  vicar  of  Bovvden  in  Cheshire;  Mr.  Cra- 
dock,  rector  of  North-Cadbury  in  Somersetshire  ;  Mr.  Brightman,  rector 
of  Haimes  in  Bedfordshu'C;  Mr.  Waple,  vicar  of  St  Sepulclire's  and  arch- 
deacon of  Taunton  ;  Dr.  Crcssener ;  Dr.  Worthington,  prebendary  of  York 
and  vicar  of  Blodwel  in  Shropshire  ;  Dr.  Wells,  rector  of  Cotesbatch  in 
Leicestershire  and  Bleachley  in  Bucks  ;  Dr.  Apthorp,  rector  of  St.  Mary 
Le  Bow  ;  Mr.  Gra} >  vicar  of  Farrlngdon,  Bucks ;  Dr.  Jortin,  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's,  vicar  of  Kensington,  and  archdeacon  of  London  ;  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, rector  of  Penshurst,  and  prebendary  of  Christ  Church  ;  Dr.  Wi;itby, 
rector  of  St.  Edmund's  Church,  and  prebendary  of  Taunton  Regis  ;  and 
Dr.  Th.  Burnet,  master  of  the  Charter-House.  When  any  of  these  have 
been  induced,  by  the  inspection  of  prophecy,  to  utter  any  sentiments,  ad- 
verse to  tlie  interests  of  ecclesiastical  establishments ;  of  them  at  least 
it  cannot  be  suspected,  that  they  have  done  it  upon  light  grounds,  or  from 
the  influence  of  prejudice. 

3  Jortin's  Rem.  on  Eccl.  Hist.  2d.  ed-  vol.  IL  p.  436. 
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not  fail  to  be  the  mighty  arbiteH.'  And  the  same  gentle- 
man,  with  a  reference  to  the  downfal  of  the  Gallic  hierar- 
chy, asks  a  question,  which  the  advocates  of  high  church 
principles  will  find  difficult  to  answer.  '  If*  says  he,  *  we 
be  of  that  chosen  people,  who  have  in  truth  come  out  of 
Babylon,  who  partake  not  of  her  sins,  and  merit  not  of  her 
plagues  ;  why  should  we  appear  unprepared,  or  disinclined, 
to  comply  with  the  angelic  mandate,  and  begin,  at  least, 
some  prelude  to  that  song  of  triumph,  Rejoice  over  her  thou 
heaven^  and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets;  for  God  hath 
avenged  you  on  her^f 

'•  If,'  says  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church,  '  General 
Councils  have  dogmatically  decreed  strange  things,  Little, 
National,  Protestant  synods  have  often  acted  in  a  manner 
full  as  arbitrary. — To  compel  any  one  to  swear  that  he 
will  never  alter  his  opinions  about  controversial  divinity  is 
a  grievous  imposition,'  But  this  was  done  in  some  of  the 
Protestant  synods.  '  It  might  have  made  some  unstable 
men  go  over  to  popery  out  of  resentment,  and  say,  if  I 
must  surrender  body,  soul,  sense,  and  understanding,  the 
church  of  Rome  shall  have  them,  and  not  you^.^ 

My  next  citation  is  from  a  celebrtited  sermon^  which  was 
grounded  upon  that  neglected  declaration  of  our  L  ird 
(John,  xviii.  36),  Jesus  ansxvered.  My  Kingdom  is  not  of 
this  rOorld.  '  The  laws  of  this  kingdom,  therefore,  as 
Christ  left  them,  have  nothing  of  this  world  in  their  view ; 
no  tendency  either  to  the  exaltation  of  sojne  in  worldly 
pomp  and  dignity  ;  or  to  their  absolute  dominion  over  the 
faith  and  religious  conduct  of  others  of  his  subjects.'  It  is 
essential  to  it,  '  that  all  his  subjects,  in  what  station  soever 
they  may  be,  are  equally  subjects  to  him  ;  and  that  }io  one 
of  them,  any  more  than  another,  hath  authority,  either  to 
make  Jierv  laws  for  Christ's  subjects ;  or  to  i?npose  a  sens^ 

4  A  Senn.  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Dec.  19. 
1*93,  p.  12.     It  is  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garnham,  follow  of  that  co^eg-e. 

5  P.  16.  Rev.  xvii"i.  20. 

6  Jortin's  Rem.  on  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  I.  pref.  p.  14 

Vol.  I.  D  d 
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upon  the  old  ones,  which  is  the  same  thing.'  It  was  not  a 
little  at  variance  whh  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  that 
this  and  numerous  passages  of  a  similar  cast  should  have 
been  spoken,  not  only  by  one  who  stood  in  the  highest  rank 
of  the  English  hierarchy,  and  before  the  nominal  head  of 
the  church  ;  but  that  they  should  have  contributed  to  cause 
the  author  of  them  to  be  successively  translated  to  the  sees 
of  Hereford,  Salisbury,  and  Winchester^ 

Dr.  Henry  More,  zealous  as  he  was  for  the  honor  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged,  has  made  some  concessions, 
which  are  little  entitled  to  the  praise  of  prudence.  Speak- 
ing of  the  prophecy  of  St.  John,  he  says,  '  this  apocalyptic 
glass  is  not  only  for  the  Romanist  but  all  the  churches  of 
Christendom  to  look  their  faces  in,  and  to  consider  how 
much  they  are  still  engaged,  or  how  far  emerged  out  of 
this  lapse  and  apostacy,  or,  whether  they  be  quite  emerged 
out  of  it  or  no.  For  I  must  confess  I  do  much  scruple  the 
matter. — Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  out,  what  remainders  of 
this  lapse  are  still  upon  us.  Which  I  suppose  we  shall  be 
more  ready  to  acknowlege,  by  how  much  more  they  shall 
be  found  to  symbolise  with  that  church,  whom  we  justly 
judge  to  be  so  manifest  an  apostate.  Now  I  demand,  is  it 
not  one  fundamental  miscarriage  in  that  church,  that  they 
make  things  fundamental  that  are  not,  and  mingle  their 
own  human  inventions  with  the  infallible  oracles  of  God, 
and  imperiously  obtrude  them  upon  the  people  ?  We  are 
very  sensible  ourselves  of  this  in  ceremonies,  and  are  not 
uncertain  and  useless  opinions  as  arrant  a  ceremony  as  cere- 
monies themselves. — Nay,  I  may  add  also,  that  it  will  be 
hard  to  wash  our  hands  clean  from  that  other  badge  of  the 
Beast,  unchristian  persecution  in  points  of  religion,  and 
that  for  differences  where  Christ  himself  has  made  none^' 


7  See  Hoadley's  Serin,  preached  before  George  I.  in  1717. 

8  Myst.  of  Godlhicss,  p.  205.  Of  the  reformed  churches  he  liad  in  ano- 
ther place  asserted,  that  they  had  *  sepai-ated  from  the  Great  Babjion,  to 
build  those  that  are  lesser  and  more  tolerable,  but  yet  not  to  be  tolerated 
for  ever.'  See  M^st.  of  Iniq,  p.  553.  Finding  that  this  hmguag-e  had  tlic 
imputation  of  being  unclerical,  unguarded,  and  impoUtic,  he  afterwards 
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Babylon^  says  Mr.  Robertson',  is  emblematic  of  the  False 
Church  in  general,  and  not  of  Rome  in  particular.  By  a 
learned  member  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  it  is  ob- 
served in  a  late  pamphlet,  that  '  the  woman  represented  in 
the  seventeenth  chapter,  as  seated  on  the  Wild  Beast, 
means  the  apostate  church,  supported  by  the  civil  power, 
in'  all  those  nations,  which  formerly  constituted  the  West- 
ern division  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Europe'"  *  The 
constant  opposition  between  the  Holy  Citij^  and  the  Great 
City^  proves,'  says  Jurieu,  '  that  the  City  includes  the 
whole  Antichristian  church,  even  as  the  Holy  City  signifies 
the  whole  Christian  church".'  The  passage  that  follows 
is  from  Mr.  Evanson.  '  The  figurative  terms,  Babylon  the 
Great^  or  that  Great  City^  the  harlot  of  the  kings  of  the 
earthy  are  manifestly  opposed  to  that  of  Jerusaleyn^  the 
Holy  City,  or  the  New  ferusakm^'^,  the  spouse  of  Christ. 
And  therefore  since  the  latter  type  cannot  denote  any  one 
particular  city,  but  must  necessarily  include  in  its  significa- 


dlscovered  a  solicitude  to  retract  it ;  declaims  on  '  tlie  multifarious  sinful- 
ness of  Schism  ;'  and  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  elaborate  work  on 
the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  declares  his  belief,  that  he  had  there  proved  '  clear- 
ly and  convincingly,  that  the  heaven-inspired  prudence  and  judgment  of 
the  royal,  heroical,  and  reverend  reformers  of  our  church  of  England 
have  pui'ged  her  and  cleansed  her  from  whatever  doctrine  or  professed 
practice  may  rightly  be  deemed  antichristian,  and  that  she  holds  nor  in- 
joins  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  the  truly  catholic  and  apostolic  faith.' 
That  the  church  of  England  is  not,  like  that  of  Rome,  anticliristian,  he 
endeavors  to  prove  from  the  charity  which  she  exliibits.  But  his  proof 
is  rather  of  an  equivocal  kind.  '  Our  Enghsh  church,'  says  he,  is  so  far 
from  being  wanting  in  charity,  •  that  she  it  exemplary  in  it,  condemning 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  that  worst  of  chm-ches  no  more  than  needs 
must,  and  courting  the  adverse  party  to  her  communion  by  all  lawful  ac- 
commodations and  compliances  in  her  public  service,'  p.  476,  4:77,  565.  But 
whatever  were  the  inconsistencies  which  shaded  the  literary  character  of 
Dr.  More,  his  opinions  were  undoubtedly  not  bias.sed  by  any  eagerness 
after  preferment. 

9  In  his  Com.  on  the  Apoc. 

10  Outline  of  a  Commentary  on  Rev.  xi.  1 — 14,  p.  4,  5. 

11  Vol.  II.  p.  262. 

12  Sec  this  observed  by  Vitringa,  in  Apoc.  p.  872  and  p.  894. 
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tion  every  society  of  true  Christians,  who  embrace  and 
practise  the  pure  religion  of  the  Gospel,  and  acknowlege 
no  Lord  nor  Lawgiver  in  religious  concerns  but  Jesus 
Christ :  so  the  former  cannot  be  confined  to  any  one  church 
or  city,  but  must  needs  extend  to  every  society  in  every 
nation,  by  whatsoever  denomination  they  may  call  them- 
selves, who  adopt  the  antichristian,  or,  which  I  take  to  be 
perfectly  synonimous,  the  orthodox  superstition,  which 
temporal  power  alone  hath  established,  and  alone  continues 
to  uphold".' 

I  have  just  transcribed  a  passage  from  one,  who  aban- 
doned the  English  hierarchy,  with  its  emoluments,  its  pros- 
pects, and  connections,  from  a  motive  of  conscience  and  a 
reverence  for  truth.  I  shall  shortly  quote  from  another 
gentleman,  who  has  given  the  world  a  similar  testimony  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  and  the  uprightness  of  his 
character ;  and  shall  shew,  that  we  are  warned,  not  only 
by  the  apostles  John  and  Paul,  but  also  by  Christ  in  the 
most  express  terms,  not  to  submit  to  those  who  set  them- 
selves up  as  our  Spiritual  superiors.  He  himself  says, 
when  addressing  his  disciples,  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi^ — nei- 
ther be  YE  called  blasters.  And  why  ?  For  one  is  your 
master^  eveyi  Christ;  and  all  ye  are  Brethren''*.  That 
is,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  '  I  am  the  person  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  teach  your  religion,  to  prescribe  your 
rule  of  faith,  and  to  pronounce  the  terms  of  your  admis- 
sion to  the  privileges  of  the  gospel.  No  man  can  claim 
this  authority,  and  no  man  can  prove  his  right  to  exercise 
it,  but  myself.  Ye  are  all  equally  my  disciples  and  my 
subjects  :  children  of  the  same  God,  professors  of  the  same 
gospel,  and  fellow-heirs  of  immortality.  Of  the  same  pur- 
port precisely,'  adds  Mr.  Wakefield,  '  is  that  other  injunc- 
tion of  our  master:  call  no  man  your  father  upon  the 
earth ;  for  one  is  your  father,  which  is  in  heaven'\     Fa- 


13  Let.  to  Hurd,  p.  108 

14  Mat.  xxiii.  8, 10. 

15  Mat.  xxiil.  P 
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ther^  in  the  usage  of  the  Eastern  nations,  was  a  term  of 
respectful  address  from  the  young  to  the  aged,  from  one 
ofioferior  rank  to  his  superior.  Accordingly,  the  patri- 
arch Joseph,  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  great  power  and  in- 
fluence with  the  king  of  Egypt,  tells  his  brethren,  that  God 
had  r7iade  him  a  Father  to  Pharaoh}^.  The  term  Pope^  by 
which  the  head  of  the  Romish  church  is  denominated,  is  of 
Eastern  original,  and  signifies  a  Father.  Strange  infatua- 
tion !  (from  which  the  Heads  and  Fathers  of  other  churches 
might  learn  wisdom)  that  a  spiritual  potentate  should  as- 
sume a  title  so  specifically  antichristian. — The  doctrine  de- 
ducible  from  these  passages  of  scripture  is  plain  and  positive 
beyond  all  power  of  illustration.  If  we  comply  with  sub- 
scription to  a  profession  of  religious  faith,  demanded  of  us 
by  a  bishop  or  any  other  man,  we  immediately,  by  that  act, 
acknowlege  him,  and  not  Jesus,  for  our  Father,  our  Rab- 
bi, and  our  Teacher  :  we  are  not  contented  with  that  sys- 
tem of  faith  and  practice,  which  Jesus  Christ  has  given"  us, 
or  rather  we  disclaim  it,  and  receive  in  its  stead  a  creed, 
digested  and  modelled  and  explained  for  us  by  a  brother, 
a  man  of  the  same  dignity  and  weight  in  the  Gospel  as  our- 
selves'^.' 

The  second  mark  of  Antichrist,  which  this  learned  writer 
mentions,  is  '  the  enjoining  of  other  Terms  of  Communion^ 
than  those  required  and  appointed  by  our  Lord  himself  and 
his  apostles.  Verily^  verily^  I  say  unto  yoii^  says  our  Sa- 
viour, Ae,  that  heareth  my  ivord^  and  helieveth  on  hhn^  that 
sent  me^  hath  everlasting  Life^^.  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved'^  !  said  the  Jailor  to  Paul  and  Silas.  Believe  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  church  of  England ;  reply  the  bishop  of  these 
latter  times.  But  what  say  the  primitive  bishops  of  the 
church?  Believe  on  the  Lord  fesus  Christy  and  thou  shalt  he 
saved  and  thy  house'^°.     To  the  same  purpose  this  noble  ad- 


16  Gen.  xlv.  8. 

17  Four  Marks  of  Antichrist,  1788,  p.  17,  IS 

18  John  V.  24.  19  Acts  xvi.  T-,0. 
20  v.. "1. 
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vocate  of  Christian  Liberty  declares  in  another  place  ;  Other 
foundation  can  no  Man  lay^  than  that  is  laid  which  is  Je- 
sus Chrisf'\  These  are  the  terms  of  salvation,  these  the 
conditions  of  Christian  fellowship,  laid  down  by  the  divine 
founder  of  our  religion,  and  those  disciples,  who  had  re- 
ceived their  instructions  from  his  own  mouth.  If  we  mul- 
tiply these  conditions,  and  much  more  if  we  substitute 
others  in  their  place,  we  are  undoubtedly  the  enemies  of 
the  cross  of  Christ,  fellow^-workers  with  the  Man  of  Sin 
in  subverting  the  authority  of  the  Messiah.' 

The  inordinate  spirit  of  ambition,  the  love  of  pre-emi- 
nence and  power,  the  strife  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest^ 
is,  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  another  mark  of  antichristianism, 
and  '  operates  with  perpetual  vigor  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.— Our  Saviour's  own  words  shall  be  our  direction  and 
authority  upon  this  point  also.  And  there  was  also  a 
STRIFE  amo7ig  them^  rchich  of  them  should  be  accounted  the 
GREATEST.  And  he  said  wito  them ^  the  kings  of  the  Gen- 
tiles exercise  Lordship  over  them  :  and  they  that  exercise 
authority  upon  them  are  called  benefactors.  But  ye  shall 
NOT  BE  so ;  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as 
the  younger,  and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth  serve'^^. 
— Now  in  the  church  of  England,  there  is  every  gradation 
of  pre-eminence,  every  variety  of  dignified  titles  (more  than 
I  can  number)  from  the  high  distinction  of  an  archbishop 
to  the  humble  drudgery  of  an  officiating  curate  ;  and  every 
proportion  of  emolument,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  a  year 
•with  the  work  of  one  hour,  to  forty  pounds  with  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  .'  What  objects  of  ambition  are  here 
presented  to  the  view  of  a  minister  ! — And  it  is  most  cer- 
tain and  notorious,  that  many  of  the  inferior  clergy  are  un- 
wearied in  their  solicitations  of  preferment,  and  suffer  those 
views  to  engross  their  thoughts,  and  influence  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  lives. — It  is  also  as  notorious, — that  many  of 
the  bishops  themselves  are,  and  always  have  been,  as  eager 
and  assiduous  in  procuring  their  elevation  from  sees  of 

21  1  Cor.  ili.  II.  22  Luke  xxii.  24—26 
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less  value  to  the  more  opulent.  With  this  view,  they  borv^ 
and  often  sell  themselves^  to  kings,  and  ministers,  and  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  ;  striving'  truly  to  be  great,  and 
rich,  and  powerful,  in  akingdoin  which  is  not  of  this  ivorld'^^ : 
in  the  kingdom  of  a  meek,  and  persecuted,  and  crucified 
Saviour,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. — True  Christi- 
anity can  no  more  be  separated  from  love  and  freedom  and 
humility,  than  the  profession  of  it  in  our  national  establish- 
ed church  from  strife  and  tyranny  and  ambition. — Her 
dignitaries  in  particular  should  consider  with  themselves, 
whether  their  Lord  and  Master  was  sent  into  the  world  to 
establish  bishoprics,  to  dispense  power  and  emoluments, 
and  to  domineer  over  his  flock  and  the  pastors  of  his  flock  ; 
or  rather  to  warn  his  followers  against  covetousness^*,  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor''^  and  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tives^^,  to  make  all  mankind  love  as  hrethreni^''^  all  his  dis- 
ciples EquAL,  as  the  Lord's  freemen*^ ;  and  whether  he  has 
not  positively  declared,  that  xvhosoever  exalteth  him- 
self shall  be  A'RAs-E.'D^'^,  Sure  I  am,  that  the  permanency 
of  svich  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  would  form  an  insu- 
perable objection  not  only  to  Christianity,  but  to  a  moral 
government  of  the  world^°.' 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ?  Are  they  plain  ?  Are  they  confined  to  points  that 
are  little  disputable  ?  Are  the  propositions  they  contain 
few  in  number?  Far  otherwise.  '  So  long  as  the  Chris- 
tian religion,'  says  a  sagacious  prelate  of  the  last  century, 
'  was  a  simple  profession  of  the  articles  of  belief,  and  a 
hearty  prosecution  of  the  rules  of  good  life,  the  fewness 
of  the  articles,  and  the  clearness  of  the  rule,  was  a  cause 
of  the  seldom  prevarication.  But  when  divinity  is  swelled 
up  to  so  great  a  body,  when  the  several  questions,  which 


23  John  xviii.  36.  24  Luke  xii.  12 

25  Mat.  xi.  5.  26  Luke  iv.  18. 

27  1  Pet.  iii.  8.  28  1  Cor.  vii.  22 

29  Mat.  xxiii.  12.  3a  P.  20—29- 
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the  peevishness  and  wantonness  oi  sixteen  ages  have  com- 
menced, are  concentered  into  one,  and  from  all  these  ques- 
tions something  is  drawn  into  the  body  of  theology,  till  it 
hath  ascended  up  to  the  greatness  of  a  mountain  ; — it  is 
impossible  for  any  industry  to  consider  so  many  particulars 
in  the  infinite  numbers  of  questions,  as  are  necessary  to  be 
considered,  before  we  can  with  certainty  determine  any. — 
The  obscurity  of  some  questions,  the  nicety  of  some  arti- 
cles,— the  variety  of  human  understandings,  the  windings 
of  logic, — the  infinity  of  authorities, — the  several  degrees 
of  probability,  the  difficulties  of  scripture,'  and  '  the  inde- 
fatigible  industry  of  some  men  to  abuse  all  understandings 
and  all  persuasions  into  their  own  opinions, — have  made 
it  impossible  for  any  man,  in  so  great  a  variety  of  matter, 
not  to  be  deceived^'.' 

What  is  the  primary  object  which  the  church  of  Eng- 
land has  avowedly  in  view?  It  is  to  prevent  diversities  of 
opinion;  an  object  altogether  wild,  and  impossible  to  be 
effected.  Hear  what  a  learned  prelate  of  Ireland  says  on 
the  subject.  '  I  apprehend,'  says  bp.  Clayton,  '  any  at- 
tempt towards  avoiding  diversity  of  opinion,  not  only  to 
be  a  useless,  but  an  impracticable  scheme. — I  do  not  only 
doubt,  whether  the  compilers  of  the  Articles,  but  even 
whether  any  tivo  thinkifig-  Tuen  ever  agreed  exactly  in  their 
opinion,  not  only  with  regard  to  all  the  articles,  but  even 
with  regard  to  any  one  of  them^^'  The  definition,  which 
another  learned  clergyman  has  given  of  a  theological  sys- 
tem, deserves  also  to  be  cited.  It  '  is  too  often  a  temple 
consecrated  to  iinplicit  faith,  and  he  who  enters  in  there  to 
worship,  instead  of  leaving  his  shoes,  after  the  eastern 
inanner,  must  leave  his  understanding  at  the  door ;  and  it 
will  be  well  if  he  find  it,  when  he  comes  out  again^^' 


31  Jer.  Ta}  lor's  Liherty  of  Prophesying,  sect.  13. 

32  The  extract  above,  transcribed  from  tlie  prelate's  dedication  to  hi.s 
Essay  on  Spirit,  is  immediately  taken  from  the  Corfessional,  a  work  of  .sin- 
gular merit,  which  has  often  been  attacked^  bi't  never  confuted.  3d  cd 
p.  246. 

33  Jortln's  Dissert,  p.  113 
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What  is  it,  says  Dr.  Furneaux,  which  can  render  a  diver** 
sity  *  of  religious  persuasions,  dangerous  to  the  magistrate., 
and  to  the  safety  of  the  community? — ^It  is  not  the  preva- 
lence of  a  variety  of  religious  sentiments,  where  equal 
liberty  is  maintained  ;  but  it  is  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  it  is 
the  existence  of  penal  laws,  it  is  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion alone. — It  is  not  easy,  I  think  hardly  possible,  to 
mention  the  period,  or  the  country,  in  which  religious  dis- 
putes have  been^  I  do  not  say  fatal,  but  in  any  great  degree 
injurious  to  the  public  safety,  or  the  public  tranquillity, 
where  a  just  toleration  hath  been  allowed  by  the  magistrate ; 
and  where  instead  of  enacting  penal  laws  to  suppress  any  par- 
ti cular  religious  part\',  he  hath  discharged  the  duty  of  his 
office,  in  obliging  all  of  them  to  live  in  peace^.'  Were  uni- 
formity of  faith  in  a  system  of  theology  an  object  capable  of 
being  accomplished,  and  were  the  established  sj^stem  ex- 
empt from  error,  the  attainment  of  this  object,  if  obtained 
by  methods  of  injustice  and  violence,  would  be  purchased 
at  too  dear  a  price.  *■  If,'  says  a  dignitary  of  the  English 
church,  the  magistrate  *  forces  me  to  profess  and  practise 
xvhat  is  true  religion^  and  what  I  myself  believe  to  be  so, 
he,  at  the  same  time,  destroys  the  virtue  of  this  religion, 
and  deprives  me  of  my  reward  in  heaven ;  for  whatever  I 
do  in  religion,  out  of  force  and  constraint,  upon  worldly* 
motives  and  considerations,  out  of  fear  of  the  civil  powers, 
or  the  like,  is  no  religion  at  all,  nor  is  there  any  virtue  in 
any  actions  which  are  performed  upon  such  principles  a^ 
these  ;  for  religion  must  be  built  upon  our  regard  to  God".' 

That  '  conscience  is  not  controllable  by  human  laws,  nor 
amenable  to  human  tribunals,'  was  the  declaration  of  the 
late  lord  Mansfield^^ ;  '  an  incomparable  maxim,'  says  Dr„ 

34  Ess.  on  Toleration,  1773,  p.   17,  24. 

35  Tlxirty-Six  Discourses  on  Practical  Subjects,  by  Dr.  Ibbot,  preben- 
dary of  Westminister  and  rector  of  St  Paul  Shadwell,  1776,  Vol.  II.  p. 
456. 

36  See  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  Sheriff's  case.  D?*- 
brett's  Pari.  Deb.  from  the  year  1743  to  1774,  vol.  IV.  p.  955. 

Vol.  I.  r.  p 
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Furiieaux,  *  which  contains  the  sum  of  all  that  can  be  said 
on  the  head  of  religious  liberty. — Now  religion  is  a  con- 
cern between  God  and  a  man's  own  conscience  }  a  concern 
therefore,  for  the  right  conception  and  conduct  of  which 
he  is  alone  accountable  to  God's  Religion  consequently, 
especially  a  particular  mode  of  religion,  ought  not  to  be 
imposed  and  enjoined  by  human  authority  ;  that  is,  by 
temporal  penalties,  which  are  the  only  means  in  the  magis- 
trate's power,  to  force  obedience  to  his  laws.  This  point, 
I  think,  will  appear  very  plain,  if  we  only  attend  to  the 
nature  of  religion,  as  arising  from  inward  conviction,  which 
penal  laws  cannot  produce  ;  and  as  founded,  not  upon  hu- 
man, but  solely  upon  divine  authority,  which  every  man 
is  bound  implicitly  to  obey,  without  regard  to  any  human 
authority  whatsoever.  In  short,  to  secure  the  favor  of 
God,  and  the  rewards  of  true  religion,  we  must  follow  our 
own  consciences  and  judgments,  according  to  the  best  light 
we  can  obtain;  not  the  judgment  of  the  magistrate  ;  nor 
the  judgments  of  any  other  men,  of  whatever  character, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  when  they  are  different  from  or  con- 
trary to  our  own".' 

*  There  is,'  says  a  nervous  and  spirited  writer,  '  no  mortf 
harm  in  a  difference  of  opinions  in  religion,  than  in  learn- 
ing and  philosophy.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of  reason 
and  free  inquiry,  and  I  know  of  no  benefit  we  should  get 
by  that  great  object  of  political  religion,  uniformity  of  doc- 
trines, except  it  be  a  loss  of  shewing  our  moderation  and 
charity.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  universal  agreement 
in  opinion,  would  be  to  suppress  all  the  means  of  knowlege, 
to  shut  up  the  book  of  life,  and  let  ignorance  be  the  mo- 
ther of  devotion.  We  should  then  have  but  one  faith,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  we  should  have  no  faith  at  all, 
but  be  fit  for  every  thing  that  ambitious  rulers  and  priests- 
would  wish^V     But  the  constructors  of  the  English  hie- 


37  Ess.  on  Toleration,  p.  8. 

38  A  Sermon  by  E.    Radcliff,  occasioned  by  the  Denial  of  Relief,  re 
5p«cting  Subscription  to  the  Articles  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  1772,  p.  29- 
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rarchy  professed  to  be  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  her  cham- 
pions have  conceived,  that  uniformity  of  faith  is  to  be 
guarded  by  the  enactment  of  penal  statutes,  with  a  long 
train  of  civil  disabilities  and  vexatious  punishments,  so 
destitute  of  all  color  of  justice,  so  irreconcileable  with 
every  consideration  of  expediency,  that  their  most  bigotted 
advocates  have  long  since  ceased  to  call  for  their  enforce- 
ment, though  they  still  persevere  in  resisting  their  repeal. 

To  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  says  the  celebrated  "arch- 
deacon of  Cleveland,  '  that  the  great  Author  of  Nature 
hath  left  it  as  free  for  magistrates  and  legislators,  to  esta'*- 
blish  by  human  laws  what  doctrines  or  modes  of  religion 
they  chuse,  or  find  expedient  for  secular  utility ;  as  it  is  for 
them  to  chuse  what  modes  of  civil  society  they  find  con- 
venient ; — is  to  suppose,  that  there  never  was  any,  authentic 
revelation  of  true  religion  in  the  world.  For  as  surely  as 
God  hath  revealed  true  religion,  so  surely  has  he  inhibited 
magistrates,  and  all  others,  from  establishing  any  thing 
contrary  to  it,  or  deviating  from  it^^' 

'  For  the  magistrate  to  interpose,  and  make  himself  a 
judge  and  a  revenger  in  affairs  which  are  purely  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  is,'  says  another  dignitary  of  the  English 
church,  •  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  his  duty,  and  to  in- 
vade the  prerogative  of  God ;  it  is  (to  borrow  the  words 
of  an  incomparable  author)  "  to  judge  and  misuse  the  ser- 
vants of  another  master,  who  are  not  at  all  accountable  to 
him."  For  nothing  can  be  more  clear  or  certain,  than  that 
as  religion  has  God  only  for  its  author,  so  it  is  properly  his 
care  and  concern  only.  The  laws  of  religion  are  the  laws 
of  God  only,  and  he  himself  has  appointed  rewards  and 
punishments  for  the  observers  and  transgressors  of  them* 
He  has  taken  this  whole  matter  upon  himself,  and  reserved 
it  to  himself,  and  has  no  where  authorised  any  man,  or  any 
number  of  men,  to  be  his  deputies  or  vicegerants  in  his 
behalf.  So  that  it  is  highly  wicked  and  unjust  in  any  man 
to  usurp  any  authority  over  others  in  cases  of  a  religious 


39  Confessional,  3d  ed.  p.  257. 
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nature,  in  matters  of  faith  and  conscience.  For  here  God 
himself  has  laid  down  the  rule  of  our  actions,  and  not  left 
it  to  others  to  prescribe  to  us.  He  himself  has  set  before 
us  our  duty,  and  has  told  us,  that  he  will  judge  of  the  per- 
formance :  and  for  any  man,  after  this,  to  pretend  to  any 
power  over  us  here,  is  to  forestall  the  judgment  of  God, 
and  take  God's  cause  out  of  his  own  hands*°.' 

*  The  way  to  our  future  happiness  has,'  observes  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  'been  perpetually  disputed  throughout  the 
world,  and  must  be  left  at  last  to  the  impressions  made  upon 
every  man's  belief  and  conscience,  either  by  natural  or  su- 
pernatural arguments  and  means  ;  which  impressions  men 
may  disguise  or  dissemble,  but  no  man  can  resist.  For 
belief  is  no  more  in  a  man's  power,  than  his  stature  or  his 
feature ;  and  he  that  tells  me,  I  must  change  my  opinion 
for  his,  because  it  is  the  truer  and  the  better,  without  other 
arguments,  that  have  to  me  the  force  of  conviction,  may 
as  well  tell  me,  I  must  change  my  grey  eyes,  for  others 
like  his  that  are  black,  because  they  are  lovelier,  or  more 
in  esteem*'.'  To  the  same  purpose  asks  Dr.  Ibbot.  '  Of 
what  use  can  human  laws,  enforced  by  civil  penalties,  be  in' 
matters  of  religion  ?  *  They  may  make  me  do  things  which 
are  in  my  power,  and  depend  upon  my  will ;  but  to  believe 
this,  or  that,  to  be  true,  is  not  in  my  power,  nor  depends 
upon  my  will,  but  upon  the  light,  and  evidence,  and  infor- 
mation which  I  have.  And  will  civil  discouragements  and 
incapacities,  fines  and  confiscations,  stripes  and  imprison- 
ments, enlighten  the  understanding,  convince  men's  minds 
of  error,  and  inform  th^m  of  the  truth  ?  Can  they  have 
any  such  efficacy,  as  to  make  men  chiinge  the  inward  judg- 
ment they  have  framed  of  things  ?  Nothing  can  do  this, 
but  reason  and  argument.  This  is  what  our  minds  and 
mnderstandings  will  naturally  yield  to  ;  but  they  cannot  be 
compelled  to  believe  any  thing  by  outward  force.     So  that 


40  Ibbot's  Disc.  vol.   II.  p.  452. 

41  Sir  W.  Temple's  Works,  ful.  ir40,  vol.  I.   p.  S3. 
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the  promoting  of  true  religion  is  plainly  out  of  the  magis- 
trate's reach^  as  well  as  beside  his  offce'*^.'* 

Little  as  toleration  was  understood  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  a  treatise  was  published,  somewhat  earlier 
than  that  period,  containing  a  number  of  excellent  obser- 
vations on  this  cubject.  '  Force  in  matters  of  opinion  can 
do  no  good, — for  no  man  can  change  his  opinion  when  he 
will,  or  be  satisfied  in  his  reason,  that  his  opinion  is  false, 
because  discountenanced.  If  a  man  could  change  his  opi- 
nion when  he  lists,  he  might  cure  many  inconveniences  of 
his  life  ;  all  his  fears  and  his  sorrows  would  soon  disband, 
if  he  would  but  alter  his  opinion,  whereby  he  is  persuaded, 
that  such  an  accident  that  afflicts  him  is  an  evil,  and  such 
an  object  formidable  ;  let  him  but  believe  himself  impreg- 
nable, or  that  he  receives  a  benefit  when  he  is  plundered, 
disgraced,  imprisoned,  condemned,  and  afflicted,  neither 
his  sleeps  need  to  be  disturbed,  nor  his  quietness  discom- 
posed.' To  employ  force  in  religion,  '  either  punishes 
sincerity,  or  persuades  hypocrisy  ;  it  persecutes  a  truth,  or 
drives  into  error  ;  and  it  teaches  a  man  to  dissemble  and  to 
be  safe,  but  never  to  be  honest*^' 

But  an  antichristian  claim  of  dominion  over  the  con- 
science, though  it  be  the  principal  feature  of  resemblance 
between  the  church  of  England  and  the  church  of  Rome, 
is  not  the  only  one.  The  author  of  a  pamphlet,  published 
in  the  last  century'*^,  entitled  An  Agreement  between  th^ 
Church  of  England  and  Church  of  Rome  Evinced^  after  ob- 
serving, that  '  they  both  pitch  upon  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment, as  distributed  into  the  several  subordinations  of  com- 
bined churches,  as  what  is  by  divine  institution  made  the 
government  of  this  church  j'  and  noticing  those  different 
ranks  of  deacon,  archdeacon,  bishop,  and  archbishop ; 
says,  '  compare  the  national  church  of  England  with  the 
French  or  Spanish  national  churches,  and  the  order  is  the 

42  Ibbot's  Disc.  vol.  II.   p.   454, 

43  Bp.  Taylci's  Liberty  of  Frophssying,  sect.   13. 

44  In  the  year  1687. 
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same  in  all.  The  causes  also  which  belong  unto  their  ju- 
risdiction are  in  both  the  same,  viz.  causes  testamentary 
and  matrimonial,  &c.  Besides,  the  Larus^\  by  which  they 
exercise  their  power,  are  in  both  for  the  most  part  the 
same.'  Whilst  the  English  clergy  '  condemn  the  papists 
for  setting  up  a  Catholic  Supreme  Pastor,  they  erect  a  Na- 
tional Supreme  Pastor,  both  churches  asserting  infallibility 
in  their  way,  the  church  of  Rome  more  plainly  and  directly, 
the  Protestant  national  churches  by  inevitable  consequence : 
for  all  churches,  that  punish  others  for  not  owning  and  sub- 
mitting to  their  dictates  and  mandates,  do  thereby  declare 
their  own  infallibility  therein  ;  for  it  is  the  most  unjust  and 
unreasonable  thing  in  the  world  for  me  to  pretend  to  force 
another  to  believe  and  practise  that,  which  I  am  not  assur- 
ed to  be  truth.'  After  endeavoring  to  shew  at  length,  '  the 
agreement  there  is  between  the  church  of  England-clergy 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  about  their  ministru.  the  7iaturc 
of  ceremonies^  the  arguments  for  them^  the  reasons  why 
Dissenters  ought  to  submit  unto  them,  and  about  image-wor- 
ship y'  he  says,  I  will  '  only  add  what  a  great  bishop  of 
the  church  of  England  reports  concerning  the  Prayers  of 
the  church  of  England  ;  and  it  is  this.  "  There  is  nothing 
in  our  prayers,  but  what  hath  been  approved  by  the  popes 

45  The  passag-e  that  follows  is  taken  from  a  celebrated  work,  ^\Titten 
by  an  orthodox  dignitary  of  the  church  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  hie- 
rarchy. '  It  seems  firodigiuus,  at  first  sight,  tJiat  when  the  yoke  of  Home 
was  thrown  off,  the  new  churcli,  erected  in  opposition  to  it,  sliould  still 
continue  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  old.  The  pretence  was,  that 
this  was  only  by  way  of  interim,  till  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws  couIJ  be 
formed  :  and  to  cover  this  pretence  the  better,  some  steps  were,  in  fact, 
taken  towards  the  execution  of  such  a  design.  But  the  fneaning  of  the 
crown  certainly  was  to  uphold  its  dai-ling  supremacy,  even  on  tlie  old  foot- 
ing of  the  canon  .laws.'  The  same  writer,  in  elsewhere  treating  on  the 
same  subject  and  the  same  period,  says,  '  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  not  annihilated,  but  transferred  ■  and  all  the  power  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff now  centered  in  the  king's  person.  Hencefortli  then  we  are  to  regard 
him  in  a  more  awful  point  of  view ;  as  armed  with  both  swords  at  once  ; 
and,  as  Nat.  Bacon  expresses  it  in  his  way,  as  a  strange  kind  of  monster, 
"  A  king  with  a  pope  in  his  belly."  Kurd's  Dial.  Mor.  and  Pol.  1st  ed. 
p.  266,  292. 
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themselves,  and  taken  out  of  the  liturgies  of  the  most 
Holy  Fathers,  which  is  so  very  true,  that  some  of  the  popes 
would  have  approved  of  that  form  of  Holy  Offices  which  we 
use,  would  we  but  acknowlege  his  authority"^."  '  The 
truth  of  this  agreement  between  the  two  churches  has  been 
so  very  obvious  to  some  great  men  of  the  Roman  commu- 
nion, that  they  have  applauded  those  of  the  English  clergy, 
who  wrote  against  Dissenters,  as  excellent  defenders  of 
the  Catholic  cause*^.' 

'  The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  it  is  true,'  (I 
am  here  quoting  from  a  member  of  that  church,  the  author 
of  the  Confessional,)  '  have  constantly  disclaimed  all  con- 
nexion with  popery,  or  any  design  or  disposition  to  pro- 
mote that  cause  ;  which  however  is  but  an  equivocal  proof 
of  a  different  spirit,  and  none  at  all  that  the  tendency  of 
their  doctrines  doth  not  bend  towards  popery.'  The  arch- 
deacon of  Cleveland  also  elsewhere  asserts,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  Ap.  Laud  and  his  confederates  '  have  been  espoused 
and  pursued  by  their  successors,  in  such  sort,  as  to  give 
more  than  a  suspicion  to  some  competent  observers,  that 
the  church  of  England  has  been  and  still  is,  though  by  de- 
grees imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes,  edging  back  once  more 
towards  popery'*^'     And  certainly,  whatever  change   the 

■      ■■■■■  "  I  ijEzrrr 

46  Davenant.    Determ.  27. 

47  P.  46,  59.  Thus  says  he,  '  Reynolds,  the  Jesuit,  affirms,  that  archp. 
Whitgift  against  Cai'twright  has  defended  the  Cathohc  cause  ;  and,  iji 
his  writings  against  Whitaker,  makes  great  use  of  Whitgift's  book. 
Scultingius  and  Stapleton  give  the  same  character  both  of  the  writings  of 
Whitgift,  and  his  successor  Bancroft  against  the  Puritans. — And  Hooker, 
for  the  service  he  did  the  church  of  Rome,  in  his  writings  for  the  worship 
and  disciphne  of  the  church  of  England,  haa  had  the  praises  of  the  Ro- 
manists.' 

48  Confessional,  p.  324,  323.  In  the  last  of  these  pages,  the  author  of 
this  justly  admired  work,  speaking  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  a  Short  and 
True  Account  of  the  several  Advances  the  Church  of  England  hath  made  to^t, 
laards  Roine,  which  was  published  in  1680,  and  written  by  Du  Moulin, 
some  time  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  says,  the  instances  here  alleged 
'  might  be  continued  even  to  the  present  times,  by  the  addition  of  exam, 
pies  still  more  striking  than  those  of  Du,  Moulin.' 
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demolition  of  the  Gallic  hierarchy  may  have  produced  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  English  prelates  and  clergy,  and 
whatever  effect  it  may  be  thought  to  have  had  in  checking 
a  liberal  spirit,  to  the  church  of  Rome  at  least  the  altera- 
tion has  not  in  this  country  been  unfavorable.  Viewing  the 
English  hierarchy  as  a  daughter  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
some  have  heretofore  been  disposed  to  charge  her  with  in- 
gratitude ;  because,  though  she  treads  in  the  steps  of  her 
parent-hierarchy,  and  is  decked  with  many  of  the  same 
ornaments,  though  from  her  she  derives  her  very  existence, 
and  betrays  in  her  features  a  strong  family-likeness,  she  has 
nevertheless  been  accustomed  not  only  to  disown  all  con- 
nexion Math  her,  but  unceasingly  to  load  her  with  the  bit- 
terest and  most  opprobrious  language.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  church  of  England  is  disposed  to  wipe  off  this 
reproach.  At  length  the  relationship  between  the  two 
churches  is  acknowleged  by  both  parties  ;  they  are  declared 
to  have  a  common  cause ;  and  the  parent-church,  now 
bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  is  looked  up  to  with 
respect  by  her  rebellious  daughter,  and  her  sufferings  arc 
contemplated  with  unfeigned  sorrow. 

'  Is  it  not  plain,'  asks  the  author  of  an  Essay  on  the 
Kingdom  of  Christy  '  that  a  National  church  is  inimical 
to  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  declaration.  My  kingdom  is 
NOT  OF  THIS  WORLD  ?  Does  uot  that  comprehensive  and 
important  saying  compel  us  to  view  the  church  and  the 
world  in  a  contrasted  point  of  light  ?  And  does  not  the 
idea  of  a  national  church  lead  us  to  confound  them  ? — 
The  church  of  England,  indeed,  is  manifestly  a  secular 
kingdom.  For  it  is  established  by  human  laws,  and  ac- 
knowleges  a  political  head  ;  nor  is  it  esteemed  material 
whether  that  head  be  male  or  female.  It  is  a  creature 
of  the  state,  supported  by  the  state,  incorporated  with  the 
state,  and  governed  by  a  code  of  laws  confirmed  by  the 
state  ;  a  code,  very  different  from  the  sacred  canons  of 
the  New  Testament  ;  those  being  quite  foreign  to  its 
constitution.     Its  principal  officers  are  appointed  by   the 
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crown  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  ecclesiastical  station,  are  lords 
of  parliament.' 

*  The  new  Oeconomy,  being  intended  for  all  nations 
and  all  succeeding  ages,  is  equally  fitted  for  the  rich  and 
the  poor  j  nor  does  it  make  any  distinction,  in  regard  to 
places,  where  its  worship  should  be  performed.— To  think 
of  doing  honor  to  Christianity,  by  erecting  pompous  places 
of  worship,  by  consecrating-  those  places,  and  by  adorning 
ministers  with  shotvy  vestments^^  is  highly  absurd*  '  Let 
the  nobles  and  judges  of  the  land,  when  acting  agreeably 
to  their  different  characters,  appear  in  robes  of  state  and 
in  robes  of  magistracy  ;  as  those  things  belong  to  the  king- 
doms of  this  world. — But  confine  them  there,  and  by  no 
means  think  of  decorating  the  kingdom,  or  of  promoting 
the  cause,  of  Christ,  by  any  thing  similar.  Were  any 
man  to  lacker  gold,  and  paint  the  diamond,  to  increase  their 
lustre,  he  would  certainly  be  considered  as  insane.  Yet 
the  conduct  of  those  persons  is  more  absurd,  who  borrow 
the  trappings  of  secular  kingdoms,  to  adorn  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  to  places  of  worship, — to 
lay  the  first  stone  of  such  an  edifice  with  solemn  formalities, 
is  Jewish  :  to  dedicate  it,  when  completed,  to  any  parti- 
cular saint,  is  manifestly  superstitious. — If  secular  gran- 
deur^ however,  must  needs  attend  the  religion  of  him  who 
was  born  in  a  stable,  and  lived  in  poverty ;  who  received 
the  acclamations  of  royalty,  when  riding  upon  an  ass,  and 
quickly  after  expired  on  a  cross  ;  if,  I  say,  it  must  appear 
in  the  worship  of  any  who  pretend  to  follow  the  fishermen 
of  Galilee,  those  prime-ministers  in  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, let  it  be  confined  to  such  as  avow  themselves  mem- 
bers of  a  national  establishment. — Let  those  monopolise 
the  splendor  in  question  who  consider  the  church  and  the 
state  as  of  equal  dimensions  ;  who  acknowlege  a  visible 
head  of  political  royalty  ;  and  who  must  search,  not  the 
New  Testament,  but  a  code  of  canons  and  constitutions 
larger  than  the  whole  Bible*',  if  they  would  know  on  what 


49  '  Referring  to  Gibson's  Codfx* 
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foundations  their  ecclesiastical  fabric  stands,  and  by  what 
laws  it  is  governed.  The  national  form  of  the  Jewish 
church  being  their  model,  and  a  temporal  monarch  being 
their  head,  why  should  not  they  have  magnificent  cathe- 
drals, and  consecrate  them  like  Jewish  temples  ?  As  the 
head  of  the  English  church  is  adorned  with  royal  robes ; 
as  the  principal  officers  in  it  are  appointed  by  him,  and  are 
lords  in  the  legislature  ;  and  as  it  is  established  by  laws  of 
the  state  ;  who  shall  forbid  the  various  orders  of  its  minis- 
ters being  adorned  with  sounding  titles  and  with  pompous 
canonicals  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  wonder,  that,  in  such  a 
tonstitution  and  such  a  polity,  almost  every  thing  should 
wear  a  secular  appearance'V 

The  sordid  system  of  rendering  religion  an  amusement 
to  the  senses,  rather  than  a  corrective  of  the  heart,  and  a 
guide  to  the  understanding,  the  Protestant  churches  have 
not  all  carried  to  an  equally  criminal  extent.  But  an  excess 
of  intolerance  they  have  all  exhibited.  The  acts  of  perse- 
cution, with  which  they^  as  well  as  the  Romish  hierarchies, 
are  chargeable,  are  not  characterised  by  a  small  degree  of 
enormity,  nor  confined  to  a  small  nvimber  of  instances.  To 
descend  to  particulars  would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  the 
present  work.  One  extract,  connected  with  this  subject, 
shall,  however,  be  introduced.  It  is  from  a  treatise  by 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Portsmouth.  Bucer  scrupled  not  *  to 
declare  in  the  pulpit,  that  Michael  Servetus  deserved  to 
have  his  entrails  pulled  out,  and  be  torn  in  pieces :  and 
Farrel,  in  a  letter  to  Calvin,'  speaking  of  Servetus,  says, 
"  the  judges  must  be  very  cruel^  and  perfect  enemies  to 
Christ,  if  they  are  not  affected  with  the  horrid  blas- 
phemies with  which  that  pernicious  heretic  attacks  the 
divine  Majesty,  and  endeavors  to  overthrow  the  gospel, 
and  to  corrupt  all  churches.  But  I  hope  those  that  are 
commended  for  inflicting  a  just  punishment  upon  thieves 


50  Ess.  on  the  Kingdmn  of  Ckr.  by  Abraham  Booth,  irsS,  p.  33,  34,  65^ 
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and  sacrilegious  persons,  will  do  their  duty  in  this  case, 
by  taking  off  a  man,  who  has  so  long  and  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  his  heresy." — Lubenjecius  tells  us,  that  this 
Farrel  not  only  determined  that  Servetus  should  be  cut 
off,  but  the  extirpation  of  all  heretics  ;  which  gave  Gro- 
tius  occasion  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  reigned 
not  only  at  the  Tiber,  but  also  at  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
Both  Calvin,  and  dreaming  Beza,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
calls  him,  wrote  in  defence  of  punishing  heretics  by  thje 
civil  magistrate.  Each  of  these  reformers,  says  Lubenje- 
cius, taking  a  dart  out  of  the  quiver  of  the  church  of 
Rome  and  her  adherents,  to  thrust  it  with  greater  fury 
into  the  sides  of  the  heretics  of  their  own  making^',' 

It  is,  indeed,  a  strong  argument  against  the  existence 
of  any  hierarchies,  that  they  not  unfrequently  debase 
the  character  of  those  who  belong  to  them  ;  and,  whether 
they  are  in  pursuit  or  in  possession  of  eminent  ecclesiasti- 
cal honors,  infuse  into  their  minds  an  antichristian  spirit  of 
persecution  and  bigotry,  and  render  them  the  determined 
enemies  of  Civil  Liberty  and  the  interests  of  mankind.. 
Many  a  priest,  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  rank  to 
which  he  has  attained,  has  thought  himself  bound  zeal- 
ously to  oppose  Political  Freedom,  together  with  the  Free- 
dom of  Inquiry,  and  the  Freedom  of  Religious  Worship. 
I  need  not  go  far  in  order  to  find  persons,  whose  conduct 
and  whose  writings  have  illustrated  this  position  :  I  need 
not  go  beyond  the  circle  of  writers,  whom  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  cite  most  frequently  in  the  present  work :  I  need 
not  select  any  other  person  as  illustrative  of  my  assertion, 
than  the  late  bishop  of  Bristol. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  may  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  digressian.  But  in  a  work,  where  there  is  so 
great  a  sameness  of  subject,  and  where  so  much  dry  dis- 
cussion must  be  unavoidably  introduced,  a  few  digressions 
may  probably  not  be  unseasonable,  should  they  have  a  ten- 

51  Farther  Thoug'lits  on  the  Nature  of  the  Grand  Apostacy,  p.  7S 
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dency  to  relieve  the  wearied  attention  of  the  reader.  Be- 
fore bishop  Newton  breathed  the  contagious  air  of  the 
house  of  Lords  and  the  court  of  St.  James's,  he  wrote  like 
an  ardent  friend  of  liberty.  In  proof  of  this,  1  cite  a  pas- 
sage from  one  of  the  more  early  of  his  Dissertations.  *  It 
must,'  savs  he,  *  afford  all  readers  of  an  exalted  taste  and 
generous  sentiments,  all  the  friends  and  lovers  of  liberty, 
a  very  sensible  pleasure  to  hear  the  prophets  exulting  over 
such  tyrants  and  oppressors  as  the  kings  of  Assyria.  In 
the  xivth  chapter  of  Isaiah  there  is  an  epinikion-,  or  a  tri- 
umphant ode  upon  the  fail  of  Babylon.  It  represents  the 
infernal  mansions  as  moved,  and  the  ghosts  of  deceased 
tyrants  as  rising  to  meet  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  congra- 
tulate his  coming  among  them. — The  Greek  poet  Alcaeus, 
who  is  so  celebrated  for  his  hatred  to  tyrants,  and  whose 
odes  were  animated  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  no  less  than 
■with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  we  may  presume  to  say,  never 
wrote  any  thing  comparable  to  it. — ^But  not  only  in  this 
particular,  but  in  general  the  scriptures,  though  often  per- 
verted to  the  purposes  of  tyranny,  are  yet  in  their  own  na- 
ture calculated  to  promote  the  civil  as  well  as  the  religious 
liberties  of  mankind.  True  religion,  and  virtue,  and  li- 
berty are  more  nearly  related,  and  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other,  than  people  commonly  consider*\' 
But  a  change  of  situation  dictated  a  change  of  language, 
and  insensibly  produced  an  alteration  of  sentiment.  In 
1 780  bp.  Newton  sounded  the  trumpet  of  alarm  against  the 
associations,  which  peaceably  assembled  to  promote  a  par^ 
liamentar)'  reform,  and  which  were  at  that  time  zealously 
supported  bj^  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  by  William  Pitt. 
In  a  letter",  addressed  by  the  bishop  of  Bristol  to  the 
house  of  commons,  and  distributed  among  its  members, 

52  Diss,  on  the  Pioph.  vol.  I.  p.  311.     '  Equality,  in  its  rational  accepUi- 
tion,  as  relating  to  civil  privileges  and  impartial  laws,  is  ijiterwovcn  witli 
Clu-istianity  itself :  they  must  live  or  perish   together.'     Spirit  (f  Christi- 
aniy  (ompared  Kith  the  Spirit  rf  the  Times,  by  Gilbert  Wakefield,  p.  27. 
53  Insei-ted  in  vol.  I.  of  his  Works. 
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he  says,  '  Assert  your  dignity,  maintain  your  authority. — 
Without  your  exertions  there  will  be  an  utter  end  of  all 
law  and  of  all  government.  All  such  associations  should 
be  suppressed  and  strictly  forbidden  in  future,  and  all  such 
committee-men  should  be  punished  as  traitors  to  their 
king  and  country.'  '  The  people  cannot^''  says  the  prelate 
in  this  letter,  '  now  complain  of  a  corrupt  parliament ;'  and 
he  recommends,  that  the  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment should  be  rendered  less  popular.  '  The  greater  the 
property,  the  greater  in  proportion  should  be  the  number 
of  votes.  It  cannot  be  fitting  or  proper,  that  the  needy 
and  necessitous  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives as  the  rich  and  opulent.'  Convinced  that  ser- 
vants in  particular  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  greater 
subjection  to  the  rich,  he  asks,  whether  a  law  should  not 
be  framed,  '  for  granting  to  masters  a  just  authority  over 
them  ? — It  may  also  deserve  consideration,  whether  some 
corporal  correction,  so  many  blows,  so  many  lashes,  may 
not  be  properly  inflicted  under  certain  regulations  for  cer- 
tain faults,  and  have  as  good  an  effect  in  domestic  as  in 
military  discipline  ?'  Perhaps  the  mode  of  treating  the 
Africans  in  the  West-India  islands  would  have  furnished 
his  lordship  with  some  valuable  hints  for  the  completion  of 
his  plan.  The  propriety  of  shackling  freedom  of  debate 
is  another  of  the  topics  enforced  by  him  in  this  curious 
circular  letter.  There  are  '  schools  of  oratory,'  says  he, 
where  '  men  assemble,  and  harangue,  and  argue  in  imita- 
tion of  the  debates  in  parliament.'  Shocked  that  they 
should  have  the  impudence  in  this  manner  to  imitate  their 
superiors,  the  bishop  recommends,  that  justices  of  the 
peace  should  be  empowered  to  regulate,  and,  if  they  please, 
to  suppress,  all  societies  for  public  debate  and  discussion. 
In  this  letter  also  he  expresses  his  regret,  that  the  power 
of  ecclesiastics  should  have  had  so  great  a  diminution  in 
this  country.  '  Censures,  penances,  excommunications 
have,'  he  exclaims,  '  lost  thejr  force ;  the  canons  are  be- 
come no  more  than  brictafulmina^  and  are  no  more  regard- 
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ed.  If  processes  are  commenced  in  the  spiritual  court,  they 
are  soon  removed  by  appeals  to  the  civil  courts.'  But  that 
his  lordship's  readers  will  sympathise  with  him  in  his  sor- 
row, or  regard  this  as  any  very  terrible  evil  is  not  perhaps 
perfectly  certain.  At  Bristol,  he  had,  however,  the  satis- 
faction of  persecuting  a  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
an  opportunity  of  proving,  that  the  prelates  of  this  coun- 
try have  not  lost  all  their  authority.  These  Catholics  of 
Bristol,  it  seems,  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  preparing 
to  open  a  public  chapel.  Having  appointed  the  priest  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  building  to  meet  him  at  the  house  of 
the  mayor  of  Bristol,  his  lordship  there  explained  to  them 
the  heinousness  of  their  offence.  He  told  them,  that  '  to 
presume  upon  opening  a  public  mass-house  in  such  a  public 
place  was  so  daring  an  affront,  so  contemptuous  a  defiance 
of  all  law  and  authority,  that  no  government  would  or 
could  endure  it ;'  and  he  declared  to  them,  that  '  if  they 
should  still  persist  in  their  purpose,  he  was  authorised  by 
the  minister  to  declare  unto  them,  that  he  would  employ  the 
whole  force  of  government,  and  prosecute  them  to  the  ut- 
most severity  of  the  law".'  His  lordship's  threats  pro- 
duced their  natural  effect.  Those,  who  had  the  audacity 
(I  am  using  a  word  in  unison  with  the  prelate's  own  ex- 
pressions) to  form  the  design  of  publicly  worshipping  God 
in  their  own  way,  and  of  following  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, in  the  city  of  Bristol,  were  compelled  to  abandon 
it,  and  to  convert  the  building  to  a  different  purpose. 

Speaking  of  those  who  conducted  the  opposition  against 
Lord  North's  administration,  our  courtly  prelate  says ;  they 

54  These  are  the  bishop's  own  words,  as  recorded  by  him  in  his  Life, 
p.  88.  This,  which  was  written  by  himself,  was  publislied  witli  his  works 
in  1782.  In  one  of  the  more  early  of  his  Dissertations  on  Prophecy  (vol. 
I.  p.  244),  he  says,  *  they  arc  only  pretended  friends  to  the  church,  but 
real  enemies  to  religion,  who  encourage  persecution  of  any  kind.'  After- 
wards perhaps  he  thought,  that  he  who  lias  attained  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity is  so  far  elevated  above  the  mass  of  mankind,  as  to  be  exempted  from 
the  observance  of  those  rules,  which  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
common  men. 
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have  '  advanced  and  propagated  such  levelling  notions,  as 
would  not  only  be  the  ruin  of  our  happy  constitution,  but  are 
subversive  of  all  law,  of  all  government,  of  all  society 
whatever ;  that  all  men  are  born  equals  ;  that  every  man  is 
his  own  governor  and  legislator  ;  that  no  man  ought  to  pay 
taxes  who  is  not  represented  ;  that  elections  of  members 
of  parliament  should  be  annual ;  that  every  man  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  should  have  a  vote  ;  that  the  power  of  the 
people  is  supreme  above  all;  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  call  their  governors  to  account,  and  to  redress  all  griev- 
ances ;  that  the  King  was  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  the  King  ;  that  the  King  is  only  a  servant  of  the 
people  ;  that  the  people  have  deposed  and  murdered  Kings, 
and  may  again".'  Little  did  this  right  reverend  author 
suspect,  that  these  detestable  notions,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  18th  century,  would  obtain  throughout  France  a 
general  currency.  Apprised  that  the  death  of  the  bp.  of 
Bristol  took  place  in  the  year  1 782,  one  should  be  tempted 
to  conclude,  were  there  not  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  passage  recited  above  was  copied  from  the  debates  in 
parliament,  and  from  the  speech  of  some  living  prelate, 
who  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  abuse  the  French  nation, 
and  to  declaim  against  French  principles. 

There  is  also  another  prelate  and  writer  on  prophecy, 
from  Avhom  I  have  had  very  frequent  occasion  to  quote, 
whose  inconsistencies  and  degeneracy  are  well  adapted  for 
illustrating  the  baleful  effects,  which  naturally  result  from 

55  Thus  he  expresses  himself  in  the  Account  of  his  own  Life,  p.  124 
But  his  Life  of  Milton  (p.  28),  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
will  prove,  that  there  was  a  time,  when  he  could  speak  even  of  the  last  of 
these  opinions,  without  testifying  the  slightest  disapprobation  of  it ;  and 
could  express  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  he  believed  it  to  be  true,  and 
that  the  truth  of  it  was  capable  of  proof  It  was,  saj's  he,  in  a  house  in 
High  Holborn,  that  Milton  prosecuted  his  studies  till  the  king's  trial  and 
death,  when  ♦  the  Presbyterians  declaiming  tragically  against  the  king's 
execution,  and  asserting  that  his  person  was  sacred  and  inviolable,  pro- 
voked him  to  write  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  proving  that  it 
is  lawful  to  call  a  tyrant  to  a:ccount,  and  to  depose  and  put  him  to  death.' 
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a  situation  in  the  sunshine  of  the  court,  and  from  the  pos- 
session of  exalted  rank  in  the  church.  It  is  the  present 
bishop  of  Worcester  to  whom  I  refer,  an  ecclesiastic,  cer- 
tainly not  less  learned  nor  less  enlightened  than  the  late 
bishop  of  Bristol.  The  succeeding  extracts  transcribed  from 
his  works,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  maxims  bv  which 
his  actions  have  been  regulated,  will  be  sufficient  to  shew, 
that  there  has  been  an  entire  want  of  harmony  between  his 
sentiments  as  a  nian^  and  his  conduct  as  a  bishop. 

When  bp.  Hurd  was  nothing  more  than  the  fellow  of  a 
College,  and  the  minister  of  St.  Andrew's  the  Little  in 
Cambridge,  he  then  asserted,  that  '  Rational  Enquiry  is  the 
Pride  and  Prerogative  of  human  nature  ;'  and  that  Reli- 
gion itself  is  founded  '  in  Free  Enquiry,  and  the  Liberty 
of  Private  Judgment'^'  But  when  he  was  raised  from  the 
rank  of  a  batchelor  in  Divinity  to  an  episcopal  throne,  he 
then  declared  himself,  in  his  primary  visitation  charge,  to 
be  an  advocate  for  Compulsion  in  matters  of  religion,  for 
that  is  the  word  his  lordship  has  thought  proper  to  employ. 
In  this  charge,  he  discovered  himself  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  New  Testament  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  in  the  hands 
of  mankind,  until  its  doctrines  have  been  modelled  at  the 
discretion  of  princes  and  priests  ;  and  prostituted  his  ta- 
lents in  defending  the  imposition  of  creeds  and  modem 
formularies    of    artificial    theology";    formularies,   which 

S^  See  a  Serm.  on  Prov.  xxii.  6,  preached  at  Cambridg'e  by  Richard 
Hurd,  B.  D.  in  1753,  p.  14. 

S7  See  the  Charg-e  delivered  to  the  Clerg^y  of  the  Diocese  of  Litchfield 
and  Coventry,  at  the  bishop's  primary  visitation  in  1775  and  1776.  When 
'  persons  in  hig-h  stations  in  tlie  church,'  says  Dr.  Hartley  (On  Man,  vol. 
II.  p  371),  '  have  their  eyes  enlightened,  and  see  tlie  corruptions  and 
deficiencies  of  it,  they  must  mcur  the  prophetical  censures  in  the  highest 
degree,  if  they  still  conciu",  nay,  if  they  do  not  endeavor  to  reform  and 
purge  out  these  defilements.'  To  the  attention  of  bp.  Hui'd,  and  the  other 
ecclesiastics,  who  occupy  the  episcopal  bench,  as  to  the  persons  princi- 
pally accountable  for  a  long  list  of  theolosjical  dogmata  being-  still  arbi- 
trarily imposed  upon  tlie  minds  of  thousands,  I  would  recommend  one  of 
our  Saviour's  most  a^\•ful  denunciations.  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of 
offences  'for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come  ;  but  voe  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh .'  Mat.  xviii.  7. 
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serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  create  animosity,  and  en- 
gender indolence^^,  to  encourage  hypocrisy,  and  shackle  in- 
quiry, to  check  the  advancement  of  religious  knowlege, 
and  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  infidelity. 

The  passages  that  follow  are  from  bp.  Kurd's  Moral  and 
Political  Dialogties^^^  a  work  which  has  deservedly  attained 
to  a  very  considerable  height  of  reputation.  In  stating  his 
ideas,  respecting  the  measures  adopted  by  the  two  first 
British  princes  of  the  house  of  "Stuart,  and  the  consequent 
overthrow  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  monarchy,  he  says, 

*  Every  dormant  privilege  of  the  crown,  every  phantom  of 
prerogative,  which  had  kept  the  simpler  ages  in  awe,  was 
now  very  unseasonably  conjured  up,  to  terrify  all  that  durst 
oppose  themselves  to  encroaching  royalty.  Lawyers  and 
churchmen  were  employed  in  this  service*  And  in  their 
fierce  endeavor  to  uphold  a  tottering  throne  by  false  sup- 
ports, they  entirely  overthrew  it.  The  nation  was  out  of  all 
patience  to  hear  the  one  decree  the  empire  of  the  kings  of 
England  to  be  absolute  and  uncontrollable  by  human  law  : 
and  the  other  gave  more  offence,  than  they  found  credit, 
by  pretending  that  the  right  of  kings  to  such  empire  was 
divine.  Every  artifice,  indeed,  of  chicane  and  sophistry 
was  called  in  to  the  support  of  these  maxims  of  law  and 
theology.  But  the  season  for  religious  and  civil  liberty  to 
prevail  over  the  impotent  attempts  of  each  was  at  hand*°.' 
That  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  our  hierarchy, 
of  our  legislature,  and  of  our  courts  of  law,  have  been  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  the  ingenious 

53  '  Men  of  timorous  minds,'  says  a  writer  of  a  truly  benevolent  spirit, 

*  will  suppress  inquiry,  lest  conviction  should  endanger  their  comforts  ; 
they  will  continue  indolent  and  ignorant,  instead  of  laboring  to  know  the. 
ti'uth ;  they  will  laugh  away  their  time  in  trifles  and  impertinence,  and 
sink  into  voluptuousness  and  ease  :  or  they  will  affect  a  kind  of  clerical 
state,  that  flimsy  veil,  behind  which  ignorance  is  wont  to  conceal  itself^ 
and  to  challenge  a  character  of  wisdom.'  Dyer  on  Subscription,  2d  ed, 
p.  344. 

59  From  the  first  ediUon,  printed  for  Millar,  in  one  volume  8vo    in  tlio 
year  1759.  r>0  P.  299. 
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author  of  the  Dialogues  was  completely  apprised.  Speak- 
ing of  the  regal  power  in  this  country,  he  says,  '  the  lan- 
guage of  parliaments,  the  decrees  of  lawyers,  and  the 
doctrines  of  divines,  have  generally  run  in  favor  of  the 
HIGHEST  exertions  of  prerogative*'.' 

What  he  observes  in  a  subsequent  page,  with  a  reference 
to  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to  the  Revo- 
lution in  1688,  which  that  conduct  produced,  may  be 
applied  to  viiidicate  some  of  those  measures  of  the  French 
nation,  which  the  priests  and  pensioners  of  England  have 
most  loudly  reprobated.  '  It  too  often  happens,  that  when 
the  evil  is  once  removed,  it  is  presently  forgotten:  and  in 
matters  of  government  especially,  where  the  people  rarely 
think  till  they  are  made  to  feel,  when  the  grievance  is  taken 
away,  the  false  system  easily  returns,  and  sometimes  with 
redoubled  force*\' 

That  Dr.  Hurd  entertained  the  most  unfavorable  ideas 
of  the  manners  of  a  court,  the  following  citation  will  I 
think  decisively  prove.  It  is  taken  from  that  dialogue,  in 
which  Mr.  Cowley  and  Mr.  Sprat  are  the  speakers.  '  My 
situation  was  such,'  says  Mr.  Cowley,  '  that  1  came  to  have 
a  sort  of  familiarity  with  greatness.  Yet  shall  I  confess  my 
inmost  sentiments  of  this  gilded  life  to  you  ?  I  found  it 
empty,  fallacious,  and  even  disgusting.  The  outside  in- 
deed was  fair.  But  to  me,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
looking  it  through,  nothing  could  be  more  deformed  and 
hateful.  All  was  ambition,  intrigue,  and  falshood.  Every 
one  intent  on  his  own  schemes,  frequently  wicked,  always 

61  P.  256. 

62  This  single  passage  I  have  tukcn  from  the  third  edition  ;  for  it  is 
there  better  expressed  than  in  the  first,  vol.  II.  p.  99.  This  quotation 
from  the  prelate  illustrates  two  important  inquiries.  Was  the  security  of 
public  liberty  in  France  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  its  hierarchy 
and  its  diffierent  orders  of  noblesse?  Had  the  French  people  any  just 
grounds  to  fear,  that  the  immense  revenues,  settled  on  the  crown  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  would,  at  length,  be  employed  in  overturning  the 
constitution  they  had  established,  and  perhaps  in  forging  ciiains  yet  more 
hca'vy  and  more  galling  than  those  wliicli  the  national  energy  liad  broken  ' 
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base  and  selfish.     Great  professions  of  honor,  of  friend- 
ship, and  of  duty  j  but  all  ending  in  low  views  and  sordid 
practices.'     '  Your  ideas  then  of  a  court,'  says  Mr.  Sprat^ 
'  is  that  of  A   Den  of  Thieves,  only  better  dressed,  and 
more  civilized.  That,  said  he,  is  the  idea  under  which  truth 
obliges  me  to  represent  it. — There  are  but  two   sorts  of 
men,  pursued  he,  that  should  think   of  living  in  a  court, 
however  it  be  that  we  see  animals  of  all  sorts,  clean  and 
unclean,  enter  into  it.     The  one  is,  of  those  strong  and 
active  spirits  that  are  formed  for  business,  whose  ambition 
reconciles  them  to  the  bustle  of  life,  and  whose   capacity 
fits  them  for  the  discharge  of  its  functions. — The  other  sort 
are  what  one  may  properly  enough  call,  if  the  phrase  were 
not  somewhat  uncourtly,  the   mob  of  courts ;  they,  who 
have  vanity  or  avarice  without  ambition,  or  ambition  with- 
out talents.     These  by  assiduity,  good  luck,  and  the  help 
of  their  vices  (for  they  would  scorn  to  earn  advancement, 
if  it  were  to  be  had,  by  any  worthy  practices)  may  in  time 
succeed  to  the  lower  posts  in  a  government ;  and  together 
make  up  that  shewy,  servile,  selfish  crowd  we  dignify  with 
the  name  of  a  court.'     '  I  shall,'  says  Mr.  Cowley,  '  spend 
my  time  more  innocently,  at  least,  and,  I  presume  to  think, 
more  usefully  in — studies,  than  in  that  slippery  stathn^  if 
it  may  deserve  to  be  called  one,  of  court  favor  and  depen- 
dence.   And  if  I  extended  the  observation  to  many  others, 
that  are  fond  to  take  up  their  residence  in  those  quarters,  I 
cannot  believe  I  should  do  them  any  injustice.'     But,  re- 
sumed he,  '  I  intended  no  reflection  on  any  of  the  clergy, 
and  much  less  on  the  great  prelates  of  the  church,  for  their 
attendance  in  the  courts  of  princes. — I  cannot  enough  ad' 
mire  the  zeal  of  so  many  pastors  of  the  church,  who,  though 
the  slavish  manners  and  libertinism  of  a  court  must  be  more 
than  ordinarily  offensive  to   men  of  their  characters,  con- 
tinue to  discharge  their  office  •s.o  painfulhj^  and  yet  ?,q  punc- 
tually^ in  that  situation.'    But  this  encomiiim  of  the  author 
of  the  Dialogues  is  not  praise,  but  satire  ;  for  he  immedi- 
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ately  adds  in  a  note*^,  in  a  tone  of  irony  :  '  How  amiable 
is  this  candor  !  Licentious  men,  on  the  other  hand,  draw- 
strange  conclusions.  Bishop  Burnet  tells  us  of  Lord  Ro- 
chester, "  that  the  aspirings  he  had  observed  at  court  of 
some  of  the  clergy,  with  the  servile  ways  they  took  to  at- 
tain to  preferment,  had  made  him  often  think  they  suspect- 
ed the  things  were  not  true,  which,  in  their  sermons  and 
discourses  they  so  carefully  recommended."  Some  Pas- 
sages of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester^  p. 
121.  We  see  that  this  unhappy  lord,  observing  abundance 
of  clergymen  about  the  court,  and  not  penetrating  the  true 
reason  of  their  attendance,  fell  into  the  uncharitable  sur- 
mise,  that,  like   his  lay-acquaintance,   these  reverend 

PERSONS  WERE  THERE  ONLY  TO  DO  TI^EIR  OWN  BUSI- 
NESS*^.' 

In  animadverting  on  the  false  notions,  which  many  in 
this  country  have  entertained  in  favor  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  monarchy,  he  says,  unless  these  prejudices  are  cor- 
rected, '  there  is  constant  reason  to  apprehend,  not  only  that 
the  royal  authority  may  stretch  itself  beyond  due  bounds;  but 
may  grow,  at  length,  into'  an  '  enormous  tyranny*^.'  Whether 
bp.  Hurd,  since  his  assumption  of  the  character  of  a  legis- 
lator, being  aware  of  the  eagerness  with  which  royalty 
grasps  at  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  its  power,  has 
shewn  himself  a  friend  to  the  independency  of  parliament ; 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary  he  has  discovered  a  readiness  to 
forward  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  and  a  servile  ac- 
quiescence in  the  measures  of  the  minister ;  let  those  de- 
cide, who  are  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of  his  lordship's 
parliamentary  conduct. 

That  the  author  of  the  Dialogues,  Moral  and  Political, 
was  almost  prepared  to  stand  forward  as  the  advocate  of 


63  I  know  not  whether  this  cxirious  note  occurs  in  any  but  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Dialogues,  In  the  third  and  all  the  later  editions  it  is  prudentlv 
suppressed. 

64  P.  57,  62,  7e,  77 

€5  P.  irs. 
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republicanism*,  the  following  passage  would  seem  to  evince. 
*■  Being  used  to  consider  all  political  power  as  coming  ori- 
ginally from  the  people,  it  seems  to  me  but  fitting,  that  they 
should  dispose  of  that  power  for  their  own  use,  in  what 
HANDS,  and  UNDER  WHAT  CONDITIONS,  they  please*^.' 

In  the  Postscript  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Dialogues, 
where  he  lays  aside  the  style  of  dialogue,  and  attacks  the 
recently  published  History  of  England  by  David  Hume, 
Dr.  Hurd  speaks,  still  more  unequivocally,  like  a  warm 
and  decided  advocate  of  freedom.  The  preceding  dia- 
logues, says  he,  are  '  so  compounded  as  to  afford  a  sea- 
sonable antidote  to  the  poison  of  this  new  history.'  We 
are  told  by  the  writer  of  it,  "  that  in  the  particular  exer- 
tions of  power,  the  question  ought  never  to  be  forgot, 
ivhat  is  best?  But  in  the  general  distribution,  there  can 
seldom  be  admitted  any  other  question  than  what  is  usual?'''' 
Were  this  true,  is  that  use  to  be  estimated  only  from  the 
immediately  preceding  times  ? — Shall  a  great  people  be  so 
freely  censured  for  looking  back  into  their  old  charters  ; 
and,  when  so  mighty  a  cause  as  that  of  liberty  is  pleading, 
shall  they  be  rigorously  tied  up  to  the  precedents  of  two  or 
three  reigns,  when  they  could  so  easily  defend  themselves 
by  alleging  their  elder  usages,  and  by  opposing  to  these 
novel  encroachments  the  more  reverend  prescription  of 
ages  ?  At  this  rate  I  desire  to  know,  how  a  free  constitu- 
tion could  ever  subsist,  or  at  least  preserve  itself  in  any 
country  ?  Ambition,  Intrigue,  Expediency,  Neglect,  and 
even  Chance  itself  are  constantly  introducing,  and  for  a 
time  will  frequently  continue,  infringements  of  a  People's 
Rights.     And  shall  usurpation,  under  the  name  of  use,  be 

66  Di'.  Parr,  in  contrasting  the  character  of  bp.  Warburton  and  bp. 
Hurd,  says  of  the  former,  '  he  never  thought  it  expedient, — to  expiate  the 
artless  and  animated  eflTusions  of  his  youth,  by  the  example  of  a  tempo- 
rising and  obsequious  old  age.  He  began  not  his  course,  as  others  have 
done,  with  speculative  republicanism,  nor  did  he  end  it,  as  the  same  per- 
sons are  now  doing,  with  practical  toryism.'  Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a 
Warburtonian,  not  admitted  into  the  Collections  of  their  Respective  Works,  1789, 
p.  156.  0^7   P.  188. 
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presently  pleaded  against  the  resumption  of  them  ?     "  But 
whether  these  patriots  were  to  blame,  or  no,  for  opposing 
what  was  usual,  surely  that  family,  who  followed  so  rea- 
sonable a  rule,  or,  in  the  historian's  language,  who  adhered 
to  the  ancient  constitution,  can  be  thought  of  deserving  no 
great  censure."     What,  not  for  endeavoring  to  rivet  those 
chains  of  servitude,  which  their  predecessors  had  perhaps 
been  kindly  forging  on  the  necks  of  their  subjects  ?     Not, 
for  endeavoring  to  turn  irregularities  into  precedent,  and 
extravagancies  into  svstcm,  and  so  to  enslave  a  mighty  peo- 
ple beyond  all  hopes  of  redemption  ;  a  people,  that  had  just 
before  unanimously  called  this  family  to  the  throne,  and 
whose  liberties  had  been  respected  even  in  the  highest  ex- 
ertions of  former  tyranny  ?     The   causa  regnandi,  which 
tyrants   magnify  so   much,   must  surely,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  political  casuist,  be  a  powerful  excuse  to  justify  these 
enormous  attempts,  and  to   cover  the   infamy  of  entailing 
so  pestilent  a  mischief,  as  that  of  Civil   Servitude,   on  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  their  good  subjects.    "  Few  examples," 
he  observes,  "•  occur  of  princes,  who   have   willingly  re- 
signed their  power.     None  of  those  who  have,   without  a 
struggle,  alloAved  it  to  be  extorted  from  them."     It  may  be 
SO;  and,  for  the  credit  of  princes,  I  am  sorry  for  it.'     This 
postscript  from  which  I  have  been  tempted  thus  liberally  to 
transcribe,  as  well  on  account  of  its  rare  occurrence,  as  its 
intrinsic   excellence,  the  author  of  it  concludes  with   the 
following    presage  :     That  '  Britons  will  never  hereafter 
suffer  the  least  encroachment  on  their  (now,  at  least)  con- 
stitutional  Rights  and  Privileges  ;  lest  not  only  that   in- 
dulgence  should  favor  the   introduction  of   tyranny,    but 
(which  is  more  provoking,    though   less  terrible)  lest    it 
should  give  a  handle  to  thankless  men,  grown  wanton  in 
the  abuse  of  liberty,  to  calumniate  the  friends  and  benefac- 
tors of  mankind,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  tyrants.' 

His  lordship  of  Worcester,  it  is  true,  has  long  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  such  sentiments.  But  there  is  no 
mystcn,^  ia  the  conduct  of  our  prelate.     The  author  of  the 
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Dialogues  was  a  private  man.  That  author  is  now  trans- 
formed into  a  lord  of  parliament.  Besides,  those  who  have 
read  the  first  of  his  dialogues  know,  that  no  man  is  better 
acquainted  than  his  lordship  with  the  arguments,  which  a 
complying  conscience  may  employ  to  quiet  the  scruples 
which  might  otherwise  disturb  it,  and  to  gloss  over  any 
unmanly  acts  of  inconsistency  and  insincerity ;  and  that  no 
one  is  better  informed,  how  extremely  convenient  it  is  for 
him,  who  lives  within  the  atmosphere  of  a  court,  and  seeks 
the  rising  gale  of  prosperous  fortune,  to  cultivate  the  arts 
of  accommodation,  and  to  make  principle  bend  submissive 
before  the  glittering  shrines  of  ambition  and  avarice.  If 
we  may  trust  likewise  to  the  evidence  of  fact,  the  bishop  of 
Worcester  appears  to  have  thought,  that  the  sentiments, 
which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Waller,  in  the 
first  of  his  dialogues,  ought  not  silently  to  occupy  the  page 
of  a  book,  but  that  they  deserve  to  be  acted  upon  on  the 
stage  of  the  world.  That  precept  ought  to  be  fortified  by 
example,  is,  indeed,  a  truth,  the  authority  of  which  is  uni- 
versal and  undisputed. 

Mr.  Waller  maintains,  '  that  sincerity,'  I  am  now  quoting 
the  words  of  bp.  Hurd,  '  or  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth 
in  all  our  conversation  and  behaviour,  how  specious  soever 
it  may  be  in  theory,  is  a  thing  impossible  in  practice  ;  that 
there  is  no  living  in  the  world  on'  such  terms  as  these  ; 
*  and  that  a  man  of  business  must  either  quit  the  scene,  ol- 
learn  to  temper  the  strictness  of  the  discipline  of  the  phi- 
losopher '  with  some  reasonable  accommodations. — Not  a 
sullen  and  inflexible  sincerity,  but  a  fair  and  seasonable  ac- 
commodation of  one's  self,  to  the  various  exigencies  of  the 
times,  is  the  golden  virtue,  that  ought  to  predominate  in  a 
man  of  life  and  business.  All  the  rest,  believe  me,  is  the 
very  cant  of  philosophy  and  unexperienced  wisdom. — The 
humor  of  acting  always  on  one  principle  was,  I  said  to  my- 
self, like  that  of  sailing  with  one  wind  :  whereas  the  expert 
mariner  wins  his  way  by  plying  in  all  directions,  as  occa- 
sions serve,  and  making  the  best  of  all   weathers.'     Thf 
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pleas  explicitly  in  favor  of  insincerity,  which  bp.  Hurd*' 
has  exhibited  to  great  advantage  and  at  great  length,  and 
ivhich  he  has  scarcely  suffered  to  be  combated  by  a  single 
argmnent^  are  thus  concluded.  '  Take  it  from  me  as  an 
oracle,  which  long  age  and  experience  enable  me  to  deliver 
with  all  assurance.  Whoever,  in  succeeding  times,  shall 
form  himself  on  the  plan  here  given,  shall  meet  with  the  safe- 
ty, credit,  applause,  and,  if  he  chuses,  honor  and  fortune 
in  the  world,  which  may  be  promised  indeed,  but  never 
will  be  obtained,  by  any  other  method^^J*  And  certainly 
it  will  be  readily  conceded  to  the  author  of  the  Dialogues, 
that  an  observation  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  history,  concur  in  informing  us,  that  the 
brightest  talents  and  the  most  solid  learning  are  often  suf- 
fered to  languish  in  the  shade  of  privacy  and  under  the 
frowns  of  fortune  ;  that  very  different  qualifications,  and 
such  as  are  best  taught  in  the  school  of  the  world,  are  far 
more  requisite  for  such  as  aspire  to  the  favor  of  statesmen 
and  princes ;  and  that  by  him  who  is  pressing  forward  as  a 

68  If  any  person  should  be  of  opinion,  that  I  have  censured  tlie  conduct 
of  this  leai-ned  prelate  with  too  much  freedom,  I  shall,  in  order  to  justify 
tlie  stjle  which  I  have  employed,  refer  him  to  a  passage  written  by  the 
bishop  himself.     If  the  charges  against  him  be  admitted  to  be  well  foimd- 
ed,  it  will  then  perhaps  be   thought,  that,   if  I  ha^■e  fallen  into  any  fault, 
it  is  that  I  have  urged  thcra  in  too  calm  and  soft  a  tone.     •  He  leaves  it  to 
others,'  he  sa\s,  '  to  the  soft  divine  and  courtly  controversalist,  to  combat 
the  most  flagitious  tenets  with  serenity;  or  maintain  tlie  most  awful  reli- 
gious ti'uths  in  a  wa}',  that  misleads  the  unwary  reader  into  an  opinion  of 
their  making  but  little  impression  on  the  writer's  own  heart.     For  him- 
self he  freely  owns  he  is  apt  to  kindle  as  he  writes  ;  and  would  even  blush 
to  repel  an  insult  on  sense  and  virtue  with  less  vigor,  than  every  honest 
man  is  expected  to  shew  in  his  own  case.     Rtm.   on  Mr.  David  Hume's 
Ess.  on  the  Nat.,  Hist,  of  Rel.  1777,  p.  12.     Of  this  ptimphlet  Mr.    Hume 
justly  says  in  his  Life  (he  is  politely  called  by  Dr.  Hurd  '  a  Puny  Dialec- 
tician from  the  North'),  that  it  is  wx'itten  '  with  all  the  illiberal  petulance, 
arrogance,   and  scurrility,  wliich  distinguish  tlie  'Warburtonian  school.* 
Tlie  entire  honor  of  having  written  this  pamphlet  the  bishop  of  ^Vorcester 
does  not  claim.     The  greater  pai't  of  it  was  written  by   Warburton,  and 
is  inserted  in  bp.  Hurd's  edition  of  his  works. 
69  P.  14,  20,  oS,  3", 
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candidate  for  titles  and  prefel-inent,  a  strict  system  of  mo- 
rals will  assuredly  be  found  to  serve  no  other  purpose,  than 
to  retard  and  to  encumber. 

Would  his  lordship  of  Worcester  condescend  to  apply  to 
the  justification  of  his  own  conduct  and  his  own  consistency 
those  arguments,  by  which  he  has  so  ingeniously,  and  with 
so  much  eloquence  vindicated  the  insincerities  and  incon- 
sistencies of  Mr.  Waller's  lifej  he  would  certainly  add 
new  laurels  to  his  literary  fame,  and  be  secure  of  awaken- 
ing a  more  than  usual  degree  of  the  public  curiosity  and 
attention.  Scarcely  is  his  lordship  himself  aware,  till  he 
undertakes  it,  how  copious  is  the  theme,  and  how  numer- 
ous are  the  persons,  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  observa- 
tion, who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  dexterity  of 
deceit  and  flexibility  of  principle. 

If,  when  a  private  man,  he  could  irame  audi  plausible 
pleas,  by  way  of  apology  for  dissimulation  and  a  depar- 
ture from  principle,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  him, 
now  that  he  has  so  long  possessed  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
lords  and  on  the  bench  of  bishops,  where  he  has  seen  those 
arts  of  accommodation,  and  that  versatility  of  principle,  the 
advantages  of  which  he   displays,  practised  with  the  most 
unremitting  perseverance,  and  the  happiest  success  ?    Even 
to  the  most  experienced  proficients  in  duplicity  such  a  work 
would  be  acceptable.    To  different  members  of  the  cabinet^ 
to  the  dukes  of  Richmond  and  Portland,  and  to  the  prime 
minister  of  the  country,  it  would  be  peculiarly  interesting, 
executed,  as  it  would  be,  with  the  greatest  elegance  of  dic- 
tion and  variety  of  materials.  And  surely  our  prelate  is  too 
uniformly  polite,  and  has  too  strong  a  sense  of  the  proprie- 
ty of  accommodating  himself  to  the  wishes  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  that  he  should  discover  the  smallest  reluctance 
to  oblige  or  to  entertain  them.    It  would  also  be  an  object 
worthy  of  his  distinguished  talents,  to  endeavor  to  render 
political  apostacy  as  fashionable  in  the  lower  ranks  of  socie- 
ty, as  it  already  is  in  the  higher. 

Vol.  I.  H  h 
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His  lordship  is  known  to  be  animated  by  the  love  of 
fame.  Let  him  then  once  more  call  forth  his  wonted  ener- 
gy, and  be  excited  by  it  to  apply  the  whole  force  of  his 
genius,  and  the  conclusions  of  his  experience  to  a  master- 
piece of  art,  for  the  execution  of  which  he  is  eminently 
qualified.  Having  long  since  attained  to  a  familiarity  with 
greatness;  having  long  been  acquainted  with  the  interior 
of  a  palace,  with  its  vices,  its  manners,  and  the  cast  of  its 
conversation  :  let  him  complete  his  unfinished  picture  of  a 
Court,  which,  though  little  more  than  an  outline,  is  at  once 
bold  and  correct,  and  plainly  sketched  by  the  hand  of  a 
master.  Let  him  add  to  it  those  exquisite  touches,  which 
he  who  copies  from  life  is  alone  capable  of  giving.  It  is 
true,  he  needs  entertain  no  fears,  lest  the  colors  he  has 
used  should  be  evanescent,  or  lest  the  picture,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  should  be  denied,  by  any  honest  and  competent 
judge,  to  be  a  strong  resemblance  of  the  scene  and  the 
characters  it  was  intended  to  represent.  But  numerous  as 
are  the  figures  which  he  has  introduced  into  it,  it  will  still 
admit  the  addition  of  new  characters  and  new  personages  : 
harmonious  as  is  the  group  of  objects  which  he  has  pour- 
trayed,  it  is  still  possible  for  him  to  arrange  them  with  great- 
er skill  and  to  more  advantage :  dark  as  is  the  coloring,  and 
large  as  is  the  proportion  of  shade,  still  the  former  may  with 
propriety  be  heightened,  and  the  gradations  of  the  latter 
may  be  yet  more  copiously  scattered. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

oNf  Daniel's  prediction  of  the  fall  of  the  papacy. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  have  been  given  of  several  pro- 
phecies, which,  as  they  foretell  the  destruction  of  all  eccle- 
siastical tyranny  in  Europe,  of  course  include  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  papal  power.  But  there  is  a  prediction,  written 
by  a  prophet,  who  lived  600  years  before  the  Christian 
asra,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Al- 
mighty God',  which  announces  the  latter  event  in  parti- 
cular. 

Daniel,  in  describing  his  vision  of  the  four  Beasts^  or 
the  four  great  monarchies,  which  they  symbolically  repre- 
sented, relates,  that  the  Fourth  Beast  had  Ten  Horns^  that 
is  to  say,  the  Fourth  empire  was  divided  into  Ten  King- 
doms, and  that  there  came  up  among  them  another  little 
horn^  the  emblem  of  the  papacy.  Of  this  he  prophecies 
in  the  same  chapter  (ch.  vii.)  that  in  point  of  time  he  shall 
rise  after  them ;  that  he  shall  he  diverse"^  from  the  other 
kings  ;  and  having  a  look  more  stout  than  his  fellows^  shall 
make  "war  with  the  saints  and  prevail  against  them. — And 
he  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  most  High.,  and  shall 
■wear  out  the  saints  of  the  most  High.,  and  think  to  change 
times  and  laws:  and  they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until 
a  time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of  time.  But  the  judg- 
ment shall  sit.,  and  they  shall  take  away  his  dominion.,  to  con- 
su7ne  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end. 

*  The  Four  Kings  (ver.  17),^'  says  bp.  Newton,  '  are  not 
four  single  kings,  but  kingdoms  ;  and  so  the  Ten  Horns  or 


1  See  Dan.  ix.  23;  x.  11. 

2  It  will  be  diuerse  from   otlier  forms  of  g'ovcrnment;  i.  e.   it  will  be 
of  an  ecdesiastieal  nature . 

3  Dan.  ch.  vii. 
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Kings  (ver.  24),  are  not  Ten  single  kings,  but  kingdoms  ; 
and  so  likewise  the  little  Horn  is  not  a  single  king,  but  a 
kingdom,  not  a  single  man  but  a  succession  of  men,  exer- 
cismg  such  powers,   and  performing  such   actions,  as   are 
here  described^'     '  This  horn,'  says  bp.   Hallifax,  '  was 
not  to  arise  till  after  the  Roman   empire  had  been  broken 
into  many  independent  sovereignties  :  and  it  is  an  undoubt- 
ed fact,  notorious  in  history,  that  no  sooner  had  that  go- 
vernment, by  means  of  the  fierce  and  free  nations  of  the 
North,   experienced  this    fatal   change,    than  the   Roman 
church,  taking   advantage  of  such  distractions,  began   to 
rear  its  head,  and  grow  up  to  the  full  size  and  stature  of 
the  man  of  sin^.^     On  many  points  Mr.  Evanson  differs  in 
opinion  from  the  prelates  whom  I   have  just  quoted ;  and 
the  reader  needs  scarcely  to  be  told,  for  he  will  collect  it 
from  the  tenor  of  the  passages  which  I  before  extracted 
from  him,  that  he  is  extremely  wary  in  applying  any  pro- 
phecies exclusively  to  the  church  or  to  the  pontiffs  of  Rome. 
But  the   following  citation  from  him  will  be  sufficient  to 
shew,  that  his  sentiments  on  the  recently  cited  prophecy  of 
Daniel  perfectly  harmonise  with  the  statements  of  bishops 
Newton  and  Hallifax.     '  With  respect  to  Daniel,  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  if  we  except  tlie   celebrated  prediction 
of  the   seventy  weeks,  the  avowed  objects  of  all  his  pro- 
phecies are  the  great  revolutions  of  civil  government  under 
the  four  universal  monarchies  of  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece, 
and  Rome.     It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  no 
circumstances  are  intruduced  by  the  prophet,  but  such  as 
coincide,  or  are  necessarily  connected  with  the  main  scope 
of  his  predictions.     Now  since  the  Ten  Horns  of  his  fourth 
visionary  Beast  are  declared  to  be  emblems  of  the  many 
separate  kingdoms,  into  which  this  prophet,  so  many  ages 
before  the  event,  repeatedly  foretold  the  European,  Roman 
empire  v,  ould  be  divided,  it  will  readily  be  granted,  that 
the  little  horn  representing  a  temporal  principality  arising 

4  Vol.  I.  p.  488.  5  P.  92. 
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upon  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  various  governments,  into 
which  the  body  of  the  empire  was  at  first  broken,  differing 
from  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  West,  and  though  little^ 
that  is,  inferior  to  the  other  principalities  in  power,  yet 
assuming  a  tone  and  deportment  more  arrogant  than  any  of 
them,  blaspheming  the  Deity,  and  persecuting  conscien- 
tious Christians,  is  a  very  just  and  exact  type  of  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy,  and  applicable  to  no  other  hierarchy  upon 
earth,  because  none  other  ever  acquired  to  itself  an  inde- 
pendent civil  dominion*.'  As  this  prediction,  ancient  and 
concise  as  it  is,  has  little  need  of  a  comment,  none  shall  be 
given. 

The  destruction  of  the  little  horn^  and  the  complete  ful- 
filment of  this  memorable  prophecy,  it  is  likely,  the  pre- 
sent race?  of  men  may  have  the  opportunity  of  contemplat- 
ing. The  church  of  Rome  has  nearly  ceased  to  dazzle  her 
votaries.  The  sun  of  her  prosperity  has  set  for  ever.  The 
symptoms  of  a  lingering  consumption  the  papacy  has  long 
betrayed  ;  the  wound,  received  at  the  aera  of  the  protestant 
reformation,  it  has  never  recovered  ;  those  weapons,  which 
were  once  such  a  terror  to  its  enemies,  and  which  it  wielded 
with  such  powerful  effect,  are  now  become  in  its  hands 
blunt  and  harmless  ;  it  is  indeed  shrunk  to  a  mere  skeleton, 
when  contrasted  with  the  flourishing  state  in  Avhich  it  once 
appeared,  in  the  days  of  its  maturity  and  vigor ;  and,  as 
its  debility  and  decrepitude  have,  for  some  time  past,  been 
on  the  increase,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  its  speedy  dissolution 
appears  among  the  events  most  reasonably  to  be  expected. 
It  is  also  far  from  being  improbable,  that  external  violence 
may  be  superadded  to  internal  weakness.  It  is  far  from 
being  improbable,  that  the  republicans  of  France,  before 

6  Let.  to  tp.  Hiu-d,  p.  17. 

7  This  is  probable  with  respect  to  the  papacy.  The  church  of  Rotne,  it  is 
to  be  expected,  will  survive  her  spiritual  fiither,  the  Pope.  To  bishop 
Newton  there  appeared  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  would 
continue  to  persecute  and  to  possess  great  power  till  about  the  year  2000. 
See  vol.  III.  p.  379,  383.  This  opinion  it  is  needless  to  combat,  for  at 
present  it  is  little  likely  to  be  adopted 
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any  long  period  shall  elapse,  may  strike  a  formidable  blow 
at  the  papal  power  in  the  metropolis  where  its  throne  is 
erected^j  and,  if  I  may  so  express  myself  of  the  papacy, 
terminate  the  career  of  this  hoaiy-headed  sinner  on  the 
very  spot,  where  the  monster  fii-st  drew  breath,  forged 
those  chains  by  which  Europe  was  enslaved,  and  formed 
those  plans  by  which  it  was  deluged  with  blood. 

What !  Some  person  will  perhaps  exclaim,  as  he  peruses 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  are  Four  Beasts,  in  the  dic- 
tion of  scripture,  the  established  representatives  of  as 
many  celebrated  monarchies  ?  Are  a  series  of  sovereign 
princes,  the  vicegerents  of  the  Deity  as  they  are  sometimes 
styled, — are  they  compared  by  those  holy  prophets,  Daniel, 
and  John,  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest?  Is  this  the  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  to  whom  the  Deity  has  thought  proper  to 
apply  this  emblem  of  dishonor  ?  Let  the  opmion  of  a  ce- 
lebrated German  and  of  three  orthodox  divines,  of  whom 
two  are  dignitaries  belonging  to  the  English  hierarchy,  be 
heard  upon  this  point.  '  A  Beast  (or  rather  xvild  Beast , 
©jj^'ev,),  both  in  Daniel  and  here?  says  Bengelius'°,  '  is  the 
emblem  of  a  series  or  succession  of  men  exercising  a  law- 
less arbitrary  power.'  Mr.  William  Lowth,  prebendary  of 
Winchester",  speaking  of  the  four  monarchies,  says,  they 
'  were  represented  to  Daniel  under  the  shape  of  fierce  and 
■wild  Beasts,  as  being  the  great  supporters  of  idolatry  and 

8  Jiarieu  expresses  his  expectation,  *  tliat  the  Popes,  being  driven  out 
ol'  the  rest  of  Europe,  will  shelter  themselves  among  the  Spaniards,'  voj. 
II.  p.  230,  272.  Dr.  Gill,  from  the  contemplation  of  prophecy-,  expresses 
his  belief,  that  nvimerous  armies  will  enter  Italy,  and  produce  there  •  a 
great  Revolution  in  church  and  state.'  But  of  its  several  separate 
states  he  specifies  Savoy  alone  ;  and  certainly,  with  respect  to  this  coun« 
try,  his  expectations,  however  unfounded  in  prophec}',  have  been  com- 
pletely realised.  See  a  Serm.  preached  in  Dec.  1752,  from  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  3. 
p.    14. 

9  In  Jeremiah  also  (xii.  9)  we  read  of  the  Beasts  of  the  field,  i.  e.  says, 
'^he  Targum,  '  the  kings  of  the  nations  and  their  armies.' 

10  His  Marginal  Annot,  affixed  to  his  Intr.  to  the  Apoc.  p.  13. 

11  He  was  father  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Rob.  Lowtli,  late 
hn.  of  London. 
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tyranny  in  the  world.'  By  bishop  Newton  it  is  observed, 
that  '  they  are  denominated  beasts  for  their  tyrannical  and 
cruel  oppressions,  and  depredations" ;'  and  the  learned 
Daubuz,  speaking  of  the  Ten-horned  Beast  in  particular, 
which  is,  he  observes,  emblematic  of  '  the  Ten  Monar- 
chies,' says,  we  should  translate  Qnpiov,  '  a  Wild  Beast,  that 
we  may  express  the  true  signification  of  the  Greek  word, 
and  the  nature  of  the  symbol ;  it  being  certain,  that  this 
Beast  is  represented  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the 
wildest.  A  wild  beast  is  a  proper  symbol'^  to  express  a 
tyrannical,  usurping  power,  that  destroys  its  neighbors  or 
subjects,  and  preys  upon  all  about  it"*.' 

Indeed  it  will  be  generally  acknowleged,  that  if  the  whole 
compass  of  the  natural  world  were  explored  to  discover  an 
apt  comparison,  it  would  be  this,  when  applied  to  the  ty- 
rannical princes  of  aiicient  times,  accustomed  to  acts  of 
violence,  eager  to  plunder  all  who  come  within  their  power, 
and  delighting  in  war  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  observed,  in  justice  to  the  lion,  that  all  his 
personal  qualities  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  them.     Far 

12  Vol.  I.  p.  442.  A  Mr.  Tho.  Willes,  in  a  book  printed  in  1655,  iias, 
though  within  tlie  compass  of  a  few  Unes,  placed  these  ideas  in  several 
striking  points  of  view.  '  Oppressors,'  sa}  s  he,  '  are  wont  to  prey  upon 
the  poor,  as  the  stronger  beasts  upon  the  weaker,  the  greater  fowls  and 
fishes  upon  the  lesser.  They  are  the  leeches  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  suck  the  blood  out  of  its  veins  ;  the  suckers  which  spring  from  tiie 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  draw  away  the  sap  from  the  otherwise  fndtful 
branches.'  The  following  quotation  is  from  a  modern  nobleman.  ♦  It  is 
as  much  of  the  nature  of  kings  and  ministers  to  invade  and  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  people,  as  it  is  of  foxes  and  weasels  to  rifie  a  poultry-yard, 
and  destroy  the  poultry.  All  of  them,  therefore,  ought  to  be  muzzled.' 
Life  of  Andrev}  Fletcher  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  1792,  p.  50. 

13  According  to  the  Oneirocritics,  says  Dr.  Lancaster,  •  Wild  BeaiU' 
are  generally  the  symbols  of  enemies,  whose  malice  and  power  is  to  be 
judged  of,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  ike  wild  beasts 
they  are  represented  by.'  And  have  not  kings,  their  antitype,  in  like 
manner  too  often  been  t/ie  enemies  of  mankind  ?  Solomon  says,  as  a  roar' 
ing  lion,  and  a  ranging  baar,  so  is  a  lacked  ruler  over  the  poor  people.  Prov, 
xxviii.   15. 

14  P.   552. 
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were  they  from  possessing  that  undaunted  courage,  that 
clemency,  that  generosity,  that  magnanimity,  by  which  he 
is  acknowleged  to  be  distinguished  among  his  fellow  quad- 
rupeds.    Should   it   be   granted,    upon  the   ground  of  its 
antecedent  probabiliti/,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  existing 
facts,  that  the  arbitrary  princes  of  modern   Europe  have 
altogether  changed  their  nature  ;  and  that  thei/,  in  no  re- 
spect, resemble  the  tyrants  of  antiquity,  but  on  the  contrary-, 
that  they  are  characterised  by  all  the  generous  dispositions 
of  the  lion,  without  retaining  any  that  are  mischievous  and 
malignant;  yet  some  persons  Avillbe  ready  to  suspect,  that 
these  latter  ages  have  not  been  entirely  free  from  the  cala- 
mities which  the  ancient  world  endured.     Among  an  ex- 
cessively privileged  nobility,  like  many  of  those  formerly 
employed  in  the  pillage  of  the  people  of  France,  not  a  few 
may  possibly  be  regarded  as  noxious  animals,  who,  though 
of  an  inferior  size  and  a  less  pampered  growth,  have  how- 
ever consumed  far  more  than  has  naturally  or  properly  fallen 
to  their  share.    The  titled  conspirators  of  Coblentz  in  par- 
ticular, some  of  Avhom  the  empress  of  Russia  has  invited 
tiD  colonize  a  portion  of  her  wide-spreading  wastes,  may^ 
perhaps,  as  well  from  their  conduct  as  their  dispositions, 
be  considered  as  no  unsuitable  associates  for  the  less  dan- 
gerous savages,  that  wander  at  large  in  the  regions  allotted 
for  their  reception.     But  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that,  by 
the  incidental  introduction  of  the   imperial  Catharine,  any 
indirect  imputation  is  intended  to  be  cast  upon  the  mildness 
and  purity  of  her  character.     To  the  Poles,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country  once  more  extensive  than  France,  the 
question  may  be  confidently  referred  ;  and  it  may  be  asked, 
whether  they  have  not  repeatedly  received  from  her  the 
most  decisive   proofs  of  her  pacific  dispositions,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  she  ever  interposes  her  good  offices* 
Let  it  not  then  be  suspected,  to  use  an  expression  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  that  '  the  sovereign  of  the  Russian  deserts'  bears 
the  most  faint  resemblance  to  the  beasts  of  prey  that  inhabit 
them.     In  order  to  refute  the  charge,  will  it  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  qualities. 
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and  of  the  general  conduct,  of  the  latter ;  and  to  inquire^ 
whether  they  are  at  all  applicable  to  any  modern  princes  of 
any  European  dynasty? 

Greedy  of  spoil,  and  incessantly  thirsting  after  blood, 
the  beasts  of  the  forests  carry  on  perpetual  hostilities 
against  the  human  race ;  when  feebly  resisted,  they  haye 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  gradual  depopulation  of  the 
territory,  in  which  they  reside  ;  and  wherever  they  extend 
their  depredations,  they,  alas !  make  no  distinction  of 
age,  or  sex,  or  merit.  Possessed  of  the  most  formidable 
strength,  they  disdain  all  restraint.  But  they  nevertheless 
not  unfrequently  have  recourse  to  concealment  and  to  art. 
Of  darkness  also  they  are  naturally  fond.  When  they  have 
exerted  their  art  and  their  strength  with  success;  when 
they  have  obtained  an  opportunity  of  multiplying  their 
massacres,  and  have  been  capable  of  spreading  their  rava- 
ges, without  disturbance  and  without  danger,  over  the 
-widest  extent  of  country ;  then  it  is,  that  they  exult  with  a 
barbarous  joy,  destined,  indeed,  quickly  to  be  allayed  by 
the  insatiable  nature  of  their  desires.  With  respect  to  de- 
sii-es  of  a  different  description,  those  of  a  sensual  kind, 
these  are  stren^hened  by  the  most  unlimited  indulgence. 
In  the  gratification  of  them,  they  commonly  display  an 
€qual  degree  of  coarseness  and  inconstancy ;  and  any  per- 
manent attachments  between  the  male  and  female  of  the 
tribe  are  u/iusual  phsenomena. 

Thougl  they  should  be  clothed  in  a  dress  alike  splendid 
and  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  should  occasionally  assume 
a  look  of  peace  and  gentleness,  these  are  circumstances, 
which  authorise  no  diminution  of  dread  or  suspension  of 
vigilance. 

It  you  value  your  safety,  tiie  ordinary  circle  of  their  pre- 
dctory  excursions  should  not  be  approached  by  you  ;  for, 
vhen  you  have  once  entered  within  the  confines  of  the  region 
which  they  annoy,  you  expose  yourself  to  the  probability 
of  an  attack.  Have  they  fixed  their  eye  upon  you  ?  Alas  ! 
It  will  probably  be  equally  vain  to  fly  or  to  resist.     Beiiig 

Vol.  I.  I  i 
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of  unbounded  rapacity,  they  do,  thougli  of  the  same  tribe^ 
seldom  agree  among  themselves.  But,  although  they  are 
naturally  solitary  animals,  unsusceptible  of  friendship  and 
undeserving  of  confidence,  these  devourers  of  mankind, 
notwithstanding  their  mutual  jealousy,  have,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, associated  togetlicr^  that  they  might  the  more 
effectually  seize  upon  their  prey.  As  they  cherish  the  most 
malignant  dispositions,  and  are  early  inured  to  acts  of  ra- 
pine and  slaughter  ;  they  are  rarely  tamed  by  the  most 
careful  or  judicious  course  of  discipline:  and  extremely 
few  are  the  instances  which  have  occurred,  of  their  being 
rendered  docile  or  useful.  Though  by  no  means  strangers 
to  the  colder  climes,  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  the\ 
infest  in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  it  is  there  that  they  meet 
tvith  the  feeblest  opposition. 

Extending  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe,  possessed 
of  dispositions  thus  incorrigible,  armed  M^ith  power  thus 
fatally  destructive,  possibly  some  may  urge,  that  they  ought 
to  be  hunted  down,  and  driven  from  their  dens,  though  the 
latter  should  appear  to  be  inaccessible  and  to  bid  defiance 
to  attack.  And  if  this  work  be  as  salutary'^  as  it  is  difficult, 
some  perhaps  may  be  ready  to  maintain,  that  those,  who 
shall  undertake  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  subduing  these 
scourges  of  the  human  race,  are  entitled  to  receive  from 
them  in  return  their  assistance  and  gratitude'^  I  Whilst  th? 

15  Isocrates  liaving  observed,  that  rav  jraAf.iwv  cfyxfxMierttlev  ft.iv  »a. 
9ixMleTu]ov,  Tav  ft-sTei  ■xailm  oi.i^^po>7tm  vpoi  rr.v  eeypioTffJx  tcj*  .%:oiai 
yivofAivei  ',  adds,  that  the  next  in  point  of  justice  and  necessitj-  is  ag-ainsf 
those  of  the  human  race,  rm.  %,at  pvc-fj  %-fj?,eiu4ng  evlctg,  v.xt  "r^ijoc,  re* 
Xpovov  tTrtQaXfveilx;  /.kw.  To  -whom  docs  this  best  apply  ?  Orau  Pana- 
thenaica. 

16  France,  we  are  informed  by  BuiTon  and  other  naturalists,  was  g-rcatlv 
infested,  some  yeai-s  since,  by  diHcrent  noxious  animals,  and  particiilai-lv 
by  wolves  ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  deserved  well  of  society,  bv  the  zcjil 
they  have  she%%'n  in  expelling-  thcni. 

The  right  of  driving-  them  away,  in  all  cases,  when  they  shew  themselves 
bent  upon  plunder,  1  reg-a;d  not  as  questionable.  To  the  inhabitants  of  anv 
particular  district,  who  have  recently  freed  themselves  from  their  dcsstruc- 
tlve  depredations,  and  defeated  all  th.eir  endeavors  to  renew  tl.cm,  tlioug-li 
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former  are  indefatigable  in  their  devastations,  will  it  not  be 
asked  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  shall  mankind  continue  idle  j 


they  may  have  been  assisted  by  other  stronger  savages  of  a  foreign  growth, 
a  question  oi  expediency  does,  howeverj  occiQ-,  when  they  are  apprised,  that 
these  ferocious  plunderers  still  meditate  a  repetition  of  their  joint  at- 
tacks ;  ajid  it  may  then  become  an  enquiry  of  no  small  difficulty,  what 
mode  of  opposition  the  most  enlightened  policy  would  recommend,  li^ 
Impelled  by  a  generous  ardor,  they  press  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  baffled 
and  retreating  foe,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  territory ;  if,  before 
a  general  arming  has  taken  place,  they  attack,  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
several  different  quai'ters,  not  only  the  smaller  animals  of  a  ravenous  kind, 
the  natives  of  their  own  clime,  but  the  strongest  and  the  most  carnivorous, 
whom  the  scent  of  prey  has  allured  to  the  combat ;  and  if  when  they 
enter,  in  these  circumstances,  into  the  neighbouring  territories,  they  enter 
with  an  intention  of  hunting  down  those  more  formidable  savages,  who 
glut  themselves  with  blood  and  plunder,  before  the  people  of  those  terri- 
tories are  sufficiently  resolute  and  well  informed  to  affiard  them  substantial 
aid ;  it  may,  I  think  be  doubted,  whether  their  conduct  were  sufficiently. 
g\uded  by  maxims  of  prudence. 

But  to  illusti'ate  my  meaning,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  mistaken,  I 
will,  for  a  moment,  imagine  myself  an  inhabitant  of  ancient  Europe,  as  it 
was  thirty  centuries  since,  when  the  beasts  of  the  forest  possessed  almost 
an  undisturbed  dominion.  I  will,  for  a  moment,  suppose,  that  they  are 
extremely  numerous  ;  that  the)-  associate  together  in  large  companies,  in 
Hispania,  Belgium,  and  different  parts  of  Italia  and  Germania ;  and  that 
they  not  only  carry  on  their  ravages  in  these  countries,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  unarmed,  ignorant  of  their  interests,  and  destitute  of  union^  but 
that  they  threaten  to  lay  waste  the  popidous  provinces  of  Gaul ;  in  these 
circumstances  the  Gauls,  I  apprehend,  if  the  magnitude  of  the  danger 
required  it,  should  maintain  a  vigorous  Defensive  Systejn. 

But  if  they  possess  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  their  own  skill  and 
■iimibers,  a  difference  of  circumstances  will  undoubtedly  authorise  a  dif- 
ferent conduct.  If  they  do  quit  their  own  country,  if  tliey  do  chase  the 
enemy  beyond  their  own  frontier,  policy  will  probably  direct  them  prin- 
cipally to  bend  their  force  to  two  or  three  points,  where  their  danger  is 
most  eminent  By  great  and  concentered  exertioas  they  might  not  only 
clear  the  country  for  a  time,  but  maintain  their  ground  in  it,  till  the  inha- 
bitants needed  not  their  si;pport. 

On  the  supposition  that  they  are  strong  enough,  they  would  thus  ren- 
der their  danger  more  remote,  whilst  they  generated  a  salutary  terror. 
Thus  the  foes  of  mankind,  alarmed  at  the  progress  they  have  made,  will 
either  speedily  relinquish  projects  of  so  hopeless  an  aspect,  or  will  gra- 
dually exhaust  their  resources  in  unavailing  efforts  of  malevolence  and. 
hostility. 
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shall  they  take  no  precautions  for  their  security ;  still  ne- 
glecting to  unite  together  against  the  common  enemy,  shall 
they  successively  yield  themselves  up  unresisting  victims? 
Since  the  word  boast  occurs  in  almost  every  page  of 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalipse,  I  may  be  the  rather  pardoned 
this  long  digression ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  I 
have  done  little  more  than  amplify  on  the  words  of  the 
bishop  of  Bristol  and  the  prebendary  of  Winchester.  It 
may  be  added,  that,  in  a  country  where  Liberty  is  univer- 
sally granted  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  blessings, 
no  man,  professing  himself  an  admirer  of  the  limited  mo- 
narchy of  England,  can,  consistantly  with  his  principles, 
be  displeased  to  see  the  detestable  conduct  of  tyrannical 
princes  painted  in  the  strongest  colors,  or  their  overthrow 
shewn  to  be  probable  from  passages  of  the  prophets. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


t5N  THE  GENERAL  COURSE  OF  FUTURE  EVENTS,  AND  PARTICU- 
LARLY ON  THE  PREDICTION  OF  THE  WAR  OF  ARMAGEDDON. 

RESERVING  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  actual  fall 
of  despotism,  for  some  of  the  following  chapters,  I  shall 
appropriate  this  to  some  of  those  important  events,  which 
are  subsequent  to  the  figurative  earthquake  in  the  Tenth  Part 
of  the  citij,  and,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  seventh 
trumpet,  are  expected  to  precede  and  to  hasten  that  fall. 

An  old  English  divine,  of  the  name  of  Tillinghast,  sup- 
poses, from  attention  to  prophecy,  that,  antecedently  to  t^e 
destruction  of  the  Ten  Kings  and  of  Antichrist,  the  world 
will  be  enlightened.  The  earth,  says  he,  '  was  before  in 
darkness,  and  thought  nothing  of  the  ruin  of  Rome  ahd 
judging  of  the  Beast.'  But,  '  adds  the  preacher,  the  Lord 
lets  in  wonderful  light  into  the  world,  and  then  presently 
comes  forth  the  work  itself;  the  Lord  doth  appear  judging 
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of  the  Beast'.'  One  of  the  passages  to  which  he  refers  is 
the  1st  verse  of  the  xviiith  chapter.  Immediately  previous 
to  his  prediction  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  St.  John  says,  ajid 
after  these  things  I  saw  another  angel  come  down  from 
heaven^  having  great  poxver ;  and  the  earth  was  lightened 
(or  rather  enlightened^^  with  his  glory.  The  explication 
that  follows  is  from  Brenius.  He  says,  '  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  should  be  illuminated  by  the  brightness  of 
the  knowledge^,  which  that  angel  shall  diffuse  in  the  world.' 
Now  angels  are  constantly  represented  in  the  apocaliptic 
visions  as  performing  that,  which  is  accomplished  by  the 
operation  of  natural  causes  alone.  Since  '  other  angels,^ 
says  Daubuz,  '  often  appear  in  these  visions  without  men- 
tion of  any  such  adjunct  of /i^/z^  and  glory  enlightening  the 
earth,  we  may  easily  conclude,  it  is  the  design  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  this  light  should  be  a  necessary  symbol  in  this 
place,  importing  what  is  symbolically  represented  by  light.' 
Now,  as  I  conceive,  that  it  is  here  the  symbol  of  knowlege, 
and  as  the  angel  here  spoken  of  plainly  relates  the  execu- 
tion of  events,  which  are  to  happen  under  the  seventh  trum- 
pet, the  meaning  of  the  latter  clause  appears  to  be,  that,  in 
the  period  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  the  earth  shall  be  en- 
lightened by  knowlege  ;  and  the  connexion  intimates,  that 
upon  this  depends  the  overthrow  of  the  symbolic  Babylon. 
Daniel,  speaking  of  the  time  of  the  end*^  has  these  memo- 
rable words,  Many  shall  run  to  andfro^  and  knoxvledge  shall 
be  increased^.     They  shall  run  to  and  fro  ^  '  that  is,'  says  Dr. 


1  His  Eight  Last  Serm.  printed  in  1656,  p.  62,  89. 

2  This  is  the  rendering  of  Mr.  Wakefield  and  of  Dr.  Symonds  (Obs.  on 
the  Epist.  of  the  N.  T.  p.  80). 

3  Ao|«,  says  Brenius,  is  put  pro  spler.dore  notuhe. 

4  He  is  speaking  of  the  end  of  the  a<«y,  the  period  of  the  world  that  is 
now  present,  which  reaches  from  the  xva.  when  Christianity  was  publish- 
ed to  the  Millennium.  That  time  is  considered,  in  the  eye  of  prophecy, 
as  divided  into  several  large  and  eminent  periods,  will  be  shewn  in  ch. 
xxvii. 
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More*,  '  be  inquisitive,  and  hunt  alter  truth/  *  It  is  only,' 
says  a  distinguished  writer  (with  a  reference  to  this  verse) 
*  by  running  to  and  fro  ^  that  is,  bydiligent  inquiry,  by  free 
discussion,  and  the  collision  of  different  sentiments,  that 
knowlege  can  be  increased,  truth  struck  out,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  our  species  promoted^/ 

By  the  progress  of  knowlege,  and  especially  by  the  spread 
of  political  knoAvlege,  the  greatest  effects  may  certainly  be 
expected  to  be  produced.  To  this  the  mighty  Revolutions 
of  America  and  France  are  to  be  attributed.  The  expe- 
rience of  ages  has  taught  us,  that,  without  it,  nations  may 
be  oppressed  century  after  century,  and  that  all  their  strug- 
gles will  subserve  no  other  purpose,  than  to  create  a  change 
of  tyrants.  But  the  diffusion  of  light  and  liberty  through- 
out the  European  continent  must  necessarily  be  gradual 
and  a  work  of  time.  Thus  J  urieu,  after  observing  that  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  was  renounced  by  a  part 
of  Germany  in  the  year  1520,  by  Denmark  and  Sweden  in 
1525,  and  by  England  in  1534,  says,  '  in  the  same  man- 
ner, without  doubt,  will  the  Reformation  that  we  expect  be 
carried  on.  All  those  countries,  that  remain  under  the 
papal  empire,  will  not  fall  off  all  at  the  same  time :  this 
shall  be  done  in  the  space  of  several  years*.' 

I  now  transcribe  the  words  of  a  great  philosopher.  '  Con- 
sidering the  ainazing  improvements  in  natural  knowlege 
which  have  been  made  v/ithin  the  last  century,  and  the 
many  ages,  abounding  v/ith  men  who  had  no  other  object 
besides  study,  in  which,  ho%vever,  nothing  of  this  kind  was 
done,  there  appears  to  nie  to  be  a  very  particular  providence 


6  Com.  on  Dan.  in  loc. 

7  Dr._  Price's  Ser.  delivered  before  the  suppo)  ters  of  the  New  Acad. 
Instit.  p.  28.  The  clause,  many  sliall  run  to  and  fro,  some  have  explained 
in  a  diiTerent  manner.  *  This  propliecy,'  says  Dr.  Wortliington,  *  halli 
been  remarkably  fulfilled  in  these  latter  ages  ;  commerce  and  navigation 
having  opened  a  free  intercourse  between  the  dlfiercnt  parts  and  nations 
of  the  world,  whereby  there  hatl\  been  a  mutual  communication  of  al! 
useful  knowlege.'  Vol.  I.  p.  239. 

8  Vol.  11.  p.  230. 
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in  the  concurrence  of  those  circumstance  which  have  pro- 
duced so  great  a  change  ;  and  I  cannot  help  flattering  my- 
self, that  this  will  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  other 
changes  in  the  state   of  the  world,  of  much  more  conse- 
quence  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  it.       This 
rapid  process  of  knowlege,  which,   like  the  progress  of  a 
wave  of  the  sea,  of  sovmd,  or  of  light  from  the  sun,  extends 
itself  not  this  way  or  that  way  only,  but  in  all  directions^ 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  the  means,  under  God,  ol  extirpating 
all  error  and  prejudice,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  all  vmdue 
and  usurped  authority  in  the  business  of  religion,  as  well  as  of 
science  ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  interested  friends  of  cor- 
rupt establishments  of  all  kinds  will  be  ineffectual  for  their 
support  in  this  enlightened  age  ;  though,  by  retarding  their 
downfal,   they  may  make  the  final  ruin  of  them  more  com- 
plete and  glorious.     It  was  ill  policy  in  Leo  X.  to  patronise 
polite  literature.   He  was  cherishing  an  enemy  in  disguise^.' 
That  the  spread  of  knowlege   will  prepare  and  facilitate 
the  way  for  the   general   establishment  of  fair  and  equal 
government,  most  will  be  disposed  to  believe.   But  the  way 
will  only  be  prepared.   In  accomplishing  these  great  changes 
force    will  intervene.     To  be  persuaded  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  the  sacred  pages  of 
the  Jewish  and  of  the   Christian  prophets  we  need  not  to 
consult.     After  France  shall  have  ceased  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  antichristian  empire,  says  Jurieu,  '  the  Beast 
and  the  false  Prophet^  the  pope  and  his  agents,  shall  rally 
all  their  forces :  but  God  shall  muster  all  his  together,  and 
give  the  last  blow  to  popery :  then  the  Beast  and  the  False 
Prophet  shall  be  thrown  into  the  lake^  and  plunged  into  the 
bottomless  pit'*:   Babylon  shall  wholly  fall,  and  it  shall  be 
said,  she  is  fallen^  she  is  fallen  ".'     The  antichristian  em- 
pire,  consisting  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  Ten  Kings, 
Jurieii  elsewhere  asserts,  '  shall  fall  with  noise,  wars,  trou- 

9  PriesUy  on  Air,  1790,  pref.  p.  22. 

10  That  this  clause  should  be  understood  literally,  was  certai\ily  not  the 
<lesi^n  of  Jiu'iea.     See  vol.  II.  p.  27.^-  11  Vol.  II.  p.  276. 
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bles,  effusion  of  blood"  ;*  and,  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  his 
work,  he  declares  It  to  be  the  wianimous  opinion  of  inter- 
preters, '  that,  in  the  ruin  of  the  antichristian  kingdom 
there  shall  be  great  effusion  of  blood'^' 

Whilst  the  despots  of  the  European  continent  have  been 
stretching  every  nerve  to  crush  liberty,  they  have  perhaps, 
in  fact,  been  digging  the  grave  of  despotism.  Is  it  not 
probable,  that  the  violence  of  their  efforts  and  their  extra- 
ordinary military  preparations  will  exhaust  the  strength, 
which  still  remains  in  the  monarchies  of  the  continent,  now 
that  they  are  debilitated  by  age,  and  betray  the  marks  of 
their  past  excesses  ?  Is  there  not  a  point,  beyond  Avhich  the 
oppression  of  the  people  cannot  be  carried  t  May  it  not  be 
expected,  that,  in  other  countries  besides  France,  the  in- 
come of  the  nation,  in  spite  of  every  expedient,  will  at 
length  sink  below  the  expenditure  of  the  crown  ?  '  Princes 
and  states,'  says  a  famous  pi-elate,  '  may  have  nothing  less 
in  view  than  to  fulfil  the  prophecies  of  sacred  scripture  : 
yet,  when  the  appointed  time  is  come,  they  zvill  cer- 
tainly fulfil  them'*'  '  Canst  thou,'  says  a  celebrated  divine 
of  the  last  century,  '  hinder  the  rain  from  descending  upon 
the  earth,  when  it  is  falling ;  Canst  thou  stop  the  Sun  from 
rising  at  its  appointed  hour  ?  Will  the  conception  for  thee 
dwell  quietly  in  the  womb  beyond  its  month  ?  Surely  thou 
mayest  with  far  more  ease  turn  and  stop  the  current  and 
course  of  nature,  than  obstruct  the  bringing  in  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  in  righteousness  and  peace".' 


12  Vol.  II.  p.  59.  13  Vol.  11.  p.  234. 

14  Hurd  on  Proph.  vol.  II.  p.  59.  '  Ask  the  princes  of  this  world,' 
says  the  same  writer,  '  luhai  prompts  thetii  to  disturb  the  peace  of  other 
states,  and  to  involve  their  subjects  in  all  tlie  horrors  of  war ;  and  their 
answer,  if  any  design  to  give  one,  and  if  it  be  ingenuous,  must,  common- 
ly, be,  their  lust  of  conquest  and  dominion.'  Sermons  preached  at  Lhi- 
c'oln's  Inn  by  Rich.  Hurd,  D.  D.  vol.  I.  p.  127. 

15  From  a  Serm.  of  Dr.  Owen,  originally  printed  in  1649,  Sec  a  Com- 
plete Collection  o/'his  Sennons,  fol.  1721,  p.  338.  The  passage  above,  con- 
sidering the  period  at  which  it  was  written,  has  more  than  common  ele- 
gance. 
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*  In  the  ordinaty  wars  which  nations  have  waged,'  says 
ii  recent  writer,  '  they  have,  perhaps,  lost  one  hundred 
thousand  lives,  and  slaughtered  as  many  of  their  enemies  ; 
countries  haVe  been  laid  waste,  and  taxes  incurred  to  the 
oppression  of  the  industrious ;  but  in  other  respects  they 
may  have  sat  down  much  as  they  were  ;  but,  if  the  pre- 
sent contest  be  what  there  is  reason  to  suspect  it;  not 
merely  a  rvar  of  man  against  man  ;  but  of  God  against  aw- 
tichristian  usurpations  and  oppressions^  the  issue  to  those 
who  oppose  his  designs  must  be  different'^' 

I  now  pass  to  a  very  remarkable  prediction,  already  al- 
luded to  which  distinctly  announces  a  military  combination 
of  divers  European  kings  against  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
As  the  exact  time  is  not  marked  out,  it  remains  to  be  illus- 
trated by  the  Event.  It  is  plain,  however,  from  its  situa- 
tion in  ch.  xvi.  that  it  is  to  be  accomplished  during  the 
period  of  the  seven  vials:  it  is  plain,  that  the  confederacy 
is  to  be  planned  and  completed,  and  that  the  war  is  to  be 
commenced,  prosecuted,  and  concluded,  whilst  they  are 
pouring  out. 

But,  previously  to  citing  it,  I  shall  allege  one  or  two  pre- 
liminary observations.  The  first,  which  is  from  Daubuz, 
there  has  before  been  occasion  to  cite.  '  Wherever  the 
Beast  and  False  Prophet  are  named,  by  the  Beast  must  be 
understood  the  former  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns;  and. 
by  the  False  Prophet^  the  '  Beast  with  two  horns'^.'     Now 

16  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  p.  42.  Mr.  Bichcno  is  speaking  of  the  pre- 
sent wai"  against  France.  When  it  is  recollected,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  Kings  of  England,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  together  with  the  republic  oi- 
Holland,  and  the  numerous  princes  of  Germany,  are  all  at  wai" 
with  France  ;  it  must  be  acknowleged,  that  the  present  confederacy  of  so 
many  European  potentates  against  a  single  nation  struggling  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  its  liberties  and  Independence,  is  an  event,  altogether  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

ir  On  ch.  xiii.  11.  That  the  tvco-Jiorned  Beast,  says  Mr.  V/liiston,  'is 
the  same  that  is  also  styled  the  False  Prophet,  is  evident  bytheir  descrip- 
tlon  compared  together ;  and  by  consent  of  interpreters  of  the  Apocalypse, 
even  as  early  as  the  times  of  Irenseus,'  p.  65.  That  they  are  the  same,  jp, 
says  Vitringa,  '  a  matter  placed  beyond  all  doubt.'  In  Apoc.  xvi,  1". 
Vol.  L  k  k 
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it  has  been  already  seen,  that  the  former  of  these  is  the 
representative  of  the  antichristian  princes  who  inhabit  the 
Western  part  of  the  Roman  empire ,  and  that  the  latter  is 
emblematic  of  the  members  of  the  antichristian  priesthood. 
And  if  the  Dragon  be  mentioned  as  joined  with  them  in  u 
great  confederacy  it  must  signify  such  antichristian  poten- 
tates, as  have  entered  into  the  confederacy,  but  do  not 
constitute  a  part  of  the  proper  ten-horned  Beast.  Such 
for  instance  may  be  the  empress  of  Russia,  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  some  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  who  reign 
over  territories  that  lie  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Western 
Roman  empire. 

St.  John  commences  the  passage  by  alluding  to  those  par- 
tisans of  the  princes,  who  provoke  the  war,  and  employ 
themselves  with  activity  in  concerting  the  general  alliance- 
It  is  as  follows  :  and  I  saxv  three  loiclean  spirits  like  frogs- 
come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon^  and  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Beast^  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  False  Prophet. 
For  they  are  the  spirits  of  devils^  -working  miracles^  ivhich 
go  forth  unto^  or,  as  I  think  it  ought  rather  to  be  trans- 
lated, among'^  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  of  the  whole  rvorldy 
to  gather  them  to  the  bottle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Al- 
mighty.— And  he  gathered  the^n  together  into  a  place^  ealled 
in  the  Hehreiv  tongue  Armageddon. 

In  the  first  of  these  verses,  St.  John  has  wrapped  up  his 
meaning  under  the  cover  of  prophetic  emblems.  In  the 
next,  he  changes  his  style  ;  and  employing  phraseology  for 
the  most  part  plain  and  unfigured,  proceeds  to  explain  the 
reason,  why  he  had  described  the  emissaries  as  coming  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Beast.  For^  says  he, 
they  ^0  forth  among  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  of  the  xvhole 
world^^.     To  these  two  verses  a  remark  of  bp.  Newton  is 


18  It  may  be  seen  in  the  lexicons,  tluit  among  is  one  of  the  senses  of" 
6T<,  which  is  the  preposition  iiei-c  employcci 

19  They  go  forth  among  Sua-tPiiti  tjjs  yjfj^  the  princes  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  Europe,  and  not  only  among  them,  but  also  among-  those  ry,<;  ex-iH' 
l^iviii,  the  princes  who  rule  in  other  territories  of  the  civilized  part  of  tlie 
world.     The  former  are  denoted  by  the  ten-horned  Beast  ;  the  latter  by 
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applicable.     '  It  is  customaiy  with  the  prophets,  after  they 
have  described  a  thing  in  the  most  symbolical  and  figurative 
diction,  to  represent  the  same  again  in  plainer  language*".' 
This  episode  is  introduced  between  the  sixth  and  the  se- 
venth  vials.     With  a  reference  to  the  expression,  and  I 
saw^\  Daubuz  says,  '  This  is  a  fresh  vision,  that  is,  the 
vision  of  a  fresh  matter  different  from  the  former,  and 
therefore  hath  this  fresh  mark   of  attention.     The   Holy 
Ghost  has  here  followed  the  method  observed  before   in 
those    parts    of    the  vision,  which   are  distinguished   by 
seven  epochas  :  namely,  to  have  an  episode  or  parenthesis 
discovering  some  collateral  and  remarkable  accidents,  which 
seem  not  to  follow  the  same  kind  of  matters,  and  could  not 
be   so   well  placed  elsewhere  ;  and  this  is  done  constantly 
after  the  sixth  epocha.'     But  there  is  another  reason,  more 
weighty  than  mere  precedent,  to  account  why  this  episode 
is  placed  just  before  the   desrrlptlon  of  the  seventh  vial. 
Though  the  confederacy   of  princes   which  it  announces 
may  be   supposed  to  exist  during  the  effusion  of  the  most 
early  of  the  vials,  and  the   war  conducted  by  them  may 
continue  to  be  carried  on  while  the  six  first  are  pouring  out ; 
there  nevertheless  appears  to  be  a  manifest  propriety,  why 
it  should  be  inserted  immediately  before  the  seventh,  be- 
cause it  is  descriptive  of  those  great  events,  which  are  the 

the  Dragon.  OinaiAiVij,  here  translated  nvorld,  St.  Luke  employs  In  a  re- 
stricted sense  ;  and  it  i$  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  it  must  here  also  have 
a  very  limited  import. 

20  On  ch.  vi.  15.  This,  says  Vitringa  (in  Jer.  xxiv.  21),  is  customary 
in  Isaiah  and  the  other  prophets.  In  like  minner  Daubuz  (on  Rev.  ch. 
xiv.  20,  where  an  instance  of  this  occui's)  says,  *  it  is  frequently  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  prophets,  that  they  begin  with  a  metaphorical  or  symbolical 
expression,  and  presently  after  go  on  with  the  literal.'  Other  examples  of 
this,  such  as  incidentally  occur,  Dan.  vii.  13,  14  ;  Joel  iii.  13  ;  Haggai  ii. 
21,  22  ;  Mat.  xxiv.  30  ;  Luke  xxi.  27  ;  Rev.  vi.  2  ;  and  12—15,  will  here- 
after be  cited. 

21  •  It  is  no  just  objection,  that  a  new  subject  is  supposed  to  begin  witli 
the  conjunction  and  ,•  for  this  is  frequent  in  the  style  of  the  Hebrews.'  Bp- 
Newton,  vol.  III.  p.  190-  In  the  book  of  Revelation  particularly  it  is  often 
thus  introduced. 
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foundation,  and  indeed  the  immediate  cause,  of  the  mighty 
Revohition  foretold  in  the  last  of  the  vials. 

The  persons  spoken  of  in  this  episode  are  represented  as 
coming-  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon^  &c.  and  this,  says 
Daubuz,  is  a  symbol  of  decorum,  because  they  are  said 
to  be  spirits.  Of  the  passage  that  follows  from  this  author 
a  part  has  before  been  cited.  '  The  mouth^  he  says,  '  is 
the  organ  of  speech,  and  words  in  the  sacred  style  are  the 
same  as  commands   and  actions,  because  they  imply  the 

effects  of  the  thoughts To  come  out  of  the  mouth  therefore 

signifies  to  be  constituted  and  commanded  ;  to  become  an 
agent  or  minister,  under  a  superior  power.'  Accordingly 
those  mentioned  in  the  verse  under  consideration  are,  he 
adds,  such  agents",  as  excute  the  commands  of  those,  '  out 
of  whose  mouth  they  are  said  to  come.'  Though  they  are, 
says  Vitringa,  a  nwvnerous  body  of  men,  they  are  spoken  of 
as  if  they  were  only  three^  bccnuse  the  Dragon^  the  Beast^ 
and  the  False  Prophet^  from  whom  they  proceed,  are  three 
in  number. 

Since  the  False  Prophet  is  mentioned,  it  is  plain,  that  the 
war  of  Armageddon  shall  be  some  war,  which  shall  not 
only  be  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  confederacy  of 
princes,  but  which  shall  also  meet  with  the  marked  appro- 
bation of  the  ecclesiastical  orders  ;  a  war,  which  the  great 
body  of  priests,  in  the  different  hierarchies,  shall  be  active 
to  kindle,  and  zealous  to  promote.  Dr.  Lancaster,  speak- 
ing of  the  emissaries  who  go  forth  among  the  kiiigs  of  the 
earthy  says^^,  *  by  their  persuasion  and  endeavors,  a  war 
will  be  at  last  entered  upon  by  the  antichristian  powers,  in 
which  the  Beast  and  poise  Prophet,  or  the  said  pov/ers  civil 

22  The}'  ai-e,  says  aa  old  English  annotato;*,  '  ambassadors  or  agents, 
called  spirits  for  their  subtilU  and  activity.'  Apocal.  Myst.  hy  H.  K.  Paj-t 
II.  p.  28.  Mr.  Cradock  entitles  them  '  wicked  emissaries,  negotiators, 
and  solicitors  ;'  and  Brightman,  in  the  language  which  was  current  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  says  of  them,  '  these  bellows  of  ti-oubles,  and  wai'- 
making  furies,  shall  leave  nothing  undone,  tliat  they  may  set  the  whole 
world  in  a  combustion.* 

2.3  In  his  Abridgment  of  Daubuz's  Ccmmentary 
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and  ecclesiastical,  will  ineet  with  a  final  destruction.  This 
will  be  a  time  when  the  power  and  dominion  of  God  will 
be  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  made  manifest.'  '  The 
great  Day  of  God^  says  Daubuz,  '  signifies  that  time, 
wherein  God  by  remarkable  and  glorious  acts  vindicates 
his  honor  upon  wicked  men. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  which  occasions  will  be  that  wherein  he  shall  destroy 

the  Beast  and  False  Prophet The   title  of  Almighty — is 

not  useless  in  this  case,  but  implies,  that  they  shall  be 
therein  destroyed,  God  being  on  such  occasions  resolved  to 
exert  and  demonstrate  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  Such 
a  day  therefore  does  not  signify  a  short  space  of  time,  but 
■indefinitely  as  much  time  as  God  thinks  fit  to  employ  there- 
in, be  it  never  so  long**.' 

The  word  Armageddon  alludes,  says  Vltringa,  to  the  Val- 
ley of  Megiddoy  which  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Chro- 
nicles and  in  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah^\  Indeed,  says 
Lowman,  Megiddo,  being  '  famous  in  the  history  of  God's 
people  for  several  memorable  slaughters,  because  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  a  place  of  destruction  and  mourning.'' 
The  commentators  accordingly  observe,  that  it  here  signi- 
fies such  a  place  ;  and  Vitringa  declares,  that  it  without 
doubt  points  to  some  great  plain  situated  in  Europe,  where-. 
In  the  two  parties  are  to  be  engaged  together.  The  defeat 
at  Armageddon,  says  this  eminent  commentator,  will  cause 
the  mightiest  changes,  and  draw  after  it  the  downfall  of 
the  antichristian  empire,  as  is  most  clearly  evident  from 
the  succeeding  prophecy.  '  The  battle  of  Armageddon,' 
says  Mede,  '■  shall  give  an  end  to  the  antichristian  sove- 
reignty**.' But  it  is  not  to  a  single  engagement,  but  to  a 
war,  in  which  a  succession  of  battles  are  to  be  fought,  that 
the  prediction  of  St.  John  probably  refers ;  for  the  word 


24  The  word  Day  often  comprehends  a  '  sitccession  of  time,  in  which  a 
whole  series  of  events  is  transacted.'  Mr.  Lowlh  on  Jer.  xxx.  7.  The 
word  Day  is,  in  the  Hebrew  notion,  used  ordinarily  for  tempiis,  yea  longh- 
simum  :  as  in  the  prophets,  for  the  Seventy  years  captivity.'  Med(*. 
p.  945. 

25  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22.     Zecli. V.ii.  11.  25  P.  739. 
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translated  battle  signifies  more  properly  a  war,  and  it  has 
been  seen,  that  that  other  word,  dai/,  standing  in  connex- 
ion with  it,  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with  this  notion.  The 
genuine  force  of  ireAefto?^'  has  not  escaped  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Lowman.  '  Whoever,'  says  he,  '  the  three  U7iclea?i  spirits 
are, — they  seem  plainly  to  intimate  some  powerful  league 
or  CONFEDERACY,  by  which  the  principal  Popish  Powers** 
shall  be  engaged  with  all  their  forces  in  some  war,  in  which 
they  shall  be  totally  overthrown,  and  which  shall  end  in 
their  final  destruction,  as  seems  to  be  more  fully  expressed 
in  the  description  of  the  seventh  vial  or  last  cup.'  If  Mr. 
Lowman  apprehended,  that  these  coalesced  princes  would 
be  such  only  as  profess  popery,  he  would  have  found  it  a 
task  of  no  small  difficulty  to  have  assigned  any  valid  reason 
for  drawing  such  a  line  of  distinction.  The  expression, 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  is  general,  and  appears  to  be  no  far- 
ther restricted,  than  to  the  European  quarter  of  the  world. 
They  go  forth  xinto  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  of  the  whole 
world,  i.  e.  says  Peganius,  '  of  the  whole  Roman  domi- 
nion, as  we  read  of  Augustus,  that  he  taxed  all  the  world'^'*^ 
Luke  2.  Among  these  are  perhaps  comprehended  all  those 
Icings  and  princes,  that  heretofore  were  under  the  Roman 
jurisdiction,  but  have  renounced  the  Romish  religion  :  for 
certainly,  amongst  them  also,  all  things  are  not  so  very 
welP°. 

It  is  said  in  v.  16,  and  he  gathered  them,  that  is,  says 
Mr.  Cradock  in  his  paraphrase,  '  God  by  his  all-wise  pro- 
vidence permitted  it  so  to  be.'  To  the  same  purpose  Mr. 
Brightman.  '  Whatsoever  the  kings  of  the  earth  aimed 
at,  God's  secret  providence  shall  so  guide  and  over-rule 
them,  that  whatsoever  destruction  they  devise  and  intend 
to  bring  upon  others,  it  should  fall  upon  themselves.'     *  It 


27  WtXifMi,  says  Constantine,  differt  a  fo*)(,x,  (piemadmodum  apud  Latinos 
helium  a  pnelro. 

28  Who  are  the  principal  Popish  Powers  ?  Austria  and  Spain. 
'J9  OtKoviJU'ii)  is  the  word  employed  by  Luke. 

30  P.  227. 
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is  worthy  of  remark,'  says  Mr.  Bicheno,  '  that  these  foul 
spirits  are  to  go  forth  unto  the  kitigs  of  the  earth,  and  not 
to  the  people^  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  will  be  a  war, 
in  which  kings  will  be  more  interested  than  mankind  at 
large.^  The  prophet  says  of  them,  that  '  they  are  the  spi- 
rits of  devils  xvorking  miracles.  No  one  supposes  these  to 
be  real  miracles.  This  figurative  language  is  used  to  set 
forth  the  impostures,  lies,  and  frauds,  with  which  they  de- 
ceive men,  and  draw  them  into  their  destructive  mea- 
sures^'.' They  are  represented  under  the  emblem  ofyro^*. 
Now  the  symbolic  meaning  of  frogs  we  learn  from  Artemi- 
dorus,  whose  words  I  shall  cite  as  translated  by  Daubuz. 
'  Frogs  signify  impostors  and  flatterers,  and  bode  good  to 
them  that  get  their  living  out  of  the  common  people^*.' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ON    THE    SYMBOLIC    HARVEST    AND    VINTAGE. 

THE  sixth  rule,  which  Dr.  Lancaster  lays  down  in 
his  Abridgment  of  Daubuz's  Preliminary  Discourse,  as  an 
aid  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  is  thus  expressed : 
'  when  the  things  to  be  prophecied  of  in  the  Revelatio7i  are 
to  be  considered  in  several  views^  there  is  a  change  of 
symbols.^  The  reason  is,  says  Dr.  Lancaster,  that  as  the 
symbols  of  prophecy  must  bear  a  certain  analogy  to  each 
other,  and  must  preserve  throughout  a  certain  decorum,  it 
is  impossible,  that  the  same  strain  of  symbols  should  re- 
present all  that  variety  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  some- 
times expedient  to  introduce.  '  And,  therefore,  when  the 
matters  require  that  they  should  be  considered  under  ano- 
ther aspect,  the  strain  of  the  symbols  must  change,  and  the 
scene  of  the  visions  alters  ;  so  that  ma7iy  symbols  may  be 
used  to  denote  the  same  thing  in  different  respects.     Now 

31  Sig-ns  of  the  Times,  p.  50.  32  L.  II.  c.  15 
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there  are  placed  such  inward  marks,  which  belong  to  every 
part  of  a  vision  ;  that  we  may  thereby  discover  how  the 
matters  of  that  vision  are  related  to  the  rest.  Thus  we  find 
what  is  antecedent  and  consequent,  or  what  is  only  collate- 
ral ;  and  so  it  appears  M^hat  visions  and  their  parts  sjmchro- 
nise,  and  what  do  not.  By  this  method  what  was  before 
treated  of  succinctly  is  enlarged  upon,  and  more  fully  de- 
monstrated. So  that  the  Revelation  is  not  wrote  in  the 
way  of  annalists^  who,  being  content  to  reduce  all  mat- 
ters to  a  chronological  series.,  only  relate  briefly  what  hap- 
pens every  year,  without  enlarging  upon  the  intrigues  or 
causes  of  the  events,  and  omitting  for  the  most  part  the 
consequences ;  but  in  the  way  of  the  more  jiidicioits  histo- 
rians^ who  endeavor  to  give  a  full  account  of  every  matter 
as  they  take  it  in  hand,  in  order  to  make  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  the  whole  ;  interposing  digressions,  and  then  re- 
turning to  the  principal  matters,  by  giving  such  hints  and 
transitions,  as  suffice  to  let  us  understand  to  what  they  be- 
long, and  how,  as  to  point  of  time,  they  come  in  or  end 
with  the  rest. — And  this  is  the  method,  not  only  of  the 
most  exact  histories  and  discourses,  but  in  a  special  man- 
ner that  of  all  the  inspired  writers  ;  in  whom  the  conjunc- 
tive particles  do  rather  import,  that  one  passage  comes  to 
be  related  after  another,  than  that  it  was  really  transacted 
after  it.'' 

Thus  the  wars,  in  which  the  tyrants  of  the  European 
world  are  to  be  subdued,  with  their  widely  scattered  par- 
tisans, being  of  such  mighty  influence  in  deciding  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  race,  are  foretold,  in  several  parts  of 
the  Apocalypse^  and  under  diff'erent  emblems.  Such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  import  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage, 
described  in  the  xivth  chapter. 

It  is  said  in  v.  15  and  16,  the  harvest  of  the  earthy  or 
the  antichristian  part  of  mankind,  is  ripe.  And  he  that  sat 
on  the  cloud  thrust  in  his  sickle  on  the  earth  :  and  the  earth 
was  reaped.     An  '  harvest  in  several  parts  of  scripture 

1  P.  12, 
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denotes,'  says  Dr.  Lancaster,  some  '  destroying  judgment, 
by  which  people  fall  as  corn  by  the  scythe.'  It  '  is  some- 
times metaphorically  used,'  observes  Mr.  Lowth,  '  to  sig- 
nify an  entire  destruction,  because  the  harvest  makes  a 
clear  riddance,  and  leaves  the  fields  empty  and  bare\'  And 
Vitringa,  speaking  of  the  words  just  cited  from  St.  John, 
says,  '  the  clearest  arguments  demonstrate,  that  the  har- 
vest is  to  be  explained  of  some  judgment  of  God  of  a  ge- 
neral kind,  by  which  he  would  take  a  severe  vengeance  on 
the  enemies  of  the  church  and  the  adversaries  of  his  peo- 
ple.' 

In  V.  17  an  angel  is  represented  as  having  a  sharp  sickle  t 
and  the  command  given  unto  him  (v.  18)  is,  thrust  in  thy 
•^harp  sickle,  and  gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth; 
for  her  grapes  are  fully  ripe.  Atid  the  angel  (v.  19)  thrust 
in  his  sickle^  into  the  earth,  and  gathered  the  vine  of  the  eqirth^ 
and  cast  it  into  the  great  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
Of  the  symbols  of  the  prophets  some  were  borrowed  from 
the  customs  of  Judaea.  Thus,  says  bp.  Hurd,  '  to  tread  a 
wine-press,  from  their  custom  of  pressing  grapes^  signifies 
destruction  attended  with  great  slaughter^'  '  The  wine- 
press is  called  great^  says  Daubuz,  '  because  this  is  not 
a  partial  but  general  punishment.'  That  this  prediction  of 
the  vintage  alludes  to  the  war  of  Armageddon,  is  observed, 
among  other  commentators,  by  Mede^  and  More^  by  Dur- 
ham, Cressener%  and  Peganius.  Vitringa,  indeed,  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  the  best  interpreters,  that 
it  is  a  prophecy  of  the  great  slaughter  which  is  then  to 
take  place. 

Nothing,  says  this  great  commentator,  is  more  certain, 
than  that  this  apocalyptic  description  of  the  harvest  and  the 

2  In  Is.  xvii.  5. 

3  As  it  may  strike  the  reader,  that  a  sickle  is  not  a  ver/  proper  instru- 
ment for  a  vintage  ;  I  observe,  that  the  word  in  the  original,  SfiTtntyov  or 
falx,  has  a  general  meaning,  and  accordingly  Catr  takes  notice  ( De  Etb. 
Rust.),  that  there  werefalces  both  for  cutting  h^Y  and  corn  and  vines, 

4Vol.n.  p.  114.  5  P.  728. 

6  Judgm.  on  the  R.  Ch.  p.  285.  z 
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vintage  is  borrowed  from  the  prophet  Joel^ ;  and  he  after- 
wards says,  '■  when  I  have,  with  more  than  usual  diligence, 
compared  this  prophecy  with  that  of  Joel,  in  which  both 
emblems  refer  to  the  same  judgment,  I  have  seen  no  rea- 
son for  interpreting  the  emblems  of  St.  John  as  belonging 
to  separate  judgments.'  As  the  emblem  of  o  harvest  did 
not  ascertain,  whether  the  enemies  of  God  should  be  cut 
off  by  famine,  or  pestilence,  or  war  ;  he  remarks,  that 
another  and  kindred  similitude,  that  of  a  vintage,  was  su- 
peradded, that  it  might  more  conspicuously  be  evident, 
that  war  would  be  the  means  employed.  '  This  appears 
to  be  the  simplest  and  most  easy  sense  of  the  prophecy,'  I 
am  again  quoting  the  words  of  Vitringa ;  '  although,  if  a 
distinction  be  made  between  these  emblems,  we  must  say, 
that  God  will  provide  means  by  his  providence,  that  the 
enemies  of  the  church  should  receive  two  most  signal 
slaughters,  between  which  some  space  of  time  would  in- 
tervene, which  agreeably  to  analogy  may  be  represented 
by  the  interval,  which  separates  a  harvest  from  a  vintage.' 
The  symbolic  grapes  are  described  as  fulhj  ripe.  '  That 
is,'  says  Vitringa,  '  the  period  of  the  divine  forbearance 
had  expired,  and  villanies,  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  had 
arisen  to  their  utmost  height.  The  measure  of  crimes  was 
filled  up. — Punishment  therefore  could  no  longer  be  de- 
ferred, but  the  destroyers  of  the  earth  were  at  length  to  be 
destroyed^  and  were  in  their  turn  to  meet  with  their  reward.' 
Vitringa  here,  in  imitation  of  the  prophet,  employs  the 
past  tense,  though  speaking  of  the  future^     This,  he  ob- 


7  '  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  more  recent  prophecies  refers  to  the  more  an- 
cient, and  often  emplo3"s  the  same  words,  diction,  mhI  fig'iues  ;  in  order  to 
lead  us  to  the  true  sense  of  those  oracles.'  VitiinjaJe  Canonibus  Verbi  pro- 
phetici  reut>  expvmendi,  cap.  ii.  can.  xiv. 

8  *  It  is,'  Sbys  Daubuz  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  43)  *  the  usual  style 
of  the  prophets  "^o  write  of  thing-s  as  already  done  and  past,  though  tliey 
are  only  to  happen  alierwards.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  this  is  a  sign  of 
certainly,  that  the  thing,  shall  as  surely  happen,  as  if  they  were  already 
past.  But  I  must'  beg  '  le^e  to  dissent ;  for  I  think,  that  tliis  rather  hap- 
pens from  tlie  manner  of  the  p-ophccy,  wherein  the  knowlcg-e  of  future- 
events  is  exhibited  in  the  vision  s^eu  by  the  prophet  under  syinbolical  per- 
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serves,  is  the   period,  when  our  Lord's  prophetic  parable 
of  the  burning  of  the  tares  shall  be  accomplished'. 

In  V.  20  the  prophet  adds,  that  the  wine-press  was  trod- 
den without  the  city^  *■  that  is,'  says  Mr.  Cradock,  '  with, 
out  the  bounds  of  the  true  church,  so  that  none  of  her 
members  shall  suffer  by  this  judgment.'  Without  doubt 
says  Vitringa,  Jerusalem,  the  image  of  the  true  church,  is 
here  designed'".  But  by  some  this  clause  has  been  thought 
to  denote,  that  the  catasti  ophe,  alluded  to  by  the  prophet, 
shall  take  place  somewhere  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Western 
Roman  empire.  And  blood  came  out  of  the  wine-press^  even 
unto  the  horse-bridles^  '  which,'  bp.  Newton  remarks,  '  is  a 
strong  hyperbolical  way  of  speaking,  to  express  vast  slaugh- 
ter and  effusion  of  blood.' 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  passage  of  striking  im- 
port in  the  iiid.  ch.  of  Joel ;  which  chapter,  says  Mr. 
Lowth,  '  relates  to  the  latter  times  of  the  world.*  '  Vast 
multitudes  of  the  Antichristians,'  says  Dr.  Wells,  '■  shall 
be  destroyed'  at  the  period  of  its  accomplishment.  It  is 
thought  to  be  prophetic  of  the  very  same  events,  which  St. 
John  has  foretold  shall  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  sym- 
bolic vintage  and  in  the  war  of  Armageddon.  It  begins 
with  foretelling  the  mighty  military  preparations  which  shall 
be  made,  and  the  numerous  forces  which  shall  be  assem- 
bled together  by  the  friends  of  tyranny  and  antichristian- 
ism.  Proclaim  ye  this  among  the  Gentiles :  prepare  war, 
rvake  up  the  mighty  men,,  let  all  the  men  of  war  draiv  near  : 

J  —  ~ 

sons  and  actions,  which  represent  those  that  happen  afterwards.  Tims 
the  prophet  has  already  seen  the  future  events  transacted  in  the  symbols  : 
and  so  the  words  in  the  time  past  ai-e  suitable  to  t^ie  case,  the  thing's  hav- 
ing passed  in  his  mind.'  To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Father  Simon,  when 
treating  on  those  words  relative  to  the  witnesses,  the  breath  of  life  from, 
God  entered  into  them.  '  St.  John  speaks  throughout  his  book  in  the  style 
of  a  prophet;  for  which  reason  he  frequently  expresses  future  events  by 
the  past  tense,  they  being  present  tp  him  in  his  vision.'  His  Notes  on  the 
New  Test. 

9  Mat.  xiii.  39 — 43.     Brenlus  explains  this  passage  in  the  same  way,  and 
more  at  large,  in  liis  treatise  De  Regno  Ecclesi^e  Glorioso. 
10  P.  730. 
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let  them  come  np.     Beat  your  ploxvshares  into  sxuords^  and 
your  priming-hooks  into   spears  :  let  the  weak   saij^  I  am 
strong-.     Assemble  yourselves,  and  come,  all  ye  heathen,  and   ' 
gather  yourselves  together   round  about:  thither  cause  thy 
Mighty  Ones  to  come  down,  0  Lord.     Let  the  heathen  be 
xveakened,  and  come  up  to   the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  ;  for 
there  will  1  sit  to  judge"  all  the  heathen  round  about'^.     Put 
ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe:  come  get  ye  doxvn^ 
for  the  press  is  full,  the  fats  overflow  ;  for   their  wicked- 
ness is  great.     Multitudes,  multitudes    in  the  valley  of  de- 
cisions^ :  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  in  the  valley  of  dc- 
cision'^.     This  prophecy  of  Joel  does,  says  Vitringa,  refer 
to  that  time,  when  great  commotions  shall  arise  through  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  antichristian  empire  shall 
be  destroyed'^ ;  and  he  observes,  that  the  place  styled  Ar- 
mageddon bv  St.  John  is  the  same  with  the  Valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphaf.     '  The  place  of  this  remarkable  action,'  says  Dr. 
Lowth,  *•  is  here  called  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  ;  as  if  the 
prophet  had  said,   the  Place  where  the   Lord  will  execute 
judgment,  for  so  the  word  jehoshaphat  signifies  in  the  ori- 
ginal. 

The  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Owen,  in  alluding  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  antichristian  kings  and  their  partisans,  is 
not  chargeable  with  disguising  his  sentiments,  and  with 
speaking  in  a  tone  of  caution  and  reserve.  '  Shew  me,' 
says  he,  '  seven  kings  that  ever  yet  labored  sincerely  to 
enhance  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  I  dare  boldly 

11  To  judge  u/i  the  heathen,  i-  e.says.  bishop  Newcome,  ♦  to  punish  by  a 
signal  overthrow.' 

12  Here  the  projiliet  clearly  makes  a  transition,  and  addresses  those,  who 
are  to  defeat  the  antichristian  party  and  all  the  Mighty  Ones  who  are  en- 
listed under  its  banners. 

13  The  repetition  of  tliis  noun  signifies,  says  Dr.  Pococke,  according  to  a 
well  attested  rule  of  the  Hebrew  grammarians,  that  those  spoken  of  will 
be  extraordinaiily  numerous. 

14  Bp.  Newcome  renders  it,  the  valley  of  excision. 

15  111.9—14.  16In  Apoc.p.293. 

17  In  Apoc.  xvi.  16.  See  the  same  observation  in  Brenins  ('Dc  Jfegi^ 
Christi)  ;  and  in  Dr.  Cressencr  (Jiidg.  oo  the  R.  Ch.  p.  285,J 
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say,  Octaviis  quis  fuer'it  nan  constat.  And  is  there  not  a 
crij  for  all  this  ;  Hoxv  lo7ig\  Loid^  Holy  and  True^  dost 
thou  not  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  live  on  the  earth  ? 
Rev.  vi.  10 Will  not  the  Lord — call  the  foxvls  of  hea- 
ven to  eat  the  fiesh  of  k'lngs^  and  captains^  and  great  men 
of  the  earth  P  Rev.  xix.  18. — The  time  shall  come,  wherein 
the  earth  shall  disclose  her  slain  ;  and  not  the  simplest  he- 
retic (as  they  were  counted)  shall  have  his  blood  unre- 
venged  :  neither  shall  any  atonement  be  made  for  this 
blood,  or  expiation  be  allowed,  whilst  a  toe  of  the  Image, 
or  a  bone  of  the  Beast,  is  left  unbroken'^' 

In  reading  the  predictions,  which  I  have  recently  cited, 
of  future  slaughter,  humanity  cannot  but  be  wounded.  But 
it  is  proper  that  the  truth  should  be  told.  It  is  time,  that 
those  who  believe  in  prophecy  should  learn,  on  what  class 
of  persons  the  full  weight  of  the  divine  vengeance  is  fully 
to  fall. 

That  it  is  no  light  matter  to  pay  a  servile  obedience  to 
the  unholy  commands  of  the  civil  magistrate  and  the  hie- 
rarchies, and  to  assist  them  in  their  unrighteous  designs, 
the  following  alarming  declaration  will  serve  to  evince.  In 
ch.  xiv.  of  the  Apocalypse,  an  angel  is  represented  as  saying 
-ivith  a  loud  voice,  Jf  any  man  xvorship  the  Beast  and  his 
Image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand, 
the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which 
is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  i?idigna- 
tion'^.  He  shall  drink  of  the  7vine  of  the  xvrath  of  God ;  i.  e. 
says  Mr.  Cradock,  he  '  shall  partake  of  severe  judgments, 

18  Coll.  ofSer.  ut  supra,  p.  329.  This  distinguished  divine,  a  few  pages 
farther  (p  335),  asks,  in  language  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  *  Is 
it  not  evident  to  him  that  hath  but  half  an  eye,  that  the  whole  present  con- 
stitution of  government  of  the  nations  is  so  cemented  with  antichristian 
moi-tar,  from  the  very  top  to  the  bottom,  that,  without  a  thorough  shaking, 
they  caimot  be  cleansed  ?'  In  another  sermon  (ser.  37),  he  says,  «  God  hath 
three  great  works  to  do,  in  the  day  of  his  carrying  on  the  interest  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospel.  1.  He  hath  great  revenges  to  take.  2.  He  hath  great 
deliverances  to  work.     3.  He  liath  great  discoveries  to  make.' 

;9  V.  9, 10 
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the  effect  of  God's  wrath.'  This  passage,  in  the  opinion 
of  Daubuz%  refers  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  symbolic 
harvest  and  vintage,  and  to  the  infliction  of  those  judg- 
ments, which  are  denominated  the  Seven  Vials.  '  The 
threatening,'  says  this  learned  commentator,  '  being  level- 
led against  such  as  any  way  yield  to  the  religion  of  the 
Beast,  and  submit  to  the  taking  only  of  the  public  mark  of 
profession  in  the  forehead^  as  well  as  giving  actual  assist- 
ance, which  is  the  case  of  them  that  take  it  upon  their 
hands^  shews  us,  that  God's  plagues  affect  not  only  those 
that  presumptuously  act  in  the  corruptions,  but  all  those 
fearful  persons,  who  did  not  actually  resist,  or  avoid  giv- 
ing way  to  them.'  In  the  next  verse  the  prophet  adds,  that 
the  smoke  of  their  tortnent  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever  : 
and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  nighty  ivho  ivorsh'ip  the  Beast 
and  his  image^  and  xvhosoever  receiveth  the  mark  of  his 
name.  *  The  expression  for  ever  and  ever  is,'  says  Dau- 
buz,  '  to  be  understood  during  the  continuation  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  that  is,  whilst  the  Beast  and  False  Prophet  have  ad- 
herents,  they  shall  have  a  perpetual  torment.'  These  awful 
denunciations,  in  the  opinion  of  Vitringa,  have  a  double 
reference  ;  and  respect  alike  the  punishments  of  a  future 
state  and  the  judgments  to  be  inflicted  in  the  present  world. 

20  P.  809. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ON  THE  FATE  OF  THE  TEN  HORNS  OF  THE  SECULAR  BEAST. 

FROM  ch.  XV i.  of  the  Apocalypse  a  prophecy  has 
been  cited,  which  foretells  the  overthrow  of  a  number  of 
confederated  princes.  But  there  are  prophecies  yet  more 
express.  There  are  prophecies,  which  clearly  announce  that 
every  antichristian  government  in  Europe  shall  be  destroy- 
ed. To  the  philanthropist  such  conclusions,  if  satisfactorily 
deduced  from  the  prophetic  scriptures,  must  be  capable  of 
imparting  the  purest  pleasure. 

If  I  am  asked,  why  I  take  so  much  pains  to  explain  the 
prophecies,  which  foretell  the  arbitrary  conduct  and  the 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  antichristian  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, I  reply,  that  I  have  the  highest  authority  for  doing  it, 
the  particular  recommendation  of  the  prophet  himself.  At 
the  close  of  the  description  of  the  ten-horned  Beast,  which 
represents  these  kings,  St.  John  adds,  (xiii.  9,  10.),  If  any 
man  have  an  ear,  let  him  hear.  He  that  leadeth  into 
captivity  shall  g'O  into  captivity:  he  that  killeth  xvith  the 
sxvord,  must  be  killed  -with  the  sxvord'.  Now  the  first  of 
these  sentences  unquestionably  signifies,  that  the  reader 
of  the  Apocalypse  should,  to  this  part  of  it,  pay  a  marked 
attention,  and  study  it  with  the  greatest  care.  Thus,  as 
bishop  Newton  observes"^,  '  it  was  customary  with  our 
Saviour,  when  he  would  have  his  auditors  pay  a  particular 
attention  to  what  he  had  been  saying,  to  add.  He  who  hath 
ears  to  liear  let  him  hear.''  The  subsequent  sentence  of  the 
prophet  Mr.  Pyle  thus  paraphrases  :  '  he  will  assuredly  vin- 
dicate the  cause  of  his  true  religion,  and  pull  down  the  an- 
tichristian powers   that  oppress    it,   by  a  most  exemplary 

1  The  two  great  evils  produced  by  the  ten-horned  Beast,  says  an  anno- 
tator  on  this  verse,  ♦  will  be  slavery  and  death.  And  God  will,  in  his  due 
time,  arise  and  avenge.'     Cradock. 

2  Inloc. 
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destruction  ;  and  cause  his  true  and  faithful  servants  to  reap 
the  blessings  of  Christianity  in  safety,  glory,  and  peace.' 
Perhaps  this  verse  does  not  merely  denounce  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  antichristian  monarchies  themselves,  but  may 
denote  more  particularly,  with  respect  to  individual  princes, 
that  the  time  will  come,  when  he  who  enslaved  his  people 
shall  himself  be  imprisoned  ;  when  he  who  maketh  havoc 
with  the  sword  shall  himself  be  put  to  death. 

I  shall  next  quote  from  ch.  xvii.  an  important  passage, 
Avhich  foretells  the  overthrow  of  the  antichristian  monar- 
chies, briefly  indeed,  but  clearly.  And  the  angel  said  unto 
me — the  Ten  Horns  which  thou  saxvest  are  Ten  King-s^ 
which  have  received  no  kingdom  as  yet ;  but  receive  poxver 
as  kings  one  hour  xvith  the  Beast.  These  have  one  mind^ 
and  shall  give  their  poxver  and  strength  unto  the  Beast. 
These  shall  make  war  with  the  Lamb^  and  the  Lamb  shall 
overcome  them.  That  this  is  not  spoken  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Ten  Kings  at  any  particular  time,  but  of  their  conduct 
in  general,  is  cleai-  and  indisputable.  Can  any  man  then, 
pretending  to  the  slightest  skill  in  the  diction  of  pi-ophccy, 
attentively  inspect  these  verses  (v.  12,  13,  14),  and  at  the 
same  time  entertain  a  doubt  (however  ignorant  he  may  be  of 
what  has  actually  passed  in  the  world),  whether  the  mass  of 
European  princes  have  not  been  eminentlj'  hostile  to  human 
happiness  and  to  genuine  Christianity-'? 

As  the  Roman  Western  empire  was  not  broken  into 
separate  portions,  and  governed  by  a  number  of  distinct 
aiid  independent  princes,  till  several  centuries  after  the  de- 
livery of  his  prophecy,  our  inspired  apostle  accordingly 
apprises  us,  that,  in  his  time,  the  epoch  of  their  dominion 
was  not  arrived.  They  had,  as  he  expresses  himself,  re- 
ceived no  kingdom  as  yet.  After  observing  that  we  do  not 
read   in  the  book  of  Revelation   of  any   other  personage 

3  '  The  splendor,  luxury,  self-interest,  martial  glorj-,  &c.  which  pass 
for  essentials  in  Christian  g-overnments,  are  totall)'  opposite  to  the  meek, 
humble,  self-denying  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  whichsoever  of  these 
finally  prevails  over  the  other,  tl-.e  present  form  of  the  government  must 
be  dissolved.*     Hartley  on  Man,  1749,  8vo.  vol.  II.  p.  366. 
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denominated  a  beast,  excepting  the  two-horned  and  the  ten- 
horned  Beasts;  I  shall  cite  the  next  clause  of  v.  12,  which 
asserts,  that  the  Ten  Kings  receive  power  as  kings  one  hour 
with  the  Beast.  The  Beast  pointed  to  in  this  passage  the 
prophet  speaks  of  as  distinct  from  the  Ten  Kings ;  and  he 
thereby  has  admonished  us,  that  he  has  not  here  in  view  the 
greater  of  the  two  Beasts,  but  the  smaller,  who  has  two 
horns  and  is  the  representative  of  the  antichristian  priest- 
hood. '  What  we  translate  one  hour^  f^,ioiv  afxv,  ought,'  says 
Lowman,  '  to  have  been  translated  the  same  hour  or  point  of 
time,  as  several  learned  interpreters  have  justly  observed'^. — • 
The  Beast  then,  and  the  Ten  Kings  or  Kingdoms,  are  to  be 
contemporary  powers,  or  to  reign  at  the  same  time.'  Thes^ 
have  one  mind^  i.  e.  says  Lowman,  '  they  have  the  same 
design  and  intention^.'  Will  it  not  to  be  suspected  by  some, 
that  the  full  exposition  of  this  prophetical  clause  is  this,  that, 
whilst  their  joint  reign  subsists,  I  mean  that  of  the  anti- 
christian kings  and  their  allies  in  the  priesthood,  too  many 
among  them  will  have  the  same  common  design  of  pillaging 
the  property,  and  of  usurping  the  rights,  of  mankind  ?  Be- 
sides, in  another  view,  how  true  an  idea  do  these  verses 
suggest  of  the  despots  of  Europe !  They  speak  a  similar 
language  to  some  before  quoted  from  ch.  xiii.  Consult  the 
pages  of  modern  history ;  and  examine,  if  they  have  not  uni- 
formly given  their  power  and  strength  unto  the  Beast^  that 
has  txvo  horns  like  a  lamb  ?  Have  they  not,  to  the  authors  of 
spiritual  despotism,  constantly  imparted  aid  ?  Are  not  these 
the  persons  who  have  most  successfully  made  ivar  -with  the 
lamb  ?  Has  not  an  unlawful  power  been  assumed  by  them 
over  the  religion  of  Jesus?  When  they  have  not  dared 
themselves  to  model  and  to  alter  it,  have  they  not  authorised 
the  claim  in  a  foreign  priest  or  a  domestic  synod  ?  Are  not 
the  annals  of  every  country,  and  of  almost  every  period, 
stained  by  the  blood  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lamb^  which 
they  have  shed;  and  have  they  not  levelled  their  bitterest 

'■■■-■•* 

4  As  for  instance  Vitringa  and  bp.  Newton. 

5  Pref.  p.   17. 

Vol.  I.  Mm 
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opposition  against  those,  Avho  have  been  most  distinguished 
for  purity  of  faith,  of  practice,  and  of  external  worship  ? 

The  sentence  pronounced  against  the  several  antichristian 
monarchies  of  Europe  in  v.  8,  and  11,  of  this  chapter,  I 
must  not  altogether  omit.  In  the  former  place,  it  is  affirm- 
ed, that  the  Beast  having  Ten  HornSy  which  at  the  time  of 
the  prophecy  had  no  being,  shall  arise,  and  afterwards  shall 
go  into  perdition^  or,  as  it  might  have  been  translated  shall 
go  itito  destnictio7i.  In  the  latter,  it  is  again  said  of  him, 
that  he  goeth  into  perdition. 

'  These  Ten  Horns,'  says  an  early  commentator, '  are 
Ten  European  Kings,  and  whoever  reckons  them  up,  I  find, 
brings  in  the  Kings  of  Britain,  for  one  of  the  horns  of  this  ter- 
rible and  fearful  monster*.'  But  this  is  a  subject,  on  which 
I  shall,  for  certain  reasons  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, decline  entering :  and  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
though  every  other  European  monarchy  should  stand  justly 
chargeable  with  notorious  antithristianism,  it  does  not  of 
necessity  follow,  that  that  of  Great  Britain  carries  upon  it 
the  same  fatal  marks ;  nor,  though  every  other  writer  on  the 
subject  should  maintain,  that  the  English  monai-chv  is  un- 
questionably and  of  course  one  of  the  Ten  Horns,  is  it  an 
inevitable  inference,  that  the  evidence  should  strike  me  with 
equal  force,  or  that  I  should  entertain  the  opinion  at  all  ?  It 
is,  however,  apprehended,  that  on  this  point  the  mind  of  the 
intelligent  and  unprejudiced  reader  will  not  long  hesitate  to 
decide. 

As  the  events,  foretold  by  St.  John  in  ch.  xvii.  are  of 
great  importance,  and  terminate  in  a  manner  favorable  to 
the  bests  interests  of  mankind,  he  resumes  the  subject  in 
ch.  xix.  And  I  saw  the  Beast^  and  the  Kings  of  the  earth 
and  their  armies^  gathered  together  to  make  war  an-ainst  him 
that  sat  on  the  horse^  (i.  e.  against  Christ)  and  against  his 
army.     And  the  Beast  xvas  taken^  and  with  him  the  False 

6  Haiig'aton  on  Antichrist,  p.  88. 

7  *  The  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet,'  i.  e.  says  bp.  Newton  (in  loc),  ♦  tl^e 
Antichristian  Powers,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical.' 
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Prophet^.,  that  xvrought  vuractes  before  him^  with  which  he 
deceived  them  that  had  received  the  mark  of  the  Beast,  and 
them  that  had  xvorshipped  his  image :  these  were  both  cast 
alive  into  a  lake  of  fire.  This  passage  alike  respects  the 
oppressive  governments  and  oppressive  hierarchies  of  the 
European  world.  The  final  overthrow  of  the  antichristian 
church,  says  a  learned  commentator  on  prophecy,  '  will  be 
accomplished  in  the  subversion  of  those  civil  powers,  which 
have  been  its  only  and  its  long  support'.'  '  It  is  nothing/ 
says  a  celebrated  writer,  '  but  the  alliance  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  with  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  (an  alliance 
which  our  Lord  himself  expressly  disclaimed),  that  sup- 
ports the  grossest  corruptions  of  Christianity ;  and  per- 
haps we  must  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  civil  powers  before 
this  most  unnatural  alliance  be  broken.  Calamitous,  no 
doubt,  will  that  time  be.  But  what  convulsion  in  the  poli- 
tical world  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  lamentation,  if  it  be 
attended  with  so  desirable  an  event  ?  May  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  of  Christ  (that  which  I  conceive  to  be  intended 
in  the  Lord's  prayer)  truly  and  fully  come,  though  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  be  removed  in  order  to  make  way 
for  it'°.' 

Fire  is  a  symbol  of  destruction  ;  and  accordingly  the 
casting  of  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  into  a  lake  of 
fire,  denotes,  to  use  the  words  of  an  early  apocalyptical 
writer  upon  this  passage,  '  the  perpetual  ruin  of  all  anti- 
christian tyranny,  and  an  utter  end  of  all  wicked  domi- 
nion".' In  the  14th  v.  of  the  xxth  chapter,  immediately 
after  the  description  of  the  general  resurrection  and  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  same'^  language  is  employed.     It  is 

8  Mr.  Wakefield  translates  it,  the  False  Teacher. 

9  Commentaries  and  Essays  ,■  printed  for  Johnson.  Signature  S}nerg'us, 
p.  485. 

10  Priestley's  Hist,  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  vol.  II.  p.  489. 

11  The  Irenicon  Abridged,  by  AV.  Sherwin,  1674,  p.  37. 

12  In  the  orig-inal  the  two  passages  vary  not  at  all.  In  both  it  is  rtjv 
hift-vviv  fn  7rvp»i,  which  our  translation  arbitrarily  renders,  in  one  place, 
a  lake  of  fire,  in  the  other  the  lake  of  fire. 
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said  of  Deaths  that  he  was  cast  into  a  lake  of  Jire.     Here 
also  the  expression  has  a  figurative  acceptation  :  here  also 
it  denotes,  not  torment,  but  destruction" :   here  also  it  is 
applied,  not  to  a  real,  but  an  ideal  personage.     The  ten- 
horned   Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  -were  both  cast  alive 
into  a  lake  of  fre.     *  This,*  says  Dr.  Lancaster  in  his 
abridgement  of  Daubuz,  *not  only  signifies,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Beast  and  of  the  False  Prophet  will  be  ex- 
ceeding dreadful,  but  also  that  it  will,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  consequences  of  it,  be  more  terrible  than  that  of  their 
adherents.     For  we  must  consider,  that — the   Beast  and 
False  Prophet  are  bodies  politic  and  perpetual  or  succes- 
sive ;  and  that  the   design  here  it  to  shew  us,  that  Christ 
will  not  only  destroy  at  last  the  persons,  who  at  that  time 
are  in   possesion  of  what  is  signified  by  the    Beast  and 
False   Prophet,  but  also  utterly  extirpate  the  succession  of 
the  tyranny  and  false  prophecy  for  ever.    So  that  the  Beast 
and  the  False  Prophet   are   persons  in  a   double   capacity  ; 
that  is,  persons  in  general,  enemies  to  Christ,  and  also  in 
possession   of  a  power,  which  is  to  be    extinguished  with 
them.     And  therefore  their  particular  judgment  must  be 
considered  with  that  double  view.'     Of  these  two  emble- 
matic personages  the  prophet  asserts,  not  only  that  they  were 
thrown  into  a  lake  of  fire ^  but  that  they  were  thrown  alive. 
Now,  says  Daubuz,  '  alive  signifies  one  having  power  and 
activity  ;'  and  therefore  '  when  they  are  said  to  be   cast 
alive^  this  may  be   desigfied  '  to  shew,  that  this  sudden 
Revolution  shall  happen  to  them  whilst  they   are   vigorous 
and  active,  strengthening  themselves  to  resist'*,  and  little 

13  'This  lake  of  jire  is  but  a  s_vmboUcal  notion,  or  representation  of  tlie 
perpetual  continuation  and  unchangeableness  of  that  state,  into  which 
those  matters  are  reduced,  which  are  said  to  be  thrown  therein ;  implv- 
ing,  tliat  they  shall  no  more  affect  mankind,  as  being  to  them  utterly 
destroyed.*     Daubuz. 

14  Perfectly  doe?  this  correspond  with  the  account  of  the  war  of  Arma- 
geddon, in  which  the  confederated  antichristiau  princes  ai-e  tole\y  mighty 
forces,  and  vigorously  to  exert  thcm.selves,  immediately  previous  to  their 
complete  overthrow. 
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expecting  to  be  suddenly  overcome,  and  that  all  the  power 
of  this  tyranny  and  false  prophecy  shall  be  so  destroyed,  that 
it  shall  never  be  able  to  act  again.  That  is,  not  only  that  the 
persons  of  them  that  hold  the  power  shall  be  destroyed, 
which  is  but  a  transient  punishment;  but  also,  that  their 
succession  shall  be  stopped,  and  the  like  power  shall  never 
be  revived.' 

But  enough  has  been  said  to   shew,  that  a  momentous 
conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  words  of  St.  John.     A 
coftclusion  highly  consolatory  and  encouraging.     Since  we 
have  not  only  seen,  that  the  duration  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Ten  Kings  is  limited,  it  being  declared,  that  they  re- 
ceive poxver  as  Kings  one  hour  xvith  the  Beast  (xvii.  12)'^ ; 
but  have  seen  it  farther  announced  by  the  voice  of  the  pro- 
phet, that  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  the  Ten  Kings  (xvii.  14), 
that  the  Beast  having  Ten  Horns  shall  go  into  perdition 
(xvii.  8,  11),  and  again,  that  this  Beast  was  taken  and  cast 
into  a  lake  of  jire  (xix.  20),  i.  e.  totally  destroyed;  we  are, 
on  the   authority  of  prophecy,  delivered  clearly  and  re- 
peatedly, authorised  to  conclude,   that  all  the   Monarchies 
of  Europe   which   are  antichristian  will  at  length  be  des- 
troyed.    And  were   scripture   altogether  silent,  we  might 
gather   from  the   light  of  reason,   that   all   governments, 
founded  on  despotism  and  oppression,  must  be  offensive 
to  the  Deity.     '  From  the  known  perfections  of  God,  we 
Conclude  he   wills  the   happiness  of  mankind ;  and  though 
he  condescends  not  to   interpose   miraculously,   that  that 
kind  of  civil  polity  is  most  pleasing  in  his  eye'^,  which  is 
productive  of  the  greatest  felicity'^' 

15  It  is    also  said,  in  ch.  xiii.  5,    of  the  Beast  having  Ten  Horns,  that 
povier  was  given  unto  hirn  to  continue  forty  and  two  months. 

16  We  read  but  of  one  government  appointed  by  the  Deity ;  and  it  was 
not  an  hereditary  and  monarchical  government,  like  those  of 
the  surrounding'  nations,  but  a  free  and  popular  one.  I  now  cite  from 
a  respectable  anonymous  wi-lter.  *  The  government  which  God  ordained 
over  the  children  of  Israel  consisted  of  three  parts,  besides  the  magis- 
trates of  the  several  tribes  and  cities.  They  had  a  chief  magistrate,  who 
was  called  judge  or  captain,  as  Joshua,  Gideon,  and  others;  a  council  of 
70  chosen  men  ;  and  the  gemeral  assemblies  of  the  people  :  and 
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The  great  Mr.  JVIede  lays  it  down  as  a  matter  undenia- 
bly established,  that  the  two-horned  and  the  ten-horned 
Beasts  expire  together'*.  The  former  being  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  the  antichristian  priesthood,  reason 
herself  indeed  assures  us  it  is  highly  probable,  that  though 
some  particular  horns  of  the  Secular  Beast,  with  their  at- 
tendant hierarchies,  will  be  earliest  demolished  ;  yet  that 
the  fall  of  the  other  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyrannies,  linked 
as  they  arc  by  so  close  a  union  to  each  other,  will  be 
events  nearly  contemporary.  That  they  will  be  absolutely 
contemporary,  the  9th  and  10th  verses  of  ch.  xviii.  seem 
to  contradict ;  since  they  certainly  countenance  the  idea, 
that  the  antichristian  princes  of  Europe,  some  time  pre- 
vious to  their  own  complete  overthrow,  will  witness,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  the  total 
downfal  of  priestly  usurpation.  '  We  are  now  to  expect 
soon,'  says  Bengelius  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Exposition 
of  the  Apocalypse,  '  the  harvest,  and  the  vintage  ;  the 
pouring  out  of  the  vials  ;  the  judgment  of  Babylon  ;  the 
final  rage  of  the  Beast,  and  his  destruction.'  And  he 
shortly  after  adds,  '  the  Mighty  and  the  Nobles  of  this 
world  are  astonished,  when  they  are  told  there  will  soon  be 
a  Great  Change'^.'     This  celebrated  German,  it  will  per- 

these  judg'es  or  captains  had  not  the  name  or  power  of  king-s,  neither  was 
their  power  transmitted  to  their  children.'  Remarkable  is  the  declaration 
of  Hosea,  which  he  makes  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Beings  (\iii.  11), 
/  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine  anger. 

17  Hall's  Apol.  for  the  freedom  of  the  Press.  Pref. 

18  ClaiK  Apoc.  Pars  Prima,  SjTvchronismus  II.  p.  523.  •  As  the.se  tw» 
Beasts,'  sa}  s  Mr.  Whiston,  •  are  such  great  companions  wliile  they  live 
together,  so  it  is  certain,  that  their  final  period  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  that  they  perish  with  the  same  common  destruction,'  p.  69.  The 
next  are  the  words  of  a  more  modern,  a  more  ortliodox,  but  I  will  not  sav, 
an  honester  writer.'  *  These  two  Beasts,*  says  bp.  Hallifax,  «  being  inse- 
parable one  from  the  other,  in  their  rise  and  in  their  extinction,  must  of 
course  be  considered  as  contx?mporaries,'  p.  245.  I  just  add,  that  that 
part  of  the  Apocal}-pse  (ch.  xvii),  where  the  whore  of  Babylon  is  described 
as  sitting  upon  the  ten-horned  Beast,  evidently  implies,  tliat  the  tjTannis- 
ing  antichristian  priesthood  and  the  Ten  Kings  should  co-exist. 

19  Int.  to  the  Apoc.  ut  supra,  p.  326. 
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haps  be  thought,  Avas  somewhat  premature,  when  he  stated 
this  astonishment  to  have  taken  place  at  the  time  he  wrote^. 
But  as  applied  to  the  present  aera  his  statement  seems  per- 
fectl}'^  correct.  The  materials  of  a  Great  Change  in  the 
European  world  are  already  collected;  and  rapid  is  their 
increase.  At  length  the  period  is  arrived,  when  all  the 
plunderers  of  mankind,  however  discriminated  by  titles  or 
offices,  feel  alternate  emotions  of  astonishment  and  terror  j 
and  are  seriously  apprehensive  of  being  buried  under  the 
foundation  of  a  Mighty  Revolution. 


,CHAPTER  XIX. 

ON  PROPHECY  IN  GENERAL,  AND  THE  HEBREW  PROPHETS  IN 
PARTICULAR. 

HITHERTO  I  have  been  principally  employed  in 
citing  extracts,  or  suggesting  thoughts,  illustrative  of  the 
apocalyptic  predictions.  But  as  a  considerable  number  of 
those,  which  occur  in  the  chapters  immediately  succeed- 
ing, and  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  are  taken 
either  from  Daniel,  or  from  Isaiah,  or  from  some  other 
prophetic  writer  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  I  have  coiv 
eluded,  that  some  extracts,  relative  to  the  Hebrew  prophets^ 
and  to  prophecy  in  general,  may  be  properly  introduced, 
and  that  this  part  of  the  work  furnishes  a  convenient  place 
for  their  insertion.  Had  so  large  an  assemblage  of  gene- 
ral observations  been  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  and  added  to  those,  relative  to  the  Apocalypse, 
which  are  brought  forward  in  the  iiid  and  ivth  chapters,  I 
should  have  been  apprehensive,  lest  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  my  readers,  being  principally  solicitous  to  penetrate 
the  import  oi particular  prophecies^  would  have  neglected  to 
bestow  upon  them  that  degree  of  attention  which  they  justly 
claim. 

20  His  Exposition  was  published  in  1740. 
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'  To  know  future  events,'  says  Dr.  Sykes,  '  and  to  be 
able  to  foretell  them,  is  not,  cannot  be  the  effect  of  study, 
or  peculiar  temperature  of  body :  it  cannot  be  taught  in 
schools,  since  it  depends  upon  an  infinity  of  free  contingent 
actions,  which  he  alone  who  governs  all  things  can  direct 
or  foresee.  If,  therefore,  events  have  been  foreseen  and 
foretold,  at  such  distance  of  time,  as  excludes  the  know- 
lege  of  human  minds,  and  the  powers  of  their  conjectures, 
it  must  be  owing  to  divine  influence,  and  to  that  alone'.' 

There  are,  it  may  be  observed,  several  propositions,  to 
prove  any  one  of  which,  would  be  to  prove  the  non-exist- 
ence of  prophecy.  But  then  these  propositions  are  so  unrea- 
sonable, so  unfounded,  that  to  give  a  simple  statement  of 
them  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  honest  inquirer,  that 
they  are  completely  incapable  of  proof.  If  Collins,  in  his 
work  against  prophecy,  '  would  have  acted  the  part  of  a 
fair  and  reasonable  adversary,  he  should,'  says  Dr.  Samuel 
Chandler,  '  have  proved  prophecy  an  impossible  thing  ; 
either  that  there  is  no  God ;  or  that  if  there  is,  he  doth  not 
concern  himself  about  the  affairs  of  nations  and  kingdoms ; 
or  that  if  he  doth,  he  knows  nothing  before  it  comes  to  pass  ; 
or  that  he  hath  no  wise  purposes  to  answer  by  over-ruling  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  executing  the  purposes  of  his  own 
good  pleasure  ;  or  that  if  he  hath,  he  cannot  discover  these 
purposes  to  men  ;  or  that  if  he  could,  there  is  no  wise  and 
kind  purpose  to  be  answered  by  such  a  revelation  ;  or  that 
if  there  is,  those  to  whom  he  vouchsafes  a  revelation  cannot 
discover  it  to  others^.' 

Reserving  all  the  other  general  observations  on  prophecy 
to  a  subsequent  part  of  the  chapter,  I  shall  here  introduce 
those  extracts,  which  respect  the  authenticity  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures. 

By  '  the  subsistence  of  the  Jewish  people  at  this  time,' 
says  Dr.  Lardner,  '  all  are   assured  of   the   antiquity  and 


1  Principles  and  Connexion  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Rel.  p.  176. 

2  Vindlc.  of  Dan.  17f?8,  p.  30. 
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genuineness  of  the  scriptures  tjf  the  Old  Testament.  These 
are  received  by  them,  and  read  in  their  synagogues :  and 
they  allow,  that  therein  are  contained  promises  of  a  great 
and  eminent  deliverer.  None  therefore  can  pretend,  that 
the  scriptures,  so  often  appealed  to  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, are  forgeries  of  Christians^.' 

*  There  can,'  says  Dr.  Priestly,  '  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the  same  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  as  it  is  now*  ;  nor  could  it  have  been  corrupted 
materially  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity',  on  account  of  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans,  which 
took  its  rise  about  that  time*  For  these  people  professed  the 
same  regard  to  the  sacred  books  with  the  Jews  themselves, 
and  were  always  at  variance  with  them  about  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  scriptures^  The  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  now  in  our  hands,  and  excepting  some  numbers^  in 
which  the  different  copies  and  translations  of  all  ancient  wri- 
tings are  peculiarly  subject  to  vary,  and  a  single  text,  in 
which  mount  Gerizim  and  mount  Ebal  are  interchanged,  it 
is  the  very  same  with  the  Jewish  copy.  Not  long  after  this, 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  beginning  with  the  Penta- 
teuch, were  translated  into  Greek,  and  dispersed,  by  means 
of  the  jews,  into  almost  every  part  of  the  known  world. 
There  is  not  the  least  probability,  that  any  change,  worth  any 
man's  attempting  to  make,  or  in  the  least  affecting  any  prin- 
cipal point  of  the  Jewish  religion,  was  made  during  their 


3  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  X.  p.  84. 

4  '  The  Jewish  s}Tiagog'ues  in  all  countries  were,'  says  Me.  Gray,  *  nu- 
merous :  wherever  the  apostles  preached,  they  found  them;  they  were 
established  by  the  direction  of  the  rabbins  in  everyplace,  where  there 
were  ten  persons  of  full  age  and  free  condition.'  Accordingly  the  jealous 
care,  with  which  the  scriptures  were  preserved  in  the  tabernacle,  and  in 
the  temple,  was,  '  not  more  calculated  to  secure  their  integrity,  than  that 
reverence  which  afterwards  displayed  itself  in  the  dispersed  synagogues, 
and  in  the  chuixhes  consecrated  to  the  Christian  faith.'  A  Key  to  the 
Old  Testament  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Gray,  late  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxf. 
1791,  p.  13,  16. 

5  The  Jews,  according  to  Prideaux,  returned  from  their  captivity  at 
Babylon  in  the  year  535  before  tlie  Christian  aera. 

Vol*  I.  K  n 
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captivity ;  which,  however,  was  not  so  long,  reckoning  frora 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
but  that  many  of  those  who  returned  from  it  had  a  perfect 
remembrance   of  the  temple  of  Solomon,   which  had  been 
burned  in  the  siege  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  for  they  wept  when 
they  saw  how  much  the  new  temple  was  inferior  to  it,  and 
can  it  be  supposed,  but  that  some  of  these  people  would  have 
taken  the  alarm,  and  a  schism  have  been  occasioned,  if  any 
material  change  had  been  attempted  to  be  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  law,  or  the  contents  of  the  sacred  books.— If 
we  go  farther  back  into  the  Jewish  history,  we  shall  be  un- 
able to  pitch  upon  any  time,  in  which  any  material  change  in 
the  sacred  books  could  have  been  attempted,  with  the  least 
prospect  of  success.     It  was  one   of  the  most  earnest  in- 
structions of  Moses  himself,  that  the  book   of  the  law,  a 
copy  of  which  was  lodged  in  the  ark,   should  be  the  subject 
of  constant  reading  and  meditation  in  every  Israel itish  fa- 
mily ;  and  it  was  expressly  appointed,  that  it  should  be  read 
publicly  every  seven  years,  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  Deut. 
xxxi.  9,  13;   and  the  Levites,  who  were  dispersed  through 
all  the  twelve  tribes,  were  particularly  appointed  to  study  and 
to  explain  it  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  times  of  defection  and  idolatry,  they  were  never  entire- 
ly without  prophets,  and  even  maiiy  thousands  of  others, 
who  continued  firm  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and 
therefore   must  have    retained  their  regard    to  the  sacred 
books   of  the  law. — -Upon  the  whole,   the  Jews  have,    no 
doubt,  acted  the   part  of  most  faithful   and   even   scrupu- 
lous   guardians    of   their   sacred   books,    for   the    use    of 
all  the  world  in  the  times  of  Christianitv.     After  the  last 
of  the    prophets,    Malachi,   the}-  admitted  no  more  books 
into  their  canon,  so  as  to  permit  them  to  be  read  in  their 
S)Tiagogues,  though  they  were  written  by  the  most  eminent 
men  in  their  nation  ;  it  being  a  maxim  with  them,  that  no 
book  could  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  canon  of  their  scrip- 
tures, unless  it  was  v/ritten  by  a  prophet,  or  a  person  who 
had  had  communication  with  God.  That  the  scripture*  of  the 
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Old  Testament  have  not  been  materially  corrupted  by  the 
Jews  since  the  promulgation  of  Christianity, — is  evident 
from  the  many  prophecies  still  remaining  in  their  scriptures, 
concerning  the  humiliation  and  sufferings  of  the  Messiah, 
in  which  the  Christians  always  triumphed  when  they  dis- 
puted with  the  Jews.  These  passages,  therefoi-e,  we  may 
assure  ourselves,  would  have  been  the  first  that  the  Jews 
would  have  practised  upon,  if  it  had  been  in  their  power,  or 
in  their  inclination  to  do  it^.' 

'  When  corruptions  in  worship  and  manners,  and  many 
superstitious  usages,  grew  among  them,  they  were,'  says 
Dr.  Worthington,  '  obliged  to  devise  an  oral  law,  to  be 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  to  covmtenance  those  cor- 
ruptions and  innovations  ;  which  law  they  afterwards  col- 
lected into  a  body,  and  committed  to  writing  likewise. 
But  the  Mishna  had  been  needless  and  superfluous,  durst 
they  have  incoi'porated  their  traditions  with  the  scriptures. 
As  they  have  not  done  this,  in  a  case  in  which  they  were 
most  tempted  to  do  it,  there  is  less  room  to  suspect  their 
having  wilfully  corrupted  them  in  other  respects.'  So  scru- 
pulously vigilant  were  the  Jews  in  preserving  •■  the  scrip- 
tures, that  their  Masorites  numbered  not  only  the  sections 
but  even  the  words  and  letters,  that  no  fraud  or  inadvertency 
might  corrupt — the  least  iota  of  what  they  esteemed  so 
sacred.  If  a  word  happened  to  be  altered  in  any  copy,  it 
was  to  be  laid  aside  as  useless,  or  given  to  a  poor  man  to 
teach  his  children  by,  on  condition  it  was  not  brought  into 
the  synagogue.  The  prince  was  to  copy  the  original  ex- 
emplar of  the  law,  laid  up  in  the  sanctuary,  with  his  own 
hand:  and  every  Jew  was  to  make  it  his  constant  dis- 
course and  meditation,  to  teach  it  to  his  children,  and  wear 
part  of  it  on  his  hands  and  forehead^' 

'  We  shall,'  says  Mr.  Gray,  *  be  still  farther  convinced, 
that  the  sacred  volume  has  preserved  its  genuine  purity  in 
every  important  point,  if  we  consider  how  little  the  Septua- 

6  Institutes  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Rel.  1782,  vol.  I.  p.   297- 

7  Vol.  I.  p.  136,   140. 
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gint  version  of  the  scriptures  differs  from  the  Hebrew 
copies,  notwithstanding  the  many  ages  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
who  was  the  second  monarch  of  the  Macedonian  race,  about 
270  years  before  Christ,  and  under  whose  reign  this  trasla- 
tion  was  made  into  Greek.  It  has  been  maintained,  indeed, 
by  some  learned  men,  that  only  the  Pentateuch  was  trans- 
lated at  first,  and  that  the  other  books  were  rendered  into 
Greek  successively  at  different  times ;  however  this  may 
have  been,  they  were  all  translated  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  This  version  has  no  important  variations  from  the 
Hebrew,,  except  in  some  chronological  accounts,  occasioned 
probably  by  the  carelessness  of  the  copyists.  It  was  used 
^n  all  those  countries,  where  Alexander  had  established  the 
Grecian  language,  and  seems  to  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Jewish  synagogues  in  Judaea,  and  even  at  Jerusalem, 
where  that  language  prevailed  ;  and  the  Septuagint  was  cer- 
tainly most  used  there  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. — Thus 
does  the  general  coincidence  between  the  Hebrew  copies', 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  demonstrate  the  unaltered  integrity  of 
the  scriptures  in  important  points,  as  we  now  possess  them, 
and  this  integrity  is  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  conformity 
which  subsists  between  those  various  translations  of  the 
Bible  into  different  languages,  which  have  been  performed 
bince  the  time  of  our  Saviour. — It  appears,  therefore,  that, 
from  the  time  of  their  first  inspiration  to  the  present  da}-, 
the  sacred  writings  have  been  dispersed  into  so  many  dif- 
ferent hands,  that  no  possible  opportunity  could  be  furnish- 
ed for  confederate  corruption,  and  every  designed  altera- 
tion must  immediately  have  been  detected'.' 

8  In  the  bible  of  Kenn^cott  are  the  most  considerable  variations  of  nearly 
700  difTcrent  Hebrew  manuscripts  ;  and  many  more  have  been  collated  by 
tie  more  recent  labors  of  De  Rofli. 

9  Key  to  the  Old  Test.  p.  20,  22.  After  observing'  that  the  Septuagint 
may  have  been  translated  from  "very  ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts,  bp.  New- 
come  adds,  •  this  observation  may  be  extended  to  the  Chaldee  pai-aphrase 
of  Jonathan,  made  about  the  time  of  Christ ;  to  the  S\Tiac  version,  which 
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*■  All  the  books  of  scripture  have  also,'  observes  Dr. 
Priestley,  '  many  iiiternal  marks  of  their  being  the  genuine 
production  of  the  ages,  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  been 
written,  as  they  contain  so  many  allusions  to  particular  per- 
sons, places,  opinions,  and  customs,  which  are  known, 
from  other  allowed  histories,  to  have  existed  in  those 
times'*.'  In  agreement  with  this  remark  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
Dr.  Hartley  asserts,  that  '  history  and  chronology  were  in 
so  uncertain  a  state  in  ancient  times,  that  the  prophecies 
concerning  foreign  countries  could  not  have  been  adapted 
to  the  facts,  even  after  they  had  happened^  with  so  much 
exactness  as  modern  enquirers  have  shewn  the  scripture- 
prophecies  to  be,  by  a  learned  nation^  and  much  less  by  the 
Jews,  who  were  remarkably  ignorant  of  what  passed  in 
foreign  countries".' 

The  pretensions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  '  to  be  consi- 
dered as  God's  appointed  servants,  were,'  says  Mr.  Gray, 
'  demonstrated  by  the  unimpeachable  integrity  of  their  cha- 
racters ;  by  the  intrinsic  excellence  and  tendency  of  their 
instruction  ;  and  by  the  disinterested  zeal,  and  undaunted 
fortitude,  with  which  they  persevered  in  their  great  designs. 
These  were  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  miraculous  proof 
which  they  displayed  of  divine  support,  and  by  the  imme- 
diate completion  of  many  less  important  predictions  which 
they  uttered.  Such  were  the  credentials  of  their  exalted 
character,  which  the  prophets  furnished  to  their  contempo- 
raries ;  and  we,  who  having  lived  to  witness  the  appearance 
of  the  second  dispensation,  can  look  back  to  the  connection 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  covenants,  have  received 
additional  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  in  the 
attestations  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  j  and  in  the  re- 
trospect of  a  germinant  and  gradually  maturing  scheme  of 

Is  generally  attributed  to  the  first  century;  to  the  imperfect  Greek  ver- 
sions of  Aqiiila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century;  and  even  to  the  Latin  version,  of  which  Jerom  was  the  author 
in  the  fourth  century.'  Attempt  tonxards  an  Improved  Version  of  Ezehkl. 
Dublin,  1788.     Pref  p.  36. 

10  Institutes,  vol.   I.  p.   ?:,m.  11  On  Man,  vol.  II.   p.  152. 
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prophecy,  connected  in  all  its  parts.— We  have  still  farther 
incontrovertible  proofs  of  their  divine  appointment,  in  the 
numerous  prophecies,  which,  in  these  latter  days,  are  ful- 
filled, and  still  under  our  own  eyes  continue  to  receive  their 
completion'*.' 

The  next  quotation  is  from  that  ingenious  and  truly  libe- 
ral prelate.  Dr.  Newcome,  bp.  of  Waterford.  '  God  raised 
up  a  succession  of  prophets  among  his  people  for  many  wise 
and  gracious  purposes.  They  were  not  only  designed  to 
retain  the  Jews  in  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  ;  but  to 
spread  the  knowlege  of  him  among  the  neighboring  nations, 
by  the  fame  of  their  predictions  and  miracles.  They  were 
a  barrier  against  those  prevailing  kinds  of  superstition 
which  consisted  in  the  supposed  evocation  of  departed 
spirits,  and  in  consulting  imaginary  local  deities,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  the  natural  thirst  which  all  mankind 
have  for  the  knowlege  of  futurity.  It  must  also  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  attestations  given  by  the  prophets  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  their  instructions  and  exortations,  their  re- 
proofs and  threatenings,  were  powerful  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  Jews  in  obedience,  and  eminent  displays  of  the 
divine  goodness  and  compassion.  Another  design  in  send- 
ing the  prophets  was,  that — they  might  record  God's  deal- 
ings with  his  people  and  with  other  adjoining  nations  and 
empires  ;  and  might  thus  transmit  to  after  ages  a  most  in- 
structive history  of  his  adorable  ways  in  governing  the 
world.  Josephus  asserts'',  that,  from  the  death  of  Moses 
to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  the  prophets  who  succeeded 
that  legislator  wrote  the  transactions  of  their  own  times. — 
This  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  sacred  writers  j  who 
mention  the  name  of  many  prophets  as  having  lecorded  the 
affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  A  farther  and  most  important 
reason  for  instituting  the  prophetic  order  was,  that,  by  a 
long  series  of  predictions,  the  attention  of  the  Jews  might 
be  turned  to  the  coming  of  their  Messiah  ;  and  that  the 

12  Key  to  tlie  Old  Test.  p.  213. 

13  Contr.  Ap.  I.  8. 
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faith  bf  succeeding  ages  in  that  great  event  might  be  thus 
confirmed.  The  writings  of  these  prophets  bear  plain  sig- 
natures of  their  divine  authority.  Examine  the  books  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  sages  ;  and  observe  vi'hat  discordant 
opinions  they  contain  on  almost  every  point  of  theology  and 
philosophy.  But  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  there  is  a  won- 
derful harmony  of  doctrine  for  above  a  thousand  years'* ; 
unparalleled  in  the  writings  of  any  country.  History  teaches 
us,  that  a  great  number  of  their  prophecies  has  been  ac- 
complished j  and  we  know  that  some  of  them  are  accom- 
plishing at  this  day.  It  also  peculiarly  deserves  our  notice, 
that  these  holy  men  entertained  the  most  worthy  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity  in  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous  nation  ; 
and  inculcated  the  supreme  excellence  of  moral  duties, 
when  all  around  them,  even  the  few  worshippers  of  Jeho- 
vah himself,  were  solely  intent  on  ritual  observances.  The 
writings,  which  these  men  of  God  have  transmitted  down 
to  us,  will  be  eminently  useful  in  every  age  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  ;  not  only  as  they  contain  illustrious  prophecies 
of  many  events  and  especially  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  ap- 
pearance, but  for  their  magnificent  descriptions  of  the 
Deity,  for  their  animating  lessons  of  piety  and  virtue,  and 
for  the  indignation  which  they  express  and  the  punishments 
which  they  denounce  against  idolatry  and  vice  :  which  par- 
ticular topics,  among  many  other  instructive  and  important 
ones,  are  treated  by  them  with  uncommon  variety,  beauty 
and  sublimity,  and  with  an  authority  becoming  ambassadors 
of  The  Most  High".' 

In  enumerating  the  uses  of  prophecy  in  ancient  times, 
Dr.  Jortin  says, 

'  1.  It  served  to  secure  the  belief  of  a  God  and  of  a 
providence.  As  God  is  invisible  and  spiritual,  there  was 
cause  to  fear,  that  in  the  first  and  ruder  ages  of  the  world, 

14  *  From  Moses  before  Christ  about  1500,  to  Malachi  before  Christ 
about  436.' 

15  An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Version  of  tlie  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets,  17'85,  pref  p.  5. 
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when  men  were  busier  in  cultiviating  die  earth  than  In  cul- 
tivating arts  and  sciences,  and  in  seeking  the  necessaries  of 
life,  than  in  the  study  of  morality,  they  might  forget  their 
creator  and  governor  ;  and  therefore  God  maintained 
amongst  them  the  great  article  of  faith  in  him,  by  manifes- 
tations of  himself;  by  sending  angels  to  declare  his  will; 
by  miracles ;  and  by  prophecies.  These  were  barriers 
against  atheism.' 

*  2.  It  was  intended  to  give  men  the  profoundest  venera- 
tion for  that  amazing  knowlege  from  which  nothing  was 
concealed,  not  even  the  future  actions  of  creatures,  and 
the  things  which  as  yet  were  not.  How  could  a  man  hope 
to  hide  any  counsel,  any  design,  or  thought  from  such  a 
being:' 

'  3.  It  contributed  to  keep  up  devotion  and  true  reli- 
gion, the  religion  of  the  heart,  which  consists  partly  in  en- 
tertaining just  and  honorable  notions  of  God  and  of  his 
perfections,  and  which  is  a  more  rational  and  a  more  ac- 
ceptable service  than  rites  and  ceremonies.' 

*  4.  It  excited  men  to  rely  upon  God,  and  to  love  him, 
who  condescended  to  hold  this  mutual  intercourse  with  his 
creatures'^' 

With  respect  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  '  whose  inspired 
writings  still  continue  to  instruct  mankind,  it  may,'  says 
Mr.  Gray,  '  be  affirmed,  that  in  the  long  and  illustrious 
succession  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  720t  07ie  appears,  who 
was  not  entitled  to  considerable  reverence  by  the  display 
of  great  and  extraordinary  virtues.  Employed  in  the  ex- 
alted office  of  teaching  and  reforming  mankind,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  animated  with  a  becoming  and  corres- 
pondent zeal. — The  most  intemperate  princes  were  some- 
times compelled  unwillingly  to  hear  and  to  obey  their 
directions,  though  often  so  incensed  by  their  rebuke,  as  to 
resent  it  by  the  severest  persecutions.  Then  it  was,  that 
the  prophets  evinced  the  integrity  of  their  characters,  by 
zealously  encountering  oppression,  hatred,  and   death,   in 


16  Rem   on  Eccl.  Hist.  2d  ed.  vol.  I.  p.  60 
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the  cause  of  religion.  Then  it  was,  that  they  firmly  sup- 
ported trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings  ,•  ye'a^  inore- 
overj  of  bonds  and  imprisonment.  They  -were  stoned^  they 
"were  sawn  asunder^  were  tempted^  were  slain  with  the 
sword:  they  xvandered  about,  destitute,  afflicted,  torment- 
ed.'': 

To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Mr.  Lowth.  '  With  what 
undaunted  courage  and  constancy  did  they  reprove  the  po- 
pular vices  of  the  times  they  lived  in  ?  Not  sparing  the 
greatest  persons  either  out  of  fear  or  flattery.  And  if  we 
suppose  them  to  have  acted  like  inen  in  their  wits  (and 
there  is  no  tolerable  reason  to  suspect  the  contrary),  we 
must  conclude,  that  ntithing  but  a  sense  of  their  duty  could 
prompt  them  to  do  this  ;  for  they  could  propose  no  advan- 
tage to  themselves  by  it,  but  on  the  contrary  were  to  ex- 
pect all  tke  scorn  and  misery,  which  the  angry  and  revenge- 
ful temper  of  wicked  men  in  power,  whom  they  had  of- 
fended, could  bring  upon  them.  And  it  could  certainly 
be  no  pleasure  to  be  continually  reproving  men,  when  there 
was  little  or  no  hopes  of  reclaiming  them :  nay,  when  they 
had  not  so  much  civility  as  to  thank  them  for  their  good 
intentions,  and  take  the  good  advice,  which  they  offered, 
kindly  at  their  hands.  If  it  had  not  been  purely  out  of  a 
principle  of  conscience,  and  that  they  were  persuaded  of 
the  truth  and  great  concern  of  these  things,  and  therefore 
spoke,  they  might,  with  much  more  advantage  to  them- 
selvesi,  have  let  men  be  quiet  and  go  on  securely  in  their 
sins.  Many  of  their  troubles  and  sufferings  we  find  re- 
corded in  their  own  books,  but  several  other  scripture- 
writers  assure  us,  that  they  were  generally  martyrs  for  the 
truth's  sake,  and  yet  none  of  these  sufferings  could  prevail 
with  them  to  retract  any  thing  they  had  said,  or  to  confess 
that  they  had  been  deluded  themselves,  or  imposed  upon 
others,  and  said,  the  Lordsaith,  though  he  had  not  spoken.' 

We  find,  says  the  same,  writer,  that  they  set  forth  the 
absurdity  of  Pagan  idolatry  with  great  strength  '  of  argu- 


17  Heb.  xi.  36,  37-     Key  to  the  Old  Test.  p.  328. 
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ment :  and  endeavor  to  give  men  clear  and  distinct  notions 
of  God's  spirituality,  unity,  omnipresence,  universal  pro- 
vidence,—and  justice  in  rewarding  men  according  to  their 
works.  They  unfold  the  methods  of  providence  in  dis- 
posing of  kingdoms,  and  making  use  of  wicked  princes 
and  nations  to  be  the  instruments  of  God's  justice  in  pu- 
nishing the  sins  of  others.  Such  discourses  do  not  look 
like  the  idle  dreams  of  a  melancholy  and  disturbed  fancy, 
but  do  indeed  answer  the  character  they  pretend  to".' 

*  Whilst  other  nations,'  says   Dr.  Priestley,  '  were  ad- 
dicted to  the  most  wretched  superstitions,  having  recourse 
to  various  divinations,  and  arts  of  witchcraft,  whenever 
they  wanted  to  get  intelligence  concerning  future  events,  or 
the  assistance  of  superior  poAvers,  the  Jewish  people  were 
taught  to  hold  all  these  things  in  deserved  contempt  and 
abhorrence.     They  were  instructed  to  expect  nok  informa- 
tion concerning  future  events,  or  assistance  in  any  under- 
taking, but  from  the  one  living  and  true   God  ;  and  they 
were  commanded  to  punish  all  those  who  pretended  to  the 
abominable  arts  of  divination  and    witchcraft  with   death. 
It  is  observed,   also,  that  the  Jewish   prophets  delivered 
themselves  with   gravity  and  seriousness,  worthy  of  the 
ftiajesty  of  him  that  sent  them,  and  did  not  use  those  vio- 
lent convulsions,  foamings  at  the  mouth,  and  extravagant 
gestures,  which  the  heathen  diviners  had  recourse  to,  in 
order  to  dazzle  and  impose  upon  those  who  consulted  them. 
So  far  is  there  from  being  any  pretence  for  saying,  that  the 
Jews  were  naturally  more  intelligent  than  their  neighbors, 
and  attained  those  just  notions  of  religion  and  morality  by 
their  own  reason  and  good  sense,  that  their  own  history  al- 
ways represents  them  as  stiff-necked,  and  slow  of  under- 
standing; and  to  this  very  day   their  enemies  constantly 
reproach  them  as  being  the  most  stupid  of  mankind.     Be- 
sides, their  histoiy  shews,  that  the  Jews  were  naturally  as 
prone  to  idolatry   and   superstition    as  any  other    people 


18  Lowth's  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authoriiy  and  Inspiration  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  1692,  p.  118,  121 
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could  be  ;  and  their  frequent  relapses  into  the  idolatry  of 
their  neighbors — demonstrate,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  di- 
vine instructions,  inculcated  again  and  again,  they  would 
hav^e  been  far  from  shewing  an  example  of  a  purer  religion, 
or  more  rational  worship,  than  such  as  prevailed  in  other 
countries'^.' 

'  The  characters  of  the  eminent  persons  mentioned  in 
the  scriptures  arise,'  says  Dr.  Hartley,  '  so  much,  in  an  in- 
direct way,  from  the  plain  narration  of  facts,*  and  '  their 
sins  and  imperfections  are  so  fully  set  forth  by  themselves, 

or  their  friends,  with  their  condemnation  and  punishment, 

that  we  have  in  this  a  remarkable  additional  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  this  part  of  scripture -history.'  At  the  same 
time  the  character  of  the  prophets  in  general  was  uncom- 
monly excellent.  Far  too  excellent,  indeed,  '  to  allow  the 
supposition  of  an  impious  fraud  and  imposture  ;  which 
must  be  the  case,  if  they  had  not  divine  authority*".' 

If  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Jews  were  the  fabrica- 
tions of  fanaticism  or  imposture,  '  what  imaginable  reason 
is  there,'  asks  a  divine  of  the  last  century,  '  why  the  ora- 
cles of  all  the  Heathen  nations  should  never'  have  been 
much  regarded,  and  now,  in  a  manner,  be  '  utterly  lost, 
and  that  the  books  of  the  Jews  should  still  be  preserved  in 
their  full  authority  ;  but  the  power  and  advantage  of  truth 
in  these,  and  the  want  of  it  in  them*'  ?' 

The  great  variety  observable  in  the  style  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  '  makes  it  improbable,'  says  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, '  they  should  have  been  the  work  of  one,  and  the 
unity  of  desigJi,  that  they  should  have  been  the  invention 
of  many  :  for  if  these  supposed  inventors  lived  in  differ- 
ent ages,  they  could  not  have  consulted  with  each  other ; 
and  if  they  lived  in  the  same  age,  the  largeness  of  their 
plan  would  only  have  subjected  them  to  new  difficulties, 

19  Institutes,  vol.  I.  p.  366.  20  On  Man,  vol.  II.  p.  170. 

21  Jenkin's  Reasonableness  and  Certainty  of  the  Chr.  Rel.  1698,  vol.  I. 
p.  253. 
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without  being  likely  to  answer  any  valuable  end".'  To  the 
same  purpose  speaks  bp.  Hurd.  In  all  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets a  unity  of  design  is  conspicuous  ;  '  yet  without  the 
least  appearance  of  collusion,  since  each  prophet  hath  his 
own  peculiar  views,  and  enlarges  on  facts  and  circumstances 
unnoticed  by  any  other.  Farther  still,  these  various  and 
successive  prophecies  are  so  intimately  blended,  and,  as  we 
may  say,  incorporated  with  each  other,  that  the  credit  of 
all  depends  on  the  truth  of  each.  For,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  them  falling  in  different  times,  every  preceding 
prophecy  becomes  surety,  as  it  were,  for  those  that  follow ; 
and  the  failure  of  any  one  must  bring  disgrace  and  ruin  on 
all  the  rest*^' 

The  greater  part  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  written  in 
poetry^'*.  Now  the  graceful  dignity  of  the  Hebrew  poetry 
cannot,  observes  a  great  proficient  in  biblical  learning,  '  be 
always  perceived  in  a  verbal  translation  ;  which  not  un- 
commonly disguises  the  original,  as  much  as  a  prosaic  ren- 
dering would  cast  a  veil  over  the  beauty  of  Homer  or  So- 
phocles. However,'  says  this  writer,  '  various  kinds  of 
beauty  will  ever  shine  by  their  native  splendor  throughout 
the  Hebrew  scriptures*^' 

Amongst  other  considerations,  which  may  be  adverted 
to  as  accounting  for  the  obscurity  to  be  found  in  the  He- 
brew scriptures,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  are  the 
productions  of  persons,  who  lived  in  a  period  of  time, 
and  in  a  country  of  the  globe,  far  remote  from  our 
own.  Accordingly,  says  bp.  Chandler,  the  Hebrew,  as 
other  Eastern  languages,  is  entirely  different  from  the  Eu- 
ropean. Many  things  are  there  left  to  be-supplied  by  the 
quickness  of  the  reader's  apprehension,  which  are  with  us 
expressed  by  proper  words  and  repetitions.     Particles  dis- 

22  Doddridge's  Lect.  4to.  ir6o,  p.  280.  23  Vol.  I.  p.  136. 

24  On  this  point  see  lectures  18^  19,   and  20  of  the  Prxlectiones  of  bp 
Lo\vth. 

25  Newcome's  Ezekiel,  pref  p.  38. 
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junctive  and  adversative,  significative  marks  of  connexion, 
and  of  transition  from  one  subject  to  another,  are  often 
omitted  here.  Dialogues  are  carried  on,  objections  an- 
swered, comparisons  made,  without  notice  in  the  dis- 
course^^' 

Besides,  the  remains  of  the  Hebrew  language  are,  bp. 
Newcome  observes,  '  comprehended  in  one  volume  ;  am- 
ple indeed,  and  greatly  diversified  as  to  its  matter  and 
style,  but  of  very  inconsiderable  bulk,  when  compared 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  writings,  which  have  escaped 
the  v/reck  of  time.  Hence,'  says  the  learned  prelate,  *  it 
follows,  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  its  full  extent.  If 
the  book  of  Jasher  and  of  Lamentations,  all  the  odes  of 
Solomon,  and  all  his  writings  on  natural  history,  were  now 
extant;  if  the  larger  annals  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael, and  the  histories  ascribed  to  several  prophets,  had 
also  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  Hebrew  tongue  would 
have  been  enriched  with  many  additional  words  and  phrases, 
and  many  dark  passages  in  the  books  which  are  preserved 
would  have  been  placed  in  the  clearest  light.' 

But  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such  passages  be 
admitted,  yet,  says  this  able  critic,  '  there  are  very  few 
words  or  phrases  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  of  which  a  pro- 
bable explanation  cannot  be  given,  either  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  or  the  context,  or  a  comparison  of  the  doubt- 
ful place  with  parallel  ones,  or  the  aid  of  the  sister  lan- 
guages, or  the  interpretation  of  the  ancient  translators. — 
The  books  of  Moses  contain  an  authentic  system  of  the 
religious  and  political  laws  under  which  the  Hebrews  lived. 
The  miscellaneous  contents  of  their  sacred  writings  largely 
explain  their  customs  and  opinions.  Their  own  writers, 
since  the  volume  of  their  sacred  writings  was  completed, 
supply  no  small  assistance  on  these  subjects  :  and  the  ac- 
counts which  historians  and  travellers  give  of  the  East, 
where  manners  continue  unaltered  through  a  course  of 
ages,  are  a  farther  source  of  most  useful  information.—- 

■"■6  Dcf.  of  Chr.  from  the  Proph.  Intr.  p.  11. 
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We  also  derive  important  assistance  from  the  Masoretic 
punctuation  ;  from  the  grammars,  lexicons,  concordances, 
and  commentaries  of  the  later  Jews,  and  from  the  more 
complete,  learned,  and  judicious  ones  of  modern  times  ; 
— and  from  that  grand  and  highly  useful  undertaking,  the 
collation  of  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  manuscripts.  The  dif- 
ficulties in  the  Hebrew  scriptures  will  be  diminished  in 
proportion  as  our  external  helps  are  multiplied ;  and  as 
these  inestimable  books  are  carefully  studied  by  men,  who 
add  to  sagacity  and  judgment  a  large  share  of  human  learn- 
ing, and  that  insight  into  the  nature  of  language,  which 
arises  from  logical  and  critical  inquiries,  and  from  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  structure  of  the  learned  tongues  and 
of  the  kindred  oriental  dialects*^' 

I  shall,  says  the  great  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Evidences  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^  point  '  at  some  particu- 
lar extraordinary  prophecies,  which  deserve  to  be  careful- 
ly considered  and  compared  with  the  events,  whether  they 
could  possibly  have  proceeded  from  chance  or  from  en- 
thusiasm.' Among  those  to  which  he  has  appealed,  I  shall 
cite  only  a  part  of  what  he  says  respecting  the  fate  of  those 
opulent  cities  of  antiquity,  Babylon  and  Tyre.  '  Concern- 
ing Babylon  it  was  particularly  foretold,  that  it  should  be** 
shut  up  and  besieged  by,  the  Medes,  Elamites,  and  Armenians : 
that  the  river*'  should  be  dried  up :  that  the  city  should  be 
taken  in  the  time  ^°  of  a  feast,  while  her  mighty  men  were 
drunken;  which  accordingly  came  to  pass,  when  Belshazzar 
and  all  his  thousand  princes,  w  ho  were  drunk  with  him  at  the 
feast,  were  ^'  slain  by  Cyrus's  soldiers.  Also  it  was  particu- 
larly foretold,  that  God  xvould  make  ^*  the  country  of  Babylon 
a  possesion  for  the  bittern.,  and  pools  of  xv  ate  r ;  which  was 
accordingly  fulfilled  by  the  overflowing  and  drowning  of  it, 
on  the  breaking  down  of  the  great  dam  in  order  to  take  the 

>  _    / 

27  Newcome's  Ezekiel,  pref.  p.  31,  36,  37. 

28  Is.  xiii.  17,  xxi.  2. 

29  Jer.  1.  38.  li.  Z&.  30  Jer.  li.  39,  57 
31  Cyropsedia,  lib.  7.  32  Is.  xiv.  23 
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city.  Could  the  correspondence  of  these  events  with  the 
predictions  be  the  resuh  of  chance?  But  suppose  *  these  pre- 
dictions were  forged  after  the  event:  can  the  following  ones 
also  have  been  written  after  the  event  ?  or,  with  any  reason, 
be  ascribed  to  chance  ?  The  xv'ild  beasts "  of  the  desert — 
shall  dwell  there^  and  the  orvls  shall  dxvell  therein :  and  it 
shall  be  no  more  inhabited  for  i.VER.-'^They  shall  not^*  take 
of  thee  a  stone  for  a  corner^ — but  thou  shalt  be  desolate  for 
EVER,  saith  the  Lord^ — Babylon^^^  the  glory  of  kingdoms^ — 
shall  be  as  xvhen  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  it 
shall  NEVER  be  inhabited^  neither  shall  it  be  dxvelt  in  from 
generation  to  generation :  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch 
tent  there^  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there: 
but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there.  Concerning 
Tyre,  the  prediction  is  no  less  remarkable :  Iwill^  make  thee 
like  the  top  of  a  rock ;  thou  shalt  be  a  place  to  spread  nets 
upon;  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more. — The  merchants^''  among 
the  people  shall  hiss  at  thee,  thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  and 
never  shall  be  any  more.  All  they^^  that  knoxv  thee  amo7ig 
the  people  shall  be  astonished  at  thee^^.^ 

^  You  actually  see  the  completion  of  many  of  the  prophe- 
cies' of  scripture,  says  bp.  Newton,  '  in  the  state  of  men  and 
things  around  you,  and  you  have  the  prophecies  them- 
selves recorded  in  books,  which  books  have  been  read  in 
public  assemblies  these  1 700  or  2000  years,  have  been  dis- 
persed into  several  countries,  have  been  translated  into  seve- 
ral languages,  and  quoted  and  commented  upon  by  different 
authors  of  different  ages  and  nations,  so  that  there  is  no 
room  to  suspect  so  much  as  a  possibilit}*  of  forgery  or  illusi- 
on.' And  it  may  be  added,  that  '  the  more  you  know  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  the  farther  yovi  search  into 
the  truth  of  history,  the  more  you  will  be  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  prophecy"®.' 

33  Jer  1.  39.  34  Jer.  li.  26, 

35  Is.  xili  19,  20,  21.  36  Ezek.  xxvi.  14. 

37  Ezek.  xxvii.  36.  38  Ezek.  xxviii.  19. 

39  A  Disc,  concerning-  the  Being-  and  Attributes  of  God,  and  the  Tinitli 
and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  9th  ed.  p.  426. 

40  Vol.  HI.  p,  420,  423. 
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'  Jesus  himself,'  sajs  the  bishop  of  Worsester,  '  appeals  to 
the  spirit  of  prophecy^  as  beanng  witness  to  his  person  and 

dispensation.     Search  the  scriptures^  says  he  to  the  Jews, 

they  are  they  xvhich  testify  of  me*' How  generally  they 

did  so  he  explained  at  large  in  that  remarkable  conversation 
with  two  of  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection,  when,  begin- 
ning at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets  ^he  expounded  unto  them 
in  ALL  the  scriptures'^^  the  things  concerning  himself.'  Ac- 
cordingly '  the  argument  from  prophecy  is  not  to  be  formed 
from  the  consideration  of  single  prophecies,  but  from  all  the 
prophecies  taken  together,  and  considered  as  making  one 
system ;  in  which,  from  the  mutual  dependance  and  con- 
nexion of  its  parts,  preceding  prophecies  prepare  and  illus- 
trate those  which  follow,  and  these,  again,  reflect  light  on 
the  foregoing:  just  as,  in  any  philosophical  system,  that 
which  shews  the  solidity  of  it  is  the  harmony  and  corres- 
pondence of  the  whole ;  not  the  application  of  it  in  particu- 
lar instances.  Hence,  though  the  evidence  be  but  small, 
from  the  completion  of  any  one  prophecy,  taken  separately, 
yet,  that  evidence  being  always  something,  the  amount 
of  the  whole  evidence,  resulting  from  a  great  number  of 
piophecies,  all  relative  to  the  same  design,  may  be  consider- 
able ;  like  many  scattered  rays,  which,  though  each  be  weak 
In  itself,  yet,  concentered  into  one  point,  shall  form  a  strong 
light,  and  strike  the  sense  very  powerfully"*^ .' 

The  passages  that  follow  relate  to  prophecy  in  general. 

If  the  infidel  object  against  the  divine  original  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  scripture,  that  there  is  much  of  darkness  and  of 
difficulty  belonging  to  them,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this 
objection  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to  prophecy.  It  does, 
says  Dr.  Blair,  in  his  sermon  on  our  Imperfect  Knowlege 
of  a  Future  State,  plainly  appear  '  to  be  the  plan  of  the  Deity, 
in  all  his  dispensations  to  mix  light  with  darkness,  evidence 
with  uncertainty.  Whatever  the  reasons  of  this  procedure 
be,  the  fact  is  undeniable.'  Indeed  '  upon  the  supposition 
of  immortalitv,  this  life  is  no  other  than  the  childhood  of 

41  John  V.  39.  42  Luke  x?:iv.  27. 

43  Hiud,  vol.  I.  p.  35,  47. 
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existence ;  and  the  measul-es  of  our  knowlege  must  needs  be 
proportioned  to  such  a  state**.' 

Since  natural  religion  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  difficul- 
ties, it  is,  in  truth,  fai-  from  being  reasonable  to  expect,  that 
none  should  be  found  in  revealed  religion.     With  respect  to 
those  which  attend  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,  it 
may,  says  Dr.  Priestley,  be  remarked,  that  the  question  is 
not,  whether  any  of  the  particulars  I  have  been  considering, 
*  seperately  taken^  be  likely  or  unlikely  to  come  from  God, 
but  whether  the  whole  system,  attended  with  such  difficulties, 
may  be  divine.    If  it  were  possible  that  any  person  should  be 
asked,  a  priori,  whether  it  was  probable,  that,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  wise  and  good  being,  an  innocent  child  should 
inherit  the  diseases,  poverty,  and  vices   of  its   parent;   or 
whether  no  distinction  would  be  made  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  in  war,  pestilence,  famine,  or  earthquakes^ 
he  would  certainly  answer  it  was  not  probable ;  though  when 
he  should  come  to  know,  and  attentively  consider  the  whole 
system,  of  which  such  events  make  a  part,  he  might  be  sa- 
tisfied, that  it  was  the  result  of  perfect  wisdom,  directed  by 
infinite  goodness  ;  and  even  that  a  scheme  more  favorable  to 
happiness  or  virtue  could  not  have  been  formed;  and  the 
time  may  come,  when  we  shall  know  and  acknowlege  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  extraordinary,  that  we  do  with  re- 
spect to  the  ordinary,  dispensations  of  the  Divine  Being*'.* 
Many  enquirers  into  the  prophetic  pages  of  scripture  have, 
says  bp.  Hurd,  been  misled  by  the  'folly  of  commenting  on 
prophecy  by  the  false  lights  of  the  imagination. — It  is  true 
that  prophecy,  in  the  very  idea  of  that  term,  at  least  in  the 
scriptural  idea  of  it,  implies  the  divine  agency ;  and  that,  exert- 
ed not  merely  in  giving  the  faculty  itself,  but  in  directing  all 
its  operations.     Yet  I  know  not  how  it  is,  that,  when  men 
address  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  prophetic  scriptures, 
they  are  apt  to  let  this  so  necessary  idea  slip  out  of  their 
minds  ;  and  to  discourse  upon  them  just  as  they  would  or 

44  Serm.  vol.  I.  p.  88,  100. 
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might  do,  on  the  supposition  that  the  prophet  was  left  at 
liberty  to  dispense  this  gift,  in  all  respects,  as  he  sfhoukl 
think  proper.  No  wonder  then,  that  they  should  miscon- 
ceive of  its  character,  and  entertain  very  different  notions 
about  the  exercise  of  this  power  from  what  the  scriptures 
give  them  of  it.' 

If  the  power  and  the  mode  of  predicting  were  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  man,  '  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  pro- 
phet for  his  own  credit,  or  for  what  he  might  fancy  to  be 
the  sole  end  of  prophecy,  might  chuse'  to  predict  future 
events  '  with  all  possible  clearness,  and  in  such  sort  that 
obstinacy  itself  must  see  and  admit  the  completion  of  them : 
but'  if,  on  the  contrary,  '  the  prophet  was  only  the  minister 
and  instrument  of  the  divine   counsels,  in  the  high  office 
committed  to  him,'  those  who  assume  it  as  a  principle, 
*  that  divine  prophecy  must  be  delivered  with  the  utmost 
clearness   and  perspicuity,  and  fulfilled  with   irresistable 
evidence, — will  do  well  to  answer,  at  their  leisure,  the  fol- 
lowing questions.     How  do  they  know   in  what  noanner, 
and  with  what  circumstances,  it  was  fit  for  divine  wisdom 
to  dispense  a  knowlege  of  futurity  to  mankind  ?      How  can 
they  previously  determine  the   degree  of  evidence,  with 
which  a  prediction  must  be  either  given  or  fulfilled  ?  What 
assurance  have   they,   that   no'  reasonable   ends   could  be 
served  by  prophecies,  expressed  with  some  obscurity,  and 
accomplished  in  a  sense  much  below  what  may  seem  ne- 
cessary to  unavoidable  conviction  ?  Can  they  even  pretend', 
on  any  clear  principles  of  reason,  that  very  important  ends, 
perhaps  the  most  important,  may  not  be  answered  by  that 
modf:  of  conveyance,  which  appears  to  them  so  exception- 
able ?      Can  they,  in  a  word,  determine  before-hand,  I  do 
not  say  with  certainty,  but  with  any  color  of  probability, 
what  must  be  the  character  of  divine  prophecy,  when  they 
know  not  the  reason,  most  undoubtedly  not  all  the  reasons, 
why  it  is  given,  and  have  even  no  right  to  demand  that  it 
should  be  given  at  all  ?     Till  these,  and  other  questions  of 
the  like  sort,  be  pertinently  answered,  it  must  be  in  vain  to 
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censure  the  ways  of  providence,  as  not  corresponding  to 
our  imperfect  and  short-sighted  views*'.' 

'  The  ill  success  of  men  in  explaining  prophecies  of 
events,  not  yet  come  to  pass,  can'  says  the  bp.  of  Worcester 
in  another  place,  '  in  no  degree  discredit  those  prophecies, 
unless  it  be  essential  to  this  sort  of  revelation  to  be  so  clear- 
ly proposed,  as  that  it  may  and  must  be  perfectly  under- 
stood^ before  those  events  happen  ;  the  contrary  of  which 
I  have'  shewn.  '  The  very  idea  of  prophecy  is  that  of  a 
light  shining  in  a  dark  place'''' \  and  a  place  is  not  dark^  if 
we  have  light  enough  to  discern  distinctly  and  fully  every 
remote  corner  of  it.  But  the  thing  speaks  itself.  For  to 
what  end  is  the  prediction  delivered  in  obscure  and  enig- 
matic terms,  if  the  purpose  of  the  inspirer  was,  that  the 
subject  of  the  prediction  should  be  immediately,  and  in  all 
its  circumstances,  precisely  apprehended  ?  Why,  then,  is 
any  distinction  made  between  Prophecy  and  History  ?  The 
mode  of  writing  clearly  demonstrates,  that  something,  for 
a  time  at  least,  was  meant  to  be  concealed  from  us**.' 

It  has  been  objected,  as  a  circumstance  altogether  strange 
and  improbable,  that  so  signal  a  gift  as  that  of  prophecy 
should  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Jews,  a  nation  so 
obscure,  inconsiderable,  unenlightened.  On  this  point  also 
L  quote  from  bp.  Hurd.  To  prove  the  truth  of  Christiani- 
ty, and  to  foreshew  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  with  the 
revolutions  and  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  ;  was, 
says  the  prelate,  the  purpose  of  prophecy.  '  It  was  there- 
fore confined  to  one  nation,  purposely  set  apart  to  preserve 
and  attest  the  oracles  of  God;  and  to  exhibit,  in  their  pub- 
lic records  and  whole  history,  the  proofs  and  credentials  of 
an  amazing  dispensation,  which  God  had  decreed  to  accom- 
plish in  Christ  Jesus.— The  testimony  thought  fit  to  be 
given  was  not  one  or  two  prophecies  onJy,  but  a  scheme  of 
prophecy,  gradually  prepared  and  continued  through  a  large 
tract  of  time.     But  how  could  such  a  scheme  be  executed, 
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or  rather  how  could  it  clearly  be  seen  that  there  was  such 
a  scheme  in  v^iew,  if  some  one  people  had  not  been  made 
the  repository,  and,  in  part,  the  instrument  of  the  divine 
counsels  in  regard  to  Jesus  ;  some  one  people,  I  say,  among 
whom  we  might  trace  the  several  parts  of  such  a  scheme, 
and  observe  the  dependance  they  had  on  each  other? — For 
had  the  notice  concerning  the  redeemer  been  dispersed  in- 
differently  among  all  nations,  where  had  been  that  uncor- 
rupt  and  unsuspected  testimony,  that  continuity  of  evidence, 
that  unbroken  chain  of  prediction,  all  tending,  by  just  de- 
grees, to  the  same  point,  which  we  now  contemplate  with 
wonder  in  the  Jewish  scriptures?  It  is  not  then  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  overlooked  in  the  plan  of  God's  pro- 
vidence ;  but  that  he  saw  fit  to  employ  the  ministry  of  one 
people :  this  last,  I  say,  and  not  the  other,  is  the  reason  why 
the  divine  communications  concerning  Christ  were  appro- 
priated to  the  Jews.  "  Yes,  but  some  one  of  the  greater 
nations  had  better  been  intrusted  with  that  charge."  This 
circumstance,  I  allow,  might  have  struck  a  superficial  ob.- 
server  more  :  but  rnuld  the  integrity  of  the  prophetic 
scheme  have  been  more  discernible  amidst  the  multiform 
and  infinitely  involved  transactions  of  a  mighty  people,  than 
in  the  simpler  story  of  this  small  Jewish  family  ?  Or  would 
^he  hand  or  work  of  God,  who  loves  to  manifest  himself 
by  weak  instruments,  have  been  more  conspicuous  in  that 
designation? — -The  benefits  of  prophecy,  though  conveyed 
by  one  nation,  would  finally  redound  to  all ;  and  the  more 
effectually^  we  have  seen,  for  being  conveyed  by  one  nation. 
May  we  not  conclude  then  (having  the  fact^  as  I  said,  to 
reason  upon)  that,  to  obtain  such  purpose,  it  was  fit  to  se- 
lect a  pccAiliar  people  ?  And,  if  thus  much  be  acknowleged, 
it  will  hardly  be  thought  a  question  of  much  moment, 
though  no  answer  could  be  given  to  it,  why  the  Jews  had 
that  exclusive  privilege  conferred  upon  them'*'* 

It  has  been  urged,  by  the  objectors  against  prophecy, 
that  the  pointing  out  of  future  events  is  to  be  satisfactorily 

49  Vol.  I.  p.  75—79. 
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accounted  for  by  that  superior  degree  of  sagacity,  by  which 
some  men  are  seen  to  be  distinguished  ;  and  that  conjec- 
tures, as  experience  informs  us,  will  not  unfrequently  be 
realised  by  chance  and  a  felicity  of  coincidence.     This  ob- 
jection  bp.    Hurd   has   answered   at   considerable   length. 
Much  as  I    have  quoted  from  this  able  writer,   I  am  un- 
willing to  omit  the  insertion  of  a  part  of  his  reply.     That 
the  completion  of  two  or  three  predictions,  though  they 
perfectly  correspond  to  the   events  to   which  they  are  ap- 
plied, does  not  infer  a  certainty  of  inspiration,  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  readily  admits.     If,  however,  says  the  pre- 
late, *■  the  prophecies  in  the   Old  and  New  Testament  be 
very  7iumerous^  and  if  those  prophecies,  so  many  of  them, 
I  mean,  as  are  alleged  in  this  controversy  with  unbelievers, 
have  had  a  reasonable  completion, — it  must  appear  highly 
credible  and  probable,  that  so  numerous  prophecies,  so  ful- 
filled, had  not  their  origin  from  human  conjecture,  nor  their 
accomplishment  from  what  we  call  chance.     For  mere  con- 
jecture  is   not  usually  so  happy ;  nor  chance  so  constant. 
Farther  still ;  if  the  scriptural  prophecies  have  been  com- 
pleted in  numerous  instances,  and  if  in  no  instance  what- 
soever can  it  be  clearly  shewn,  that  they  have  failed  in  the 
event,  the  presumption  is  still  stronger  that  such  coinci- 
dence could  not  be  fortuitous  ;  and  a  material  difference 
between  scriptural  prophecy  and  pagan  divination  is,  at  the 
same  time,  pointed  out.     For,  that,  in  the  multitude  of 
pretended  oracles  in  the  days  of  paganism,  some  few  only 
should  come  to  pass,  while  the  generality  of  them  fell  to 
the  ground,  may  well  be  the  sport  oi  forUine.     But,  that 
very  many  prophecies,  recorded  in  our  scriptures,  have  had 
an  evident  completion,  when  not  one  of  all  those,  there  re- 
corded, can  be  convicted  of  imposture,  must  surely  be  the 
work  of  design.'     But  the  prophecies  of  scripture  are  not 
merely  numerous^     A  great  number  of  them  are  also  emi- 
nently minute  and  circumstantial.     '   On  the  whole,  the 
general  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  resulting 
from  the  scriptural  prophecies,  though  possibly  not  that^ 
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which  some  may  wish  or  expect,  is  yet  apparently  very 
considerable.  Some  coincidences  might  fall  out,  by  acci- 
dent ;  and  more  might  be  imagined.  But  when  so  manyy 
and  such  prophecies  are  brought  together,  and  compared 
with  their  corresponding  events,  it  becomes  ridiculous  (be- 
cause the  effect  is  in  no  degree  proportioned  to  the  cause) 
to  say  of  such  coincidences,  that  they  are  the  creatures  of 
fancy ^  or  could  have  been  the  work  of  chance^°.'' 

*  The  truth  of  our  religion,  like  the  truth  of  common 
matters,  is,'  says  bp.  Butler,  '  to  be  judged  of  by  all  the 
evidence  taken  together.  And  unless  the  whole  series  of 
things  which  may  be  alleged  in  this  argument,  and  every 
particular  thing  in  it,  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
been  by  accident;  (for  here  the  stress  of  the  argument  for 
Christianity  lies  ;)  then  is  the  truth  of  it  proved. — It  is 
obvious,  how  much  advantage,  the  nature  of  this  evidence 
gives  to  those  persons,  who  attack  Christianity,  especially 
in  conversation.  For  it  is  easy  to  shew,  in  a  short  and 
lively  manner,  that  such  and  such  things  are  liaWe  to  objec- 
tion ;  that  this,  and  another  thing,  is  of  little  weight  in  it- 
self; but  impossible  to  shew,  in  like  manner,  the  united 
force  of  the  whole  argument  in  one  view^'.' 

*  The  following  qualities,'  says  Dr.  Johnston  of  Holy- 
wood,  *■  seem  inseparable  from  prophecy ;  at  least  they  are 
found  in  every  prophecy  which  I  have  considered  ;  and 
appear  to  me  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  very  na- 
ture of  prophecy.  1st.  That  the  prophecies  are  express- 
ed in  dark,  but  never  in  contradictory  language.    2d.  That, 

BEFORE  THEIR  ACCOafPLISHMENT,  THE  GREAT  OUTLINES 
OF  THE  EVENTS    MAY    BE    DISCOVERED  WITH  CERTAINTY; 

but  not  all  the  minute  circumstances.  3d.  That,  the  nearer 
the  time  of  their  accomplishment  approaches,  more  of  the 
predictions  may  be  known.-— And  4th,  that  neither  before 
the  event  shall  the  general  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  nor 
after  the  event  shall  the.  full  meaning  of  it,  appear  to  the 

■"     50  Vol.  I.  p.  107,  1^0. 
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generality  of  mankind  ;  but  they  shall  appear  to  those  per- 
sons only,  who  study  it,  with  competent  knowlege,  upright- 
ness, and  diligence^\' 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  prophets,  at  present  in- 
explicable to  the  upright  and  the  diligent,  as  well  as  to  the 
careless  and  the  ignorant,  is  on  all  hands  admitted.  But 
surely  the  admission  of  this  fact  does  not  necessarily  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  these  difficulties  will  never  be  re- 
moved, either  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  events  predicted,  or 
by  the  successful  industry  and  the  united  talents  of  suc- 
ceeding critics.  Four  or  five  centuries  ago,  antecedently 
to  the  resurrection  of  letters,  how  extremely  little  was 
known  of  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  prophets,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  or  certainty,  in  comparison  of  what 
now  is  known !  Is  there  not  then  ground  to  believe,  that  a 
renewal  of  the  same  efforts  will  be  productive  of  similar 
effects  ?  Is  there  not  reason,  not  merely  to  hope,  but  con- 
fidently to  conclude,  that  many  of  those  obscurities,  which 
now  in  a  considerable  degree  darken  the  face  of  prophecy, 
will  be  cleared  up  by  the  acumen  and  research  of  the  com- 
mentators who  shall  hereafter  appear ;  and  that  future  ages 
will  consequently  possess  a  very  superior  acquaintance  with 
the  prophetic  scriptures,  as  well  as  with  every  other  species 
of  knowlege  ? 

Dr.  Hartly,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Observations  on 
Man^  enters  upon  the  evidences  of  the  prophetic  scriptmvs. 
That  '  the  degree  of  obscurity ^  xvhich   is  found  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  scriptures^  is  not  so  great  as  to  invalidate 
the  foregoing  evidences  for   their  divine  authority :  duty 
on   the    contrary^    is  itself  an  indirect  testimony  in  their 
favor ^  is  the  thirty-first  proposition  of  that  work.  In  order 
to  prove  this,  this   celebrated  physician  observes,  *  Firsts 
that  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  prophecies,  whose  inter- 
pretation is  certain,  clear,  and  precise,  to  shew  that  their 
agreement  with  the  events  predicted  is  far  above  the  powers 
of  chance,  or  human  foresight.     But  for  the  proof  of  this 

52  On  the  Apoc.  vol.  I.  p.  6. 
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point,  which  takes  in  a  great  compass  of  literature,  I  must,' 
says  Dr.  Hartley,  '  refer  to  the  writers  who  have  treated 
it  in  detail.     And  as  those,  who  have  examined  this  point 
Avith  accuracy  and   impartiality,  do,  as  I  presume,   univer- 
sally agree  to  the  position  here   laid  down,  so  those   who 
have  not  done  it,  can  have  no  pretence  for  asserting  the  con- 
trary; this  being  an  historical  matter,  which  is  to  be   de- 
termined as   others  of  a  like  kind,  viz.  by  the  historical 
evidences. — Secondly^  that,  even  in  the  types  and  prophe- 
cies where  interpreters  differ  from  each  other,  the  differ-* 
ences  are  often  so  inconsiderable,  and  the  agreements  so 
general, — as  to  exclude  both  chance  and  human-foresight, 
i.  e.  to  infer  a  divine  communication. — Thirdly^  I  observe 
that  those  types  and  prophecies,  whose  interpretation  is  so 
obscure,  that  interpreters  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
probable  application,  cannot  any  ways  invalidate  the  evi- 
dence arising  from  the  rest.     They  are  analogous  to  those 
parts  of  the  works  of  nature,  whose  uses,  and  subserviency 
to  the  rest,  are  not  yet  understood.     And  as  no  one  calls  in 
question  the   evidences  of  design,  which   appear  in  many 
parts  of  the  human  body,  because  the  uses  of  others  are 
not  yet  known ;  so  the  interpretations   of  prophecy,  which 
are  clearly  or  probably  made  out,  remain  the  same  evi- 
dence of  design,  notwithstanding  that  unsurmountable  dif- 
ficulties may    hitherto   attend   many  other   parts"  of   the 
prophetic  writings.     Fourthly^  it  is  predicted  in  the  pro- 
phecies, that   in  the  latter   times  great  multitudes  will  be 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  whereas  those  who  preach 
or  prophecy  during  the  great  apostacy,  shall  be  able  to  do 
this  only  in  an  obscure,  imperfect  manner,  and  convert  but 
a  few.     Now  the  past  and  present  obscurity  of  prophecy 


53  '  The  obscurity  or  unintelligibleness  of  one  part  of  a  prophecy,  docs 
not,  in  any  degree,  invalidate  the  proof  of  foresight,  arising  from  the  ap- 
pearing completion  of  those  other  part?  which  are  understood.  For  the 
case  is  evidently  the  same,  as  if  tliose  parts  which  are  understood, 
^vcre  lost,  ornot  \vritten  at  all,  or  written  in  xi  unknown  tongue.'  Biitler% 
Analogy,  1750,  p.  366. 
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agrees  remarkably  with  this  prediction  ;  and  tlie  opening, 
which  is  already  made,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  in  ap* 
plying  the  prophecies  to  the  events,  seems  to  presage,  that 
the  latter  times  are  now  approaching  ;  and  that  by  the  more 
full  discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophetic  writings, 
and  of  their  aptness  to  signify  the  events  predicted,  thefe 
will  be  such  an  accession  of  evidence  to  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  scriptures,  as  none  but  the  wilfully  ignorant,  the 
profligate,  and  the  obdurate  can  withstand.  It  is  therefore 
a  confirmation  of  the  prophetic  writings,  that,  by  the  obscu- 
rity of  one  part  of  them,  a  way  should  be  prepared  for 
effecting  that  glorious  conversion  of  all  nations,  which  is 
predicted  in  others,  in  the  time  and  manner  in  which  it  is 
predicted^*.' 

Pet-haps  the  following  femarks  of  Dr.  Worthington  are 
not  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  conclusion  of  the  prece- 
ding extract  from  Dr.  Hartley.  Time  may  '  operate,  and 
often  doth,  on  the  side  of  both  probability  and  credibility. 
It  is  a  proverbial  saying,  that  time  brings  every  thing  to 
light.  It  often  detects  frauds  and  impostures,  removes 
false  colorings  and  disguises,  and  overcomes  prejudices, 
which  obscured  the  evidence,  and  kept  the  mind  in  suspence 
from  giving  its  assent.  It  may  bring  new  proofs  to  light, 
which  lay  hid  before ;  and  what  was  no  more  than  barely 
probable,  or  credible,  may  become  absolutely  certain.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  had  made  a  probable  conjecture,  concerning 
the  form  of  the  earth :  what  he  rendered  probable,  the 
French  geometricians  have  since  demonstrated  to  be  cer- 
tain. Things  incredible  to  some  persons  and  ages,  have 
been  known  to  others  for  certain  truths.  The  late  disco- 
veries in  philosophy,  and  the  reports  of  travellers,  are  full 
of  instances  of  this  kind  ;  and  what  the  philosopher  knows 
for  certain,  shocks  the  faith  of  the  peasant.  Apply  this  to 
revelation.  At  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  it  was 
thought  a  thing  incredible^   that  God  should  raise  the  dead. 


54  On  Man,  1749,  vol.  II.  p.  \57. 
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Acts,  XXV i.  8.  And  Paul  seemed,  to  the  men  of  Athens,  to 
be  a  setter-forth  of  strange  Gods^  because  he  preached  unto 
them  yesus  and  the  resurrection,  ch.  xvii.  18,  and  yet  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection  were  soon  afterwards  believed  in  by- 
great  numbers  there  and  elsewhere*^.' 

Of  the  importance  of  contemplating,  frequently  and  accu- 
rately, those  arguments  in  support  of  revelation,  which  are 
derived  from  prophecy.  Christians,  I  apprehend,  are  not  in 
general  sufficiently  apprised.  *  Faithy^  says  an  eminent 
writer,  *  is  not  one  absolute  and  determinate  thing,  but  it 
2Ldmits  oi  degrees ;  proceeding  from  a  simple  assent  to  a 
proposition,  which  arises  from  a  bare  preponderancy  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  it,  and  advancing  by  the  same  insen- 
sible gradation,  to  that  fubiess  of  persuasion,  which  arises 
from  the  perception  of  the  greatest  clearness  and  strength 
of  the  evidence  for  it.  The  passions  and  affections,  if 
they  be  at  all  moved  by  a  bare  assent,  will  be  extremely 
languid,  though  the  thing  itself  be  of  the  greatest  moment ; 
whereas  a  full  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  an  interesting 
object  excites  the  most  vigorous  and  fervent  emotions.  The 
difference  of  the  impression  they  make  upon  the  mind  is 
properly  compared  to  the  effect  of  an  object,  placed  at  a 
very  great,  or  a  very  small  distance.  If  any  thing  in  the 
conduct  of  life  depend  upon  belief,  we  shall,  in  the  former 
case,  be  hardly  influenced  by  it  at  all ;  a  very  small  motive 
being  sufficient  to  overpower  the  effect  of  so  superficial  a 
faith ;  at  best  we  shall  be  irresolute  and  inconstant ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter  case,  we  shall  be  determined  to  vigorous  and 
immediate  action.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, not  only  that  unbelievers  be  made  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith,  but  that  the  faith  of  believers  themselves 
be  strengthened,  and  they  be  thereby  converted  from  mere- 
ly nominal  into  real  Christians. — Now  faith  is  increased  by 
the  very  same  means  by  which  it  is  first  generated,  viz.  by 
an  attention  to  the  proper  evidences,  and  a  frequent  con- 
templation of  the  object  of  it.     Those  persons  therefore, 

55  Vol.  I.  p.  62, 
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who  call  themselves  Christians,  and  who  must  be  supposed 
to  wish  to  feel  and  act  as  becomes  Christians,  should  study 
the  evidences  of  their  religion. — They  should  both  fre- 
quently read  the  scriptures,  and  also  other  books,  which 
tend  to  prove  their  truth,  and  illustrate  their  contents'*'.' 

Having  so  long  confined  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  ge- 
neral remarks  alone,  I  shall  shortly  again  bring  before  his 
view  some  illustrations  of  particular  prophecies  :  having 
had  an  opportunity,  on  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  of 
selecting  from  a  more  than  ordinary  number  of  excellent 
writers,  I  shall  abstain  from  introducing  any  observations  of 
my  own. 

The  present  chapter  consists  almost  entirely  of  extracts. 
If  this  circumstance  be  conceived  to  call  for  an  apology,  I 
have  only  to  observe,  that  it  seemed  important  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  to  the  interests  of  revelation,  that  all  the  principal 
arguments  on  the  credibility  of  prophecy,  arguments  which 
have  already  been  clearly  stated  by  different  writers,  should  be 
brought  together^''  into  a  tolerably  narroxv  compass  ;  and  that 
I  was  unacquainted  with  any  work,  in  which  this  useful  task 
had  been  completely  performed.  And  though  there  may 
occasionally,  in  the  course  of  the  extracts,  have  been  some- 
what of  repetition,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ideas  re- 
peated are  generally  sufficiently  important,  to  deserve  to  be 
brought  before  the  mind  again  and  again,  and  to  be  placed  in 
a  variety  of  lights. 

56  Priestley's  Institutes,  vol.  I.  p.  168. 

57  At  the  same  time  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  those  g-e- 
neral  remarks  on  prophecy,  which  are  introduced  in  the  i^lh  chapter  of 
the  present  work,  occui-  not  ag-ain  in  the  xixth  ;  and  tlierefore  tliese  t'.vo 
ch.ipters  may,  with  propriety,  be  perused  in  connexion 
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